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appears to be a populist-based rejection of the 
“Washington consensus.” Our February issue 
examines the roots of this rejection and the political 
prospects for Latın America. We also look back at 
the first Bush administration’s policies toward the 
region and glance ahead at what problems await 
it as its second term begins. Topics scheduled to 
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The Limits of Shock and Awe: 
America in the Middle East......... Augustus Richard Norton and Farhad Kazemi 


Whether he succeeds or not, President Bush's grand ambition to remake the region will test his pres- 
idency and define the foreign policy of his second term. 


Iraq: From Insurgency to Civil War? . PETEERE Ahmed S. Hashim 


Todays ambushes, bombings, and beheadings are bad enough. Warfare along Iraq's sectarian and 
ethnic divides would be worse. 
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The “old man’s” departure lifts a dead weight from Palestinian politics. The plight of his people and the 
obstacles to peace remain. 
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“Never before has a country committed itself to so fundamental and dramatic a trans- 
-~ formation of a major region of the world as the United States has in the Middle East 
since 2001... . It remains to be seen how well the rhetoric of promoting reform will 
weather the experience of promoting reform.” 


The Limits of Shock and Awe: 
America in the Middle East 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON AND FARHAD KAZEMI 


George W. Bush was September 11, the test of 
the second term is likely to come largely in the 
Middle East. The viability and perhaps the wisdom 
of the policies wrought by the self-styled “war pres- 
ident” will be tested in Iraq, in neighboring Iran, in 


|: the crucible of the first term of President 


the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and in the region- | 


wide success or failure of us efforts to promote 
political reform and democracy. 

Never before has a country committed itself to 
such a fundamental and dramatic transformation of 
a major region of the world as the United States has 
in the Middle East since 2001. Underlying the 
ambitious agenda is a deep belief in salvation 
through freedom and in the potency of the democ- 
racy elixir. Whereas earlier US administrations 
viewed ambitious efforts to promote democracy as 
inimical to American interests because they would 
bring instability in their wake, Bush has pointedly 
impugned Washington's infatuation with stability. 
In a major speech at the Army War College in May 
2004, the president offered an inviting vision of the 
Middle East: “We believe that when all Middle East- 
ern peoples are finally allowed to live and think and 
work and worship as free men and women they will 
reclaim the greatness of their own heritage. And 
when that day comes the bitterness and burning 
hatreds that feed terrorism will fade and die away. 
America and the entire world will be safer when 
hope has returned to the Middle East.” 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON, a Current History contributing 
editor, 1s a professor of anthropology and international relations 
at Boston University. FARHAD KAZEMI is a professor of politics 
and director of the Kevorkian Center for Near Eastern Studies 
at New York University. 


Behind the new project of spreading freedom in 
the Middle East is the idea of the democratic peace, 
with echoes of the philosopher Immanuel Kant’s 
1795 essay, “Perpetual Peace,” and the more mod- 
ern conclusion that democracies tend not to fight 
one another. But much of the scholarly writing on 
this subject examines the experience of developed 
democracies, not developing democracies. This is 
an important distinction because—in contrast to 
mature democracies, such as Sweden, Austria, and 
Canada—developing democracies may be quite 
unstable, as illustrated by the recent history of the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and Ghana. As appealing as 
the ideas of freedom and democracy may be in the 
abstract, there is cause to question whether a 
democratizing Middle East would be stable. It 
remains to be seen how well the rhetoric of pro- 
moting reform will weather the experience of pro- 
moting reform. 


THE US PROJECT IN IRAQ 

Whether or not the regional transformation 
agenda remains intact, the Bush administration has 
already embarked on a grand experiment in Iraq in 
which fostering democracy is a major component. 
The idea that the United States would install free- 
dom in Iraq was there from the beginning. The war 
was ostensibly intended to stop the regime of Sad- 
dam Hussein from developing weapons of mass 
destruction (WMD). But the invasion was not just 
about weapons. The plan was to put in place a 
democratic regime ın Baghdad that would become 
an exemplar for the remaining authoritarian states 
of the Middle East. The democracy project has 
gained more salience, at least rhetorically, since the 
WMDs proved to be phantoms, and since claims of 


September 2004. “Muslims,” it concluded, “do not 
‘hate our freedom, but rather hate our policies. The 
overwhelming majority voice their objections to 
what they see as one-sided support in favor of Israel 
and against Palestinian rights, and the longstand- 
ing, even increasing support for what Muslims col- 
lectively see as tyrannies, most notably Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Pakistan and the Gulf states.” 


THE FATE OF GRAND AMBITIONS 

American foreign policy in the Middle East over 
the next four years will depend on several key pol- 
icy choices and outcomes. Assuming that Afghani- 
stan continues on a trajectory. of incremental 
stability and progress toward democracy, the three 
critical problems of Iraq, Iran, and the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict will prove central to the Bush presi- 
dency. The foreign policy: performance of the first 
Bush administration does not inspire confidence 
that the second will be marked by strong success in 
the Middle East. 

Even some of the Iraq Wars advocates now sug- 
gest that the grand ambitions with which the United 
States leaped into that country represent a “bridge 
too far ” The war risks becoming a catastrophe for 
America. The dilemmas posed by Sunni insurgency 
and Shiite ambitions loom large. Without progress 
on the security front, US forces will remain deeply 
enmeshed in Iraq and casualties will continue to 
mount. In all likelihood, exit strategies will be much 
debated following the January elections. 

Exacerbating the uncertainty in Iraq is the poten- 
tial for Iran to make matters even worse. The appar- 
ent absence of direct contact and negotiations 
between the United States and Iran adds fuel to an 
already tense situation. The key questions are 
whether mutual benefits can be shown for such 
contacts, and whether Iran will abide by agreements 
on nuclear issues and other points of common 
interest. In part because both countries would ben- 
efit from a stable Iraq, it is likely that Us-Iranian 
relations will receive new attention. It 1s conceiv- 
able that, despite residual suspicion and hostility, 
the coming year may find the adversaries seeking 
avenues for cooperation. 

The Bush administration could play a positive 
role in resolving the Israeli-Palestimian conflict. The 
question is: Will it do so? If the president makes 
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good on his commitment to the creation of an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state, that achievement would 
contribute importantly to promoting Us interests in 
the region. The United States is now so coupled to 
Israel that a failure to move substantively toward a 
Palestinian state will not surprise many regional 
observers, but it will further harden the deeply wor- 
rying regional antipathy. 

There is no doubt that Middle Easterners’ quest 


for a better life and for a politics free of corruption 


and coercion wil continue. This is evident in many 
coumtries across the region—including Egypt, where 
President Hosni Mubarak is facing unaccustomed 
criticism; in Saudi Arabia, where halting steps 
toward political reform are under way; in tiny 
Bahrain, where citizens are taking the king’s promise 
of democracy seriously; and, in Lebanon, where 
oppositional politics is finding a second wind. 

Yet abiding suspicions of America’s motives often 
contaminate the project of reform that America 
espouses. Although the topic of reform is the sub- 
ject of lively debates, so is the apparent hypocrisy 
of Washington's discourse on democracy. A further 
complication is that Iraq, intended to be the poster 
child for political reform, has became something 
else for ruling elites in the region's capitals. For 
Arab leaders, Iraq 1s the new cautionary tale, illus- 
trating,.as Algeria once did, the merits of status quo ` 
and stability against the risks of loosening a tight 
grip on power. 

Although the Iraq War will not produce the 
grand benefits that the Bush administration envis- 
aged in 2002 and 2003, and although the invasion 
has complicated rather than contributed to ending 
the challenge of Al Qaeda terrorism, important 
opportunities may yet emerge from the Us campaign 
in Iraq. While the shape of a new Iraqi state remains 
to be discovered, there is little doubt it will feature a 
strong Shiite coloration, with religion defining the 
Iraqi polity in ways the Washington war planners 
scarcely imagined. If the United States can develop 
a good working relationship with such a govern- 
ment, this would redound to the advantage of 
America’s image in the Muslim world. But the con- 
verse is also true, and much can go wrong. Either 
way, the Bush administration's historical legacy will 
turn on the fate of its attempt to transform Iraq and 
the Middle East. a 
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Iraq: From Insurgency to Civil War? 
AHMED S. HASHIM 


he last year was a truly horrible and brutal schedule on June 28, 2004, was designed to fore- 

one for hapless Iraq, which was wracked by stall the widespread violence that coalition forces 
both the violence inflicted by insurgents and expected for the original date. It also was an 
terrorists and the violence that came in the wake of acknowledgment by coalition officials that the vio- 


the inevitable military response. It remains to be lent resistance they insisted would not derail Iraq's 
seen whether 2005 proves better or whether the reconstruction now threatens the emergence of a 
country slides inexorably toward civil strife. sovereign nation. 

Insurgent attacks began in May 2003 with bomb- The formal transfer of “quasi-sovereignty” did 


ings of the us-led coalition’s military convoys and not halt or diminish the bloodshed. Instead, vio- 
vehicles. The insurgents have since targeted senior lence during the fall of 2004 reached new levels of 
Iraqi political figures, Iraqi security forces, and even brutality and intensity. Iraq's political scene is now 
Iraq technocrats and professionals, interpreters and dominated by fallout from the November battle to 
translators, and ordinary workers who “collaborate” take the city of Falluja from insurgents and by con- 
with the coalition. They also targeted foreigners tinuing uncertainty over whether general elections 
working with the United States in Iraq. The num- for a national assembly can take place on January 
ber of attacks on foreigners increased dramatically 30, 2005, unless security is restored. 
in April and May 2004, when scores were taken 
hostage, and continued unabated through the sum- MAPPING THE INSURGENCY 
mer with some suffering gruesome beheadings. Who is behind this complex insurgency, and 
Insurgents have launched attacks against nations what do these groups actually want? The resistance 
that are part of the coalition—killing officials and is not a united movement directed by a leadership 
diplomats from Spain, Japan, and Italy—in the hope with a single ideological vision. Indeed, the insur- 


of driving a wedge between these countries and the gents may have calculated that their success does 
United States and ultimately forcing them out of not now require an elaborate political and socio- 
Iraq. (So far Spain and the Philippines have with- economic vision of a “free” Iraq; articulating the 
drawn their forces.) These attacks have shaken the desire to be free of foreign occupation has sufficed 
coalition’s resilience and led to public protests to win popular support. Because they wish to avoid 
worldwide. Insurgent groups have also damaged or __fratricidal conflict, these groups are mostly cooper- 
destroyed electrical power stations, liquid natural- ating with one another and coordinating attacks at 
gas plants, and oil installations. Considerable evi- the operational and tactical levels despite profound 


dence suggests that the sabotage of critical political differences. As one insurgent leader put it, 
infrastructure was well thought out before the onset “We first want to expel the infidel invaders before 


of the war. anything else.” 
The stealthy manner in which power was for- Once the coalition forces leave it would not be 
mally handed over to the interim Iraqi government surprising to see conflict among the groups. Iraq is 


of Prime Minister Iyad Allawi two days ahead of overridden with partisan warfare by former regime 
loyalists, organized rebellions by disgruntled Iraqis, 


SH kindani TEE RE terrorism by foreign and domestic Islamist extrem- 
War College in Newport, Rhode Island The views expressed ists, and a wave of crime by organized gangs. We 
here are his alone. could also see different ethnic or sectarian groups 
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pitted against one another in a massive fight over 
who gets what, and when and how. Signs of such 
multilayered conflict do not augur well for Iraq's 
future stability. 

The insurgency today can be iene as low- 
level, localized, and decentralized, with large num- 
bers of independent political groups engaging in 
violence to disrupt and remove the US presence. The 
violence may not seem “low-level” to American 
troops on the ground, who have faced an average of 
85 attacks per day. But the attacks are sporadic, and 
many do not end with fatalities on either side. In 
any insurgency, however, even attacks that do not 
succeed are still significant, because they disrupt 
and destabilize while the government or the foreign 
power is trying to establish normality and stability. 
Even “low-level” violence can inflict terrible 
injuries. And it is still-an abnormal condition that 
strains resources and affects the state of mind of the 
public and the authorities. 

The insurgency remains localized ie now, both 
in terms of geography and popular national involve- 
ment. The Sunni insurgency is largely confined to 
one part of the country, the center, and even toa 
particular part of the center. Yet here, too, it would 
be wrong to belittle the threat posed by insurgents. 
They have often struck outside of their locales and 
caused considerable destruction and death. They do 
not look or act differently from the majority of 
Iraqis and can blend in easily with the population. 

The Sunni insurgency is not national in the sense 
of being popular nationwide. Neither Sunni Kurds 
nor Shia Arabs are going to fight to restore the for- 
mer regime or bring Sunni fundamentalists into 
power. And both Kurds and Shiites have issues with 
the Arab nationalist orientation of some of the 
insurgent groups. The Shiite insurgency, prominent 
earlier this year, was also less than national in 
scope. It managed to gain some sympathy and 
cooperation from Sunni rebels, but no nationwide 
Shia uprising occurred. On the contrary, Muqtada 
al-Sadr, the firebrand cleric who led the insurgency, 
has managed to alienate a:considerable portion of 
his own community. 

None of the insurgent groups, whether Sunni or 
Shiite, has nationwide legitimacy in this fragmented 
country; each has a message that appeals only to a 
specific community. Even so, these limits on popu- 
lar support for the insurgents have not translated 
into an advantage for the coalition. In preventing 
the msurgency from transcending the constraints of 
localization, the center of gravity remains, without 
a doubt, the people—ordinary Iraqi citizens who 


? 
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crave security, law and order, and the reconstruc- 
tion of their ravaged country. 

Combating the insurgency will not be easy. The 
insurgent groups’ methods of organization and polit- 
ical indoctrination remain opaque to American 
forces. The Iraqi insurgency is not like the insur- 
gencies of yesteryear, with transparent hierarchical 
organizational structures and quasi-regular military 
units. Moreover, the United States continues to show 
considerable failings in one of the critical aspects of 
counterinsurgency: intelligence-gathering. The us 
government has little understanding of social orga- 
nization and religious life in Iraq, especially the 
Sunni mosques that have become centers of oppo- 
sition to the coalition. 

Still, we can begin with a look at the evolution of 
the different insurgent groups. It is most useful to 
categorize the violence as having stemmed from 
two insurgencies—Sunni (by far the largest) and 
Shia—and, from there, the groups that, although 
possessing different goals, may join them tactically 
in the fighting. 


THE SUNNI CORE 

The Sunni insurgency began in May 2003 with 
an outbreak of violence among the Sunni-Arab pop- 
ulation ın an area bounded by the cıties of Baghdad, 
Ramadi, and Falluja that has come to be known as 
the “Sunnı Triangle.” The grievances of that minor- 
ity group—privileged under Saddam Hussein’s 
regime—stem from the threat to their identity in 
the new post-Sunni Iraq, the mistaken assumption 


‘that they would accept their loss of status and priv- 


ileges peaceably, and certain heavy-handed aspects 
of the American response to their discontent. 

With the collapse of an already ineffective police 
force and the rise of vicious criminal gangs (a result 
of the war and of Saddam’s release of more than 
200,000 criminals in 2000), the Sunni Arab com- 
mercial and middle classes hoped the United States 
would protect them. But the United States simply 
lacked the manpower to stop the decline of law and 
order and restore basic services. Middle-class allies 
would have been an invaluable asset to the coali- 
tion, and their support might have been forthcom- 
ing if their grievances had been addressed from the 
outset. As one Sunni observer put it, “If the Ameri- 
cans came and developed our general services, 
brought work for our people, and transferred their 
technology to us, then we would not have been so 
disappointed. But it is not acceptable to us as 
human beings that after one year America is still 
not able to bring us electricity.” 
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The coalition’s indifference to the concerns of the 
group that had held the reins of power for more than 
70 years was seen by leading Sunnis as a calculated 
step to marginalize that community in the new Iraq. 

The Sunni insurgency includes a prominent 
Islamist element made up of former military and 
security personnel who have received encourage- 
ment from the preaching of mainstream Sunni clergy. 
Traditionally, members of the Sunni clergy have not 
been as politically active as their Shiite counterparts 
in mobilizing the populace against perceived injus- 
tices. This has begun to change both in Iraq and in 
the rest of the Arab world. Friday sermons have been 
a traditional way to channel political and social dis- 
content in Muslim societies. In Iraq the sermons by 
Sunni clerics resonate with a population that has no 
notable or charismatic politician or lay leadership to 
turn to in a time of stress and humiliation. 

We also have witnessed the emergence of 
younger, politically active clergymen (imams) with 
clear-cut Salafist (purist) tendencies. The Salafis have 
contributed to the insurgency’s increasing violence 
by targeting leaders of 
other communities, pro- 
moters of “moral laxity,” 
and non-Muslims. They 
have derided the Shiites 
and their rituals and 
have even attacked and 
defaced posters of Shiite 
religious figures. In the 
fall of 2003 Islamists 
were particularly active 
in Mosul, where they attacked a nunnery, killed a 
well-known writer, bombed a popular cinema, and 
torched four liquor stores. 

While the Sunni insurgency is not endorsed by 
all Sunni Arabs, its support does come from all 
classes, both urban and rural, and includes stu- 
dents, intellectuals, former soldiers, tribal youth 
and farmers, and Islamists. Even some who do not 
actively support the insurgency are prepared to 
express their admiration for the rebels and their 
activities. For example, a member of the Falluja 
administrative council has openly stated that the 
insurgents are mujahideen, or holy warriors. “We 
don’t know them,” he said, but added, “Al Anbar 
[the province where Falluja is located] has a bigger 
nationalist consciousness than the rest of Iraq. We 
are also more religious. We consider this resistance 
a religious duty and a nationalist one as well.” 

The hardships imposed under international sanc- 
tions that were in place between 1991 and 2003 





Iraq is overridden with partisan warfare by 
former regime loyalists, organized rebellions 
by disgruntled Iraqis, terrorism by foreign and 
domestic Islamist extremists, and a 
wave of crime by organized gangs. 





promoted an Iraqi religious revival. The destruction 
of the Iraqi middle class, the collapse of the secular 
educational system, and the growth of illiteracy, 
despair, and anomie have resulted in large numbers 
of Iraqis seeking succor in religion. Despite its orig- 
inal allegiance to militant secularism, Saddam’s 
regime itself began to promote the re-Islamization 
of Iraqi society over the past 10 years to buttress its 
legitimacy. In 1999, for example, the government 
launched campaigns to restrict drinking and gam- 
bling establishments, narrow secular practices, and 
promote religious education and religious pro- 
gramming in the media. The regime even allowed 
Sunni clerics to politicize their sermons so long as 
they focused their ire on the forces that kept Iraq 
under debilitating sanctions. 


HARDER TO FIGHT 

The insurgency has benefited tremendously from 
this fusion of nationalist and Islamist sentiments 
among the Sunnis. In this context, the statement of 
an insurgent leader that the “most prominent resis- 
tance is the Islamic 
resistance” should not 
be doubted. The pro- 
Saddam group lost 
considerable power 
and legitimacy with the 
apprehension of the 
former Iraqi leader in 
mid-December 2003. 
Moreover, many of the 
insurgents have blamed 
the former regime and ruling Baath party for the 
disasters that have befallen the country. These 
“Islamo-nationalist” insurgents have shown greater 
motivation and dedication than either the former 
regime loyalists or the freelance rebels active in the 
early months of the insurgency. As the Islamo- 
nationalists took on a larger role during the fall and 
winter of 2003 and 2004, the insurgency became 
harder to fight for three reasons. 

First, the msurgents grew more proficient. 
American forces killed most of the incompetent 
ones; the tactics, techniques, and procedures of the 
surviving insurgents became more lethal as a result 
of experience. Their proficiency also increased with 
the addition of former professional military per- 
sonnel who, for nationalistic and religious reasons, 
increasingly opted for the path of violence. By the 
fall of 2003 these disgruntled military personnel— 
with no great sympathy for the defunct regime but 
outraged over the loss of status, privilege, and jobs 


that came with the disbanding of the armed forces 
in May 2003—began to play a larger role in the 
ranks of the insurgency. Senior or mid-ranking offi- 
cers acted as mentors for cells of untrained but 
enthusiastic insurgents. 

In the spring and summer of 2004, new insur- 
gents in Sunni regions showed a dramatic improve- 
ment in small-unit fighting skills. They can now 
stand and fight rather than merely “shoot and 
scoot” or “pray and spray” as in the past. They can 
conduct coordinated and effective small-unit 
ambushes against US forces and press attacks on 
supply convoys. l 

Second, the ranks of the insurgency were swollen 
by resentful young men from various Sunni Arab 
tribes. In the Falluja area, the 50,000-strong Albueissa 
tribe has played an especially prominent role. There 
are several distinct motivations for these insurgents. 
Some are intangible, such as the traditional tribal 
reluctance to submit to any kind of authority—Sad- 
dam often had trouble with Sunni Arab tribes—and 
the conservative Islamist and nationalist reluctance 
to submit to foreign infidels. Others are material 
grievances that the coalition could have addressed. 
These include not only the lack of security and eco- 
nomic opportunities, but also American missteps and 
alleged boorish behavior: trampling on tribal honor 
and customs when searching private homes and mdi- 
viduals, and withholding information about and 
access to detainees for months. 

In a discussion with several retired Sunni Arab 
officers last year I was forcefully informed that one 
of the biggest factors promoting hatred of the 
United States was its cultural ignorance and disdain 
for the Iraqis; the evidence lay in the daily treatment 
of Iraqis and detainees. It has not helped that us 
standard operating procedures when responding to 
ambushes and attacks have resulted in the slaying 
of innocent bystanders. 

Third, foreign terrorists and Sunni extremists 
began to play a larger role in the insurgency. There 
is growing evidence of an influx of foreign Islamists 
and anti-American groups, such as Al Qaeda and 
the Tawhid organization of the enigmatic Jordanian- 
Palestinian terrorist Abu Musab al-Zarqawi. Despite 
the insistence of the Bush administration that the 
former Baathist regime collaborated with Al Qaeda, 
it is increasingly clear that the American presence 
has attracted such groups into Iraq following the 
regime’s demise. Though relatively small in num- 
bers, they constitute a force multiplier and are will- 
ing to engage in operations that most Iraqi 
insurgents would prefer to avoid. 
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Foreign Islamists infiltrating into Iraq would be 
expected to make common cause with local Sunni 
Arab Salafis who have emerged in cities such as 
Ramadi, Falluja, and Mosul. In fact, the rise of Iraqi 
Salafism and the infiltration of foreign Islamists and 
Al Qaeda operatives help to explain the emergence 
of massive suicide bombings that began in August 
2003 and grew more frequent in 2004. 

The differing agendas and modi operandi of the 
Iraqi and foreign insurgents have caused tensions, 
to be sure. This summer the insurgent leadership in 
Falluja—largely made up of former military per- 
sonnel and Iraqi police and headed by clerics— 
ejected a number of non-Iraqi terrorists from the 
city. Even so, mutual suspicions have not prevented 
cooperation and logistical support. Efforts to infil- 
trate Iraq by Al Qaeda elements and freelance 
jihadists itching to fight the United States could 
succeed only if the foreign volunteers were pro- 
vided with resources, protection, concealment, and 
the necessary means to undertake their missions. 
They do not cross the borders into Iraq with the 
resources they need, and furthermore, “Arabs are 
not all alike”—that is, Arab infiltrators in Iraq do 
not easily blend with the locals. 


LAYERS OF REBELLION 

The number of insurgents is hard to ascertain. 
Neither the United States nor the new Iraqi gov- 
ernment knows. It is possible that the insurgents 
themselves do not know, since they are waging such 
a decentralized war. It is also possible that they 
exaggerate the number of their adherents for pro- 
paganda purposes. What we do know is that they 
have considerable sympathy among the Sunni Arab 
populace. While sympathy for the insurgency does 
not necessarily translate into activism within its 
ranks, the insurgency does have several layers of 
operational activists and supporters. 

One layer is its combat components—the indi- 
viduals who commit the acts of violence against 
coalition forces. The attackers are usually young 
men. Some are former soldiers, whose attacks and 
ambushes have been the best organized and most 
professional. Others are students, tribal youths, 
and unemployed men who undertake attacks with 
the guidance of older men with military experi- 
ence. Still others are part-time insurgents who par- 
ticipate in actions and then return to daily routines. 
Many of the most amateurish fighters have been 
killed or captured. 

The insurgency also has a layer of financiers and 
arms suppliers. Insurgency is costly. The insurgent 
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leadership needs money to entice recruits to 
actively participate in an enterprise that can lead to 
capture, injury, or death. Support for the goals of 
the insurgency—the fight for honor, nation, eth- 
nicity—are motivating factors to join, but money 
and arms are needed to maintain an insurgent orga- 
nization. For this reason, the former regime loyal- 
ists hid large quantities of money around the 
country before the regime’s downfall. American 
forces have uncovered many of these caches, and 
several key insurgents have been captured with 
large quantities of cash. But the insurgents continue 
to have access to financial resources. They have 
received donations from private citizens and par- 
ticularly from rich families, especially those who are 
in the construction, contracting, and commercial 
sectors:in Al Anbar province. 

As the Sunni insurgency has grown stronger and 
developed these various levels of support, certain 
dilemmas have emerged—dilemmas common to all 
military forces facing 
insurgencies. The case 
of Falluja can be seen as 
a microcosm of these 
dilemmas. In the spring 
of 2004, hundreds of 
insurgents had congre- 
gated in this city of 
300,000, particularly in 
the Jolan neighborhood. They were well armed and 
motivated; many were well trained. When they dug 
in to make a stand, the United States had four 
options: lay siege to the city and bombard it until the 
insurgents surrendered; launch a full-scale but 
bloody urban assault; walk away; or negotiate. After 
looking at the options, the Americans ended up 
negotiating with the insurgents through intermedi- 
aries to bring about a cessation of hostilities. 

This turn of events represented a political vic- 
tory for the insurgents. The United States had 
backed down, and, more important, had negoti- 
ated with the enemy. It was also a military victory: 
the insurgents had fought the Americans to a 
standstill. The unsavory outcome of the first bat- 
tle of Falluja played a key role in the us determi- 
nation to go back into the city and complete the 
mission in November 2004. This time American 
forces chose to launch an urban assault. The 
prospective consequences of an assault that had 
been considered too costly in April—the deaths of 
many Marines, insurgents, and civilians, and the 
destruction of the city—were now judged to be 
worth the result: a show of determination and the 





If the Maoist adage that political power 
grows out of the barrel of the gun is 
accurate, Muqtada al-Sadr should worry, 
because he has the fewest guns in Iraq. 





elimination of a considerable number of insur- 
gents along with their havens. 


THE OTHER INSURGENCY 

Sunnis are not the only problem. In March 
2004—to everyones surprise—significant elements 
of the Shiite community also rose in open rebellion 
against the coalition when Muqtada al-Sadr 
unleashed his so-called Mahdi Army in the cities of 
Najaf and Karbala. Suddenly the coalition was faced 
with the unsavory prospect of a second insurgency 
led by a faction of the Shiite majority—the coali- 
tion’s would-be allies. The precipitating factors of 
the Shiite insurgency were again the coalition’s mis- 
takes and failed policies, but, as with all conflicts, 
there were underlying causes. 

From the beginning, when he unexpectedly 
emerged as a political force, Muqtada had shown 
himself to be disdainful and critical of the Us admin- 
istrators and Iraqis who cooperated with them. How- 
ever, for the most part he 
was smart enough to 
avoid inciting violence. 
He focused his energies 
instead on revitalizing 
his father’s extensive 
political network among 
the poor Shia and the 
younger clerical estab- 
chant Mohammed Sadeq al-Sadr had been one 
of Iraq’s leading ayatollahs until he was assassi- 
nated by Saddam in February 1999 after he had 
begun mobilizing the dispossessed Shiites, partic- 
ularly those of Sadr City, a sprawling, squalid sub- 
urb of Baghdad where the unemployment rate 
hovers around 70 percent. 

Muqtada created a militia, a major step in itself, 
but cleverly argued that it would not be armed and 
would devote itself to social work in the neighbor- 
hoods. But the members of the militia hid at home 
the arms they had acquired from looted Iraqi mili- 
tary stores. Militia members practiced their marks- 
manship in the numerous garbage-filled open fields 
that dot Sadr City. ` 

The militia was made up largely of disgruntled 
and unemployed young Shiite men who would 
stand at street corners for hours on end every day. 
Eventually they would be enticed to attend Friday 
sermons, after which-their entry into the movement 
began. Few of the rank-and-file within the lower 
levels of the militia—often young, barely literate 
youths who had migrated from rural areas—had 
any training in arms or small-unit tactics. The size 


of the Mahdi Army has been estimated to be 
between 3,000 and 10,000. 

As Muqtada built up his organization, the coali- 
tion debated what to do, particularly after his ser- 
mons began to sound like they were preaching 
violence against the Americans. In March 2004, 
when the coalition decided to close down Muq- 
tada’s newspaper and then arrested one of his chief 
aides, he concluded that the United States was 
going to move decisively against him. He decided 
to preempt by calling out his supporters, arming 
them, and throwing them into battle against the 
coalition forces. 7 . 

What we need to understand about the Muqtada 
phenomenon is that it is not primarily religious, but 
populist. Therefore, attacking his nonexistent reli- 
gious credentials—as coalition officials did, simply 
because he is young and has not yet reached a level 
of religious learning within the Shiite clerical hier- 
archy—was a waste of time, effort, and resources. 
Muqtada does draw support from the fact that he is 
both a Seyyed (a descendant of the prophet 
Mohammed) and the son of one of the leading aya- 
tollahs of Iraq, a man of pronounced religious learn- 
ing. But Muqtada himself is purely political: a 
populist with xenophobic tendencies who does not 
like foreigners, particularly Iranians, even as he 
takes material aid from them. Indeed, among the 
reasons for Muqtada’s distaste for Ayatollah Ali al- 
Sistani—traq's leading Shiite cleric—is the fact that 
the latter is Iranian by birth. 

In this context, we must also see Muqtada’s 
uprising as an internal struggle within the Shiite 
hierarchy—waged largely between nativist Iraqi 
Shia and returning exiles—over political and socio- 
economic control of the Shiite population, and, by 
extension since the Shia are the majority, over the 
future of Iraq itself. Whether Muqtada expected a 
wider rallying of the Shiite population to his side is 
not clear, but he knew that no Shiite leader or orga- 
nization could openly take sides with'the United 
States or the coalition against him without losing 
legitimacy or being considered collaborators. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE SHIITE 

Other Shiite clerics have not openly joined the 
insurgency; for the most part they adopted a wait- 
and-see policy. But Muqtada’s April 2004 revolt won 
support and admiration among Sunni insurgents, 
who plastered his picture on the walls of Sunni- 
dominated towns. This would have been unheard 
of a few weeks earlier. Members of the Mahdi Army 
have begun to cooperate with the Sunni insurgents, 
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and there are rumors that a number of members 
tried to infiltrate into Falluja. 

Evidence of mutual Sunni and Shiite support 
has evoked memories of the 1920 revolt when the 
two communities cooperated in their uprising 
against the British. While there have been signs of 
cooperation in the insurgency, it has not been ata 
serious level. Yet the outpouring of sympathy for 
each other's struggles against the us-led coalition 
has shown that a genuine Iraqi nationalism 
encompassing the two Arab communities, but not 
the Kurds, does exist. More important, Muqtada 
has gained traction with many Shiites because of 
his perceived courage in defiantly standing up to 
the coalition. 

Yet he has been unable to foment a Shiite-wide 
revolt. Many Shia are simply terrified of his politi- 
cal vision of an Islamic government ruled by politi- 
cized clerics. Moreover, while his call to Iraqis for a 
nationwide revolt against the coalition has helped 
him to become a nationally recognized leader, he 
has yet to transcend the bounds of his own con- 
stituency. Class tensions among Shiites were 
revealed when the petite bourgeoisie and commer- 
cial class of Najaf and Karbala responded angrily to 
the loss of business because of the fighting. 

If the Maoist adage that political power grows 
out of the barrel of the gun is accurate, Muqtada al- 
Sadr should worry, because he has the fewest guns 
in Iraq. His militia is generally the weakest in the 
country. While it contains a number of members of 
the former Iraqi army, it also includes a large num- 
ber of young men who have little or no military 
skills (including many who had evaded the draft 
under the former regime). 

It is not surprising that in the firefights of the 
spring of 2004, casualties were very high among 
young Shiite insurgents. This, despite the fact that 
they chose to confront American forces in urban 
areas of holy significance, where the United States 
has generally been more cautious about using force. 
While many of the Sadrist militiamen were well 
armed and showed tremendous courage, they were 
not well trained and were clearly not prepared for 
intensive block-by-block combat (as were the 
insurgents in Falluja). 

Muqtada raised the banner of revolt again in 
August 2004. Several factors provoked the renewed 
fighting. The truce that was established in April 
2004 was never really respected by either side. 
Muatada’s stature had grown enormously since the 
uprising in spring 2004, while that of Iraqi officials 
and politicians aligned with the coalition had fallen 
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dramatically. The disjointed but parallel insurgen- 
cies taking place in April and May 2004, when both 
the Sunni and Shiite Arabs seemed on the cusp of a 
national rebellion, may have whetted Muatada’s 
appeals for a nationwide revolution and for taking 
a clear and unambiguous anti-American stance. 
Cleverly fusing religious and nationalist messages, 
he called for sectarian unity between Sunnis and 
Shiites and accused the United States of trying to 
eradicate Islam. He made it clear that his goal was 
the ouster of the foreign forces and the emergence 
of an independent and free Iraq. 


POLITICS BY OTHER MEANS 

Muqtada’ revolt in July and August 2004 seemed 
better organized than the spring revolt. The Mahdi 
Army still contained its share of wild-eyed and ill- 
trained “wannabe martyrs.” But this tıme it had its 


share of better-trained small units of six men armed. 


with rocket-propelled grenades (RPGs), mortars, and 
AK-47 assault rifles. Such units have been observed 
moving tactically with the riflemen giving covering 
and protective fire for the RPG and mortar teams. 
The Mahdi Army also enlarged the scope of the bat- 
tlefield. It took control of Sadr City and launched 
attacks against installations and personnel of the 
interim government. Muqtada also calculated that 
by making Najaf a stronghold, the interim govern- 
ment and us forces would have a hard time politi- 
cally in dislodging him. The Sadrists established 
their base in a huge cemetery in the city and in the 
shrine of Imam Ali. 

By August 2004 the United States and the 
interim government faced a dilemma. An assault in 
both locations would have been considered sacrile- 
gious. The United States would justify the Sadrist 
view of it as seeking to destroy Islam, while the 
interim government would reveal itself to be a 
“puppet.” Any urban battle would raise the ire of 
Shiites in Iraq and around the region, while a nego- 
tiated settlement would increase Muqtada’s stature. 
And if the cleric were to die in battle, his followers 
would respond to his martyrdom with an intense 
escalation of the violence. 

Muqtada repeatedly stated that he did not fear 
death and that, in fact, he was ready for ıt. This is 
clever rhetoric: as a Shiite and a cleric, he under- 
stands the power of martyr symbolism in Shiite his- 
tory. But he also wants to survive and be a key, if not 
the key, political player in the country. Violence 
undertaken to establish his credentials and show his 
independence from the coalition and the interim 
government has been the key instrument. 


The stand-off in Najaf was “peacefully” resolved 
after the intercession of Ayatollah Sistani, which 
helped forestall the need for an all-out urban assault 
on the Shiite insurgents ensconced in the city’s 
cemetery and around the shrine of Imam Alı. 
Although Muqtada and his militia earned the 
enmity of Najafis as a result of the destruction vis- 
ited upon the city, it is not clear that his political 
stature has suffered elsewhere in the country. His 
militia hid its weapons and quietly melted into the 
Shiite population, its members adamant that they 
would return to the fight if called upon. 

While Muqtada declared his willingness to enter 
the political process and compete as a national 
political figure, there is little trust between him and 
his co-belligerents. Serious clashes between US 
forces and the cleric’s militia continue in Sadr City. 
Moreover, Muqtada has not lessened his animosity 
toward the American presence or the interim gov- 
ernment. He is likely to continue to test the limits 
of his room for political maneuver by using both 
violent and political means in the months to come. 
Yet he remains focused for now on playing the 
political game. Although he was one of the few Shi- 
ite politicians who expressed dismay over the sec- 
ond assault on Falluja in early November, he did 
not provide material support to the Sunni insur- 
gents. He has kept his attention on intra-Shtite pol- 
itics as the various groupings within that 
community jockey for advantage prior to the Jan- 
uary 30 elections. This has allowed coalition forces 
to focus on the Sunni insurgents and terrorists 


THE SECOND BATTLE FOR FALLUJA 

By late summer 2004 it had become clear that 
the United States and the interim Iraqi government 
were not going to let stand the status quo that had 
existed in Falluja since April. The first battle of Fal- 
luja had ended unsatisfactorily from the viewpoint 
of the Bush administration and the us military 
forces on the ground. Increasingly, it was felt that 
Falluja should have been assaulted in April rather 
than acceding to an agreement with local authori- 
ties. As the summer proceeded, the situation in Fal- 
luja had become intolerable. 

Local Iraqi forces that were supposed to take over 
security and stability were either intimidated by the 
insurgents or joined them. Thus the city was not 
even under nominal government control. By late 
summer it had been fully transformed into an insur- 
gent sanctuary. One of the principles of insurgency 
warfare is the requirement for sanctuaries; these can 
be either within the country or in neighboring states. 


The Iraqi resistance does not have external sanctu- 
aries; as a result the insurgents realize that their only 
sanctuaries are in the urban jungle of Iraq's cities. 
(Syria and Iran have been accused of providing exter- 
nal sanctuary for the insurgents but it is not clear 
what the extent of that support is; nor is it clear 
whether it is very effective.) Sanctuaries allow the 
consolidation of power from which to strike out at 
other parts of the country; indeed, Falluja became an 
indoctrination and training center, an arms depot, 
and a “processing” station for foreign fighters. 

Falluja was perceived to be the sanctuary not 
only for local insurgents but also for the extremist 
terrorist groups whose kidnappings of foreigners 
and Iraqis were capped by beheadings that came to 
dominate the media in late summer and fall 2004. 
The internal and international revulsion made it 
seemingly easier to make the final decision to root 
out a burgeoning nest of terrorists. 

Moreover, Falluja had to be secured as a prelude 
to restoring stability and security in the Sunni-dom- 
inated center of the 
country in readiness 
for elections. These 





The second battle of Falluja may come to be 
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Indeed, the us and Iraq governments were 
caught on the horns of a dilemma as summer faded 
into fall. Despite official statements that the elec- 
tions might go ahead without Sunni Arab partici- 
pation, it was recognized that this was not feasible. 
If elections did occur without the full participation 
of the Sunnis, who make up 20 percent of the pop- 
ulation,.the results would lack the legitimacy of a 
popular mandate. 

But there is another hidden reason why the Bush 
administration wants the Sunni Arabs participating 
eagerly in the elections. Notwithstanding the pro- 
nounced lack of sympathy—and indeed intense dis- 
like—for that community among the neoconservative 
elements of the administration, it was recognized that 
Sunni nonparticipation would give the majority Shi- 
ites greater power and thus reduce the coalition’s 
room for maneuver concerning the future of Iraq. In 
other words, the Shiites would be expected to 
develop the hubris associated with predominance. 
Furthermore, a Sunni Arab boycott of the vote would 
leave Sunni Kurds 
more exposed to the 
majority Shiite Arabs 
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and secure post-Sad- 
dam Iraq. The transi- 
tional 275-member national assembly to be elected 
in January will appoint a caretaker government and 
then proceed to debate and adopt a new constitution 
for the country. In October 2005 the new constitu- 
tion is to be submitted for approval in a nationwide 
referendum. Two months after the approval of the 
new constitution, Iraq is to then hold yet another 
election to install a fully sovereign government with 
a new parliament and president. In short, Iraqis are 
expected to go to the polls three times in the space 
of one year. This would be a complex operation in 
the best of times. Continued violence could make 
the difficulties almost insurmountable. 

Something drastic had, to be done to reduce the 
violence, and since the epicenter of the insurrection 
was Falluja, an example had to be made of the city. 
Senior Bush administration officials—tor whom the 
idea of reducing the political power and importance 
of the Sunni Arabs was part of an unstated vision 
for post-Saddam Iraq—were not averse to the lib- 
eral use of force to teach this intractable Sunni out- 
post a lesson. But politics is complicated. It is never 
as black and white as ideological purists perceive. 





Postponement of 
the elections, sug- 
gested by some Iraqi politicians as well as by UN 
Secretary General Kofi Annan, was a nonstarter. An 
electoral delay would outrage the majority Shiite 
population, which sees the elections as the sym- 
bolic overthrow of 80 decades of disenfranchise- 
ment. Postponement would also leave Iraq with an 
interim government whose legitimacy was tenuous 
and decreasing by the day. Worst of all, ıt nou 
mean a victory for the insurgents. 


CORNERED SUNNIS 

The assault on Falluja, which began in earnest in 
early November 2004 (a few days after the us pres- 
idential election) and officially ended two weeks 
later, was momentous in its implications and out- 
comes, all of which are still being played out. Mili- 
tarily, the us Army and Marines did well in an urban 
conflict despite initial fears that it would take on the 
hue of Vietnam's Hue: a lengthy battle against a tena- 
cious enemy with the consequent casualty levels. 

Many insurgents stood and fought tenaciously, 
particularly those imbued with a sense of martyr- 
dom; but thousands, including key leaders and 
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some of the best trained, had concluded that dying 
‘in their sanctuary would not benefit the insurgency. 
They left Falluja and fanned out to other Sunni 
Arab cities where, with the help of local insurgents, 
they proceeded to conduct further operations in 
such places as Mosul. 

Indeed, the violence in Iraq did not diminish 
after the seizure of Falluja. The loss of a major sanc- 
tuary was a clear defeat for insurgents in light of the 
seizure of tons of explosives, information, weapons, 
and medical supplies. But this must be juxtaposed 
against the fact that, given a choice between the loss 
of a sanctuary and running away to fight another 
day, insurgents almost invariably will choose the lat- 
ter. The insurgents will lick their wounds, but not 
for long. The violence will doubtless continue as 
Iraq lurches uncertainly toward elections. 

Politically and societally, the assault on Falluja 
promises to be catastrophic for Iraq's future and for 
American success 1n Iraq. Although it looks as if the 
elections are on track to take place notwithstand- 
ing the violence, it is feared that polling stations will 
lack adequate security and will be subject to attacks 
right up to the day of the election itself. 

Yet it is on the societal more than the political level 
that Iraq's fissures are most worrisome. The ethno- 
sectarian chasm dividing Iraq's three major popula- 
tion groups—the Sunni Arabs, the Sunni Kurds, and 
the Shiite Arabs—has widened. After the successful 
but destructive assault on Falluja, the Sunni Arabs 
are not merely alienated; they are outraged, and their 
support for the insurgency has increased. 

More ominously, a large number of Sunni see no 
future for their community in the new Iraq. They 
believe that they have been deliberately marginal- 
ized by the United States with the support of the 
Kurds and the Shiites. It will not be long before they 
begin to call for the formation of an autonomous 
Sunni Arab region in the center. At the same time, 
since the Sunni Arab minority was not a disenfran- 
chised and disgruntled minority but a well-placed 
and well-educated group constituting a solid per- 
centage of the Iraqi middle and professional classes, 
many in this class are either thinking of emigrating 
or have done so already. 

The Sunni Arabs clearly did not expect much 
from the Kurds, with whom mutual historical mis- 
givings have been aggravated by Kurdish support 
for the coalition and interethnic violence between 
Arab and Kurd in the north. To its consternation, 
the Sunni Arab community also saw no material or 


even moral support from the Shiite Arabs, who 
either stood on the sidelines or participated in the 
assault on Falluja as part of the Iraqi military forces, 
most of which were made up of Shiite recruits from 
the south or former Kurdish peshmerga irregulars. 
(By way of contrast, Sunnis point to their extensive 
support for the uprisings of Muqtada ın April and 
August 2004.) Indeed, the silence of Ayatollah Sis- 
tani during the second battle of Falluja stunned the 
Sunnis, whose leaders and clerics alternately 
implored him to take a stance or attacked him for 
his silence. 

What the Sunnis failed to understand is that the 
more extremist elements of their insurgency—that 
is, the groups controlled or led by Sunnis whose 
loathing of Shiites exceeds their loathing of the infi- 
del foreigner—have made the Shia both weary and 
wary of the Sunni insurgency. Dozens of Shiite 
members of the security services have been brutally 
killed for no other reason than because they are Shi- 
ites. Many Shiites have concluded, moreover, that 
there is no good reason to support an insurgency 
that threatens to sabotage their emergence as the 
key political force in Iraq. 


WEIGHING THE FUTURE 

Iraq is at a fateful point in its history. As the coun- 
try heads toward elections and an uncertain future, 
the second battle of Falluja may come to be seen as 
the time from which to date Iraq's slide into civil 
strife between its communities, leading in the end to 
its possible break-up. If the communities can engi- 
neer a break-up without the kind of violence that has 
tormented the land for the past two years, this may 
yet be the best outcome. On the other hand, if the 
insurgency diminishes and Iraqis in the coming year 
discover the virtues of political participation and bar- 
gaining and tolerance, then their country has a 
chance of pulling through. Ominously, much of the 
evidence points to continuing violence and growing 
intercommunal strife as the various communities 
increasingly get caught up in spiraling mutual antag- 
onisms over land, resources, and political power. 

A legitimate government, relatively effective 
security forces, a reduction in the maximalist 
demands made by the various communities, Sunni 
satisfaction that they will not be discriminated 
against in a Shiite-dominated Iraq, and, of course, 
a reduction in the Sunni support for the insurgency 
are the benchmarks by which we can judge that the 
country will not slide into further conflict. E 
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After Arafat 


| 
| GLENN E. ROBINSON 


2004, heralds a new era in Palestinian poli- 

tics. Whether one viewed Arafat with con- 
tempt or with admiration, or, like most Palestinians, 
with decidedly mixed emotions, there is no question 
that Arafat was the principal Palestinian actor for the 
past four decades. In the absence of the “old man,” 
the landscape of politics in Palestine will change, 
and mostly for the better. In recent years Arafat had 
become a drag on Palestinian politics, blocking calls 
for badly needed internal reform, greater democracy, 
and less corruption in the Palestinian Authority. 

While change is inevitable and to be welcomed, 

Palestinian politics will be marked by predictable 
continuities as well. The travails of everyday life 
under military occupation will not change any time 
soon, nor will the structure of Palestine's basic polit- 
ical economy. The fundamental choices facing 
Palestinians and Israelis|if they are ever to make 
peace have not changed. Arafat’s death in France at 
the age of 75 marks the end of an era and a chance 
to revitalize Palestinian politics, but the passing of 
one man will not fundamentally alter the basic cal- 
culus of life as a e 7 


| 
T> death of Yasir Arafat on November 11, 


THE END OF ONE-MAN RULE 

Arafat, wore several institutional hats, including 
chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO); head of its largest faction, Fatah; president of 
the Palestinian Authority, or PA; and (often forgot- 
ten) president of the State of Palestine declared by 
the PLO in 1988. In all these capacities, he domi- 
nated Palestinian politics. Arafat effectively 
marginalized the Palestinian parliament and judi- 
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ciary within the PA, maintained a firm grip on the 
authority’s security forces until his dying day, and 
masterfully employed patronage resources to keep 
the wheels of the Fatah political machine churning 
in all Palestinian communities. While never the 
cruel dictator, Arafat epitomized one-man rule. 

Palestinians and their politics have come a long 
way since Arafat took the reins of power in the 
heady days of revolution in the 1960s. While Pales- 
tine has its share of men eager to replicate Arafat's 
rule and ready to use an iron fist, to do so, it is 
unlikely that these political strategies would suc- 
ceed in today’s Palestine. Palestinians are simply too 
modern and democratic in their sensibilities to tol- 
erate a re-creation of one-man rule. 

Mahmoud Abbas, also known as Abu Mazen, 
will ably fill Arafats shoes in the short term both as 
chairman of the PLO and, probably, as the new pres- 
ident of the pa after the January 9, 2005, special 
election. While Abbas will be the most important 
Palestinian political actor, he will not be alone at the 
top. Ahmed Qurei (Abu Ala) will remain PA prime 
munister, a position that was considerably strength- 
ened during Arafat's dying days. Indeed, the office 
of the prime minister is now the top political posi- 
tion within the PA, while the presidency has been 
relegated, properly, to little more than a ceremonial 
post. A revitalized judiciary and parliament will 
likewise help to check untoward political ambition. 
Fatah itself has a number of potential chiefs both 
inside the occupied territories and, like Faruq Qad- 
dumi, still ın exile. In short, collegial leadership 
more properly institutionalized will likely replace 
the personalized, one-man rule of the Arafat era. 

The downside to transitioning from one-man rule 
is the risk of fragmentation and chaos as power is 
dispersed too widely and power grabs become more 
tempting. Palestinians seemed well aware of the 
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aware of the potential for such chaos, even civil 
war, in the weeks following Arafats death and went 
out of their way to emphasize national unity. For 
example, armed militants from the Al Aksa Martyrs 
Brigades, a Fatah offshoot, publicly pledged their 
loyalty to Abbas after four years of harshly criticiz- 
ing his condemnations of their activities. The end 
of one-man rule in Palestine may usher in democ- 
racy or chaos; it certainly will bring something pro- 
foundly different. 


THE RAMALLAH SPRING 

Arafat did not distinguish himself as a champion 
of democracy. While he himself was the only demo- 
cratically elected Arab head of state, Arafat resisted 
attempts to create democratic checks and balances 
in the pA. Thwarting internal reform efforts became 
particularly pronounced during the past three years 
as Arafat, caged in his crumbling Muqata com- 
pound by Israel, became almost paranoid about 
challenges to his leadership. 

As politics stagnated, cynicism grew among ordi- 
nary Palestinians. Support for reform in the PA was 
overwhelming in the last months of Arafats life. The 
last major opinion survey taken among Palestinians 
before Arafat fell ill found that 93 percent supported 
fundamental reform of the pa. While its leaders rou- 
tinely blame the occupation for their inability to 
carry out reforms, Palestinians blamed PA official- 
dom more than Israels occupation by 42 percent to 
39 percent. The same poll (conducted in September 
by the Palestine Center for Policy and Survey 
Research) found that 88 percent of Palestinians 
believe that corruption exists ın the PA; of those, 
two-thirds believe it will not get any better. Less 
than half of all Palestinians (42 percent) had a favor- 
able view of the PA presidency, and Arafat could only 
garner 35 percent of the vote in a fictional run-off 
with Marwan Barghouti (sitting in an Israeli jail) and 
Mahmud al-Zahhar (a Hamas official). While Arafat 
leaves behind a vast and complex legacy, future his- 
torians doubtless and justly will criticize him for the 
institutional mess he left behind in the PA. 

Starting from this nadir, Palestinian politics is 
poised to witness its own Prague Spring. A series of 
elections in 2005, if free and fair, will rejuvenate 
Palestinian politics in a way unmatched since the 
rise of a new elite in Palestine in the 1970s and 
1980s. Indeed, the elections may fundamentally rev- 
olutionize Palestinian politics. The most symbolic 
but least important of the four sets of elections now 
scheduled for 2005 is the presidential election in 
January. Barring a surprise, Abbas will, as noted, 


become the new PA president, in spite of his tepid 
popularity among ordinary Palestinians. 

More important will be the spring elections for 
parliament and for local governments, likely to be 
held at the same time in May. The parliament was 
first elected in 1996, and there have been no subse- 
quent elections. Indeed, legally speaking, all PA insti- 
tutions, including the parliament, technically expired 
in May 1999 under the terms of the Oslo Accords. 
Still, the parliament has been crawling along, rightly 
seen as impotent by most Palestinians. During the 
1996 election, Aratat overruled locally elected Fatah 
candidates to hand-select his own party list, thereby 
blocking many popular homegrown Fatah cadres in 
favor (usually) of “outsiders” who returned to Pales- 
tine on his coattails in 1994. Without Arafat around 
to pull the strings, a more representative and 
vibrant—and, it is hoped, effective—parliament will 
be elected. With the new parliament will come a new 
prime minister, or at least a new mandate for the 
existing premiership of Ahmed Qurei. 

Municipal elections for town mayors and village 
councils will also be held, for the first time since 
1976. Originally, only a small number of municipal- 
ities were to hold elections in December 2004. 
Arafats death postponed the elections several months 
and now provides the opportunity for elections in all 
local government units. Arafat had thwarted local 
elections for years out of fear that his opponents 
would fare too well. Reformers were able to convince 
him to go ahead with some local elections where it 
was thought that Fatah candidates would prevail. 
With Arafat gone and the legitimacy of Palestinian 
governance on the line, there is no good reason now 
not to hold local elections across the land. 

The most consequential Palestinian elections will 
be held in August 2005 during the sixth Fatah con- 
ference. These mternal Fatah elections will bring to 
positions of prominence younger Fatah cadres not 
closely tied to Arafats old guard from his exile days 
in Tunis and Beirut. Seventeen stalwarts from the 
Fatah central committee “elected” Abbas (in a 
meeting presided over by him) to run as Fatah’s 
candidate for PA president, and not one was a born- 
and-bred Palestinian from the West Bank or Gaza 
or had grown up under the shadow of occupation. 
Because of his long and distinguished history in the 
Palestinian national movement, Abbas is popular in 
the PLO hierarchy, but he has no grassroots support 
in Palestinian society. He is more the quiet intellec- 
tual of Palestine than the glad-handing politician 
Palestinians knew in Arafat. In declining to run 
against Abbas for PA president, the far more popu- 


lar Barghouti wrested from the Fatah leadership its 
pledge to hold Fatah central committee elections 
for the first time in 16 years.The results of these 
elections will likely remake the face of Palestine’s 
still pre-eminent party, at the least by expanding its 
leadership to include “insiders.” 

What sets the elections of 2005 apart from those 
in 1996, besides their breadth, is the likely partici- 
pation of Hamas and other opposition parties. Dur- 
ing the voter registration drive in the summer of 
2004 (and which continued in November), Hamas 
encouraged all its supporters to register to vote. 
Hamas has also stated unequivocally.and for years 
that it will participate in municipal elections. It now 
also appears an even bet that Hamas will run in the 
parliamentary elections, although that fluid situa- 
tion is subject to rapid change. Hamas will not, how- 
ever, participate in the presidential election 
(although one 
declared candidate is 
allied with Hamas); 
the presidency is 
seen to be too much 
of an Oslo creation 
for Hamas to stom- 
ach. More impor- 
tant, Hamas does not yet want a face-to-face 
showdown with Fatah on such a national scale, for 
fear of losing. While Hamas is nearly Fatah’s equal 
in terms of popularity, it still does not have the 
national political infrastructure to match Fatah ina 
vote of this ımportance. 

For the Ramallah Spring to see fruition, Israel 
must cooperate. Genuine Palestinian elections can- 
not occur in the midst of checkpoints and road- 
blocks, with Israeli Defense Forces personnel 
hovering around every corner. Nor can they occur 
without the participation of Palestinians in East 
Jerusalem. Israel obliged on both these points in the 
1996 elections and early indications are good that 
it will do so again. Still, given Israel’s physical con- 
trol of the occupied territories, it has plenty of 
leverage to play spoiler if it so chooses. 


THE YOUNG GUARD RETURNS 

While Abbas and Qurei will be warmly wel- 
comed in Washington, they are best viewed as tran- 
sitional figures. They represent the “Oslo 
elite’—the PLO leaders who signed on to the Oslo 
peace process from their base of exile in Tunisia and 
then returned to Palestine in the 1990s after 
decades abroad. The core of the Oslo elite is quite 
small, numbering in the hundreds, but ıt dominates 





People who believe that Arafat’s death now 
means that Palestinian moderates are free to 
make a deal more to Israel’s liking are mistaken. 
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the upper echelons of the pA bureaucracy and secu- 
rity forces. Its network of supporters is significantly 
larger, including the 100,000 exiles who returned 
to their homeland under Oslo, the vast majority of 
whom were rank-and-file Palestinians affiliated with 
the police and security forces. 

The returning Oslo elite effectively quashed the 
emergence of a new generation of PLO leaders born 
and raised in the West Bank and Gaza. This so-called 
Intifada elite, or young guard, was intimately shaped 
by life under occupation. Members of this group are 
better educated, with more democratic leanings and 
institutional predispositions than the old guard. 
While they are comfortable negotiating with Israel, 
they have also learned to be comfortable fighting Israel 
when necessary. Barghouti is the most famous name 
associated with this new breed of leaders. A student 
leader and Fatah activist in the first Intifada, jailed 
and then expelled by 
Israel, Barghouti was 
an outspoken advo- 
cate for the Oslo 
accords and for 
peace with Israel. He 
was elected to the 
Palestinian parlia- 
ment in 1996, became secretary-general of Fatah in 
the West Bank, and, tellingly, emerged as a leading 
public voice against corruption and authoritarianism 
in the PA. When he became convinced that Israel 
would never get serious about a genuine and credi- 
ble Palestinian state unless armed resistance but- 
tressed the negotiations, Barghouti became a leading 
voice in support of Intifada. Israel imprisoned him 
for his Intifada activities, and an Israeli court found 
him guilty of indirect responsibility in the deaths of 
five people. Barghouti refused to recognize the Israeli 


courts authority, and so put up no defense. In much 


the same way that Afrikaners used to view Nelson 
Mandela (and some still do to this day), most Israelis 
view Barghouti as a terrorist with whom they must 
never negotiate. 

The young guard coalesced in Palestinian uni- 
versities and Israeli jails in the wake of vast social 
changes brought on by Israel’s occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip following the 1967 war. 
In the decade prior to the outbreak of the first 
Intifada in 1987, this grassroots elite ingeniously 
built an infrastructure of resistance and mobiliza- 
tion through organizations of civil society. These 
organizations and the new social relations on 
which they were formed provided the backbone for 
the first Intifada and for the subsequent emergence 
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of the most vibrant civil society in the Arab world. 

It was this new elite that Arafat and his coterie had 
to break, through co-option, intimidation, and 
marginalization, in order to effectively consolidate 
power in the West Bank and Gaza after Oslo. The 
failure of the Oslo project and the subsequent out- 
break of the second Intifada dramatically weakened 
the grip on power that the Oslo elite had established 
over seven years. Arafat was the lone remaining sym- 
bol of the Oslo elite who held together its structure 
of power. His passing paves the way for the reemer- 
gence of the young guard into the upper echelons of 
Palestinian politics. While Abbas may well preside 
over the signing of a peace treaty with Israel, the 
future of Palestinian politics belongs to the Marwan 
Barghoutis. 


CONTINUITIES 

While Arafats death will occasion changes, 1t will 
not alter several significant continuities in Pales- 
tinian political life. Everyday life for most Pales- 
tinians has not changed with Arafat’s passing and 
likely will not for some time. They are still a people 
under siege. Illegal Jewish colonies in the West 
Bank continue to expand, chewing up precious 


land; the World Court's finding that the security 
wall being built in the West Bank is illegal under 
international law has not stopped its construction; 
the economic and social strangulation brought on 
by endless internal checkpoints ın the West Bank 
carries on; the daily humiliatons and degradations 
that produce suicide bombers and a general hatred 
of Israel continue unabated. This is for Palestinians 
living in the West Bank and Gaza. For many 
refugees in the diaspora, especially in Lebanon, the 
personal insecurity that comes with statelessness is 
also manifested. 

Some intellectuals argue that the occupation has 
gone too far to be reversed, that it is now time to 
speak of how to arrange a single, bi-national state 
for Jews and Palestinians in the whole of mandatory 
Palestine. While this argument has a certain seduc- 
tiveness to it, the unintended consequence would 
be to perpetuate the occupation permanently. 
Under this scenario, neither settlers nor Israeli sol- 
diers would have any reason to ever leave the West 
Bank, and the occupation—no doubt in another 
guise—would grind on. 

Another fact of political life unchanged by 
Arafat’s death is the core of the Palestinians’ 
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demands for peace. The notion that Arafat was a 
hard-liner whose radical demands sank the peace 
process is sorely misguided. Palestinians do have 
their hard-liners who reject any compromise with 
Israel and will never agree to permanently accept 
the Jewish state. Public opinion polls suggest that 
perhaps a quarter of the Palestinians living in the 
West Bank and Gaza today fit this description. 
(Israel has a similar number of Jews who reject any 
notion of Palestinian statehood.) Many of these 
Palestinians support Hamas, whose 1988 charter 
flatly calls for the elimination of Israel (but whose 
leaders have often been more slyly oe on the 
subject in recent years). 

While Arafat undoubtedly went to his grave 
believing that Palestine was unjustly stolen from its 
rightful inhabitants by the Zionist movement, the 
bulk of the evidence suggests that he was ultimately 
willing to cut a deal with Israel—but not just any 
deal. Perhaps Arafat was insincere about accom- 
modation, but his successors are not. However, they 
will stick to the same 
fundamental demands 
that Arafat insisted on. 
Those people who 
believe that Arafat's death > » 
now means that Pales- 
tinian moderates are free 
to make a deal more to Israel’s liking are mistaken. 

The PLO leadership, including Abbas and Bargh- 
outi, shares three fundamental principles on which 
a peace deal with Israel must be constructed. First, 
it must be based on the 1967 borders. Palestinian 
negotiators have already accepted the principle of 
small and mutual land swaps, so Israel would likely 
be able to annex some major settlements. But the 
land swaps must be of equal size and quality. The 
broader principle is that Palestinians view their 
great concession as accepting Israel on 77 percent 
of historic Palestine, and they are not prepared to 
negotiate away any more than that. 

Second, Jerusalem must be shared as the capital for 
two states. Neither Arafat, Abbas, Barghouti, nor any 
other Palestinian leader would agree to a settlement 
that left the al-Aqsa mosque and other key Muslim 
and Palestinian sites in Jerusalem under exclusive 
Israeli sovereignty. There have been numerous cre- 
ative formulas devised over the years for sharing 
Jerusalem. But without a credible Palestinian capital 
in Jerusalem, there will be no peace agreement. 

Third, a fair solution must be found to the issue 
of Palestinian refugees and their descendents, now 
numbering 4 million. Again, the broad outlines of 





A series of elections in 2005, if free and 
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a deal are known: refugees are to be settled in some 
combination of current host countries, other third 
countries, the new Palestinian state, and Israel. 
Resettlement in Israel will be small, unlikely to 
exceed the figure of 100,000 that Israel accepted in 
principle over five decades ago. 

Palestinian negotiators have shown tactical flex- 
ibility within the context of strategic demands. 
They have been flexible on minor land swaps as 
long as the principle of the 1967 borders is hon- 
ored; they have been flexible on the details of shar- 
ing Jerusalem as long as the principle of 
establishing a credible, sovereign capital there is 
honored; they have been flexible on recognizing 
Israeli demographic concerns as long as the princi- 
ple of a just solution to the refugee problem is 
squarely addressed. 

But fundamental Palestinian demands will not 
change with the passing of Arafat. And both sides 
will still be faced with the same basic issues. Pales- 
tine will need to prevent its true rejectionists from 
undermining the major- 
ity’s wish for a two-state 
solution. Israel will need 
to accept that it must 
truly let go of the West 
Bank once and for all, 
that it must share 
Jerusalem, and that it cannot ignore the refugee 
issue. An old quip underscores the stark demo- 
graphic reality: Israel has its choice of being big by 
retaining the West Bank, or remaining Jewish, or 
remaining democratic; it can choose any two of 
these characteristics, but it cannot have all three. 


IMBALANCE OF POWER 

Yet another continuity following Arafat's death is 
the imbalance of power between Israel and the 
Palestinians that informs all aspects of their rela- 
tionship. Despite the false bravado of Palestinian 
militants, Israel is not leaving Gaza because of 
Palestinian military might. Israel is departing Gaza 
because it has no wish to maintain control over 
nearly 2 million Palestinians for the sake of 7,000 
settlers. Nor can Palestinians militarily force Israel 
to quit the West Bank, as has been shown clearly 
during the current Intifada. Indeed, Palestinians 
have no way to compel Israel to leave the occupied 
territories. As it stands, Israel will decide that issue 
internally. But if it is up to Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon, Israel will never truly quit the West Bank. 

The imbalance of power is seen most obviously 
in the occupation itself. Israel will build colonies, 
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erect the security wall, allow or disallow the 
movement of Palestinian goods, services, and peo- 
ple, and move its own troops around the West 
Bank entirely at its own discretion. Palestinians are 
simply unable to effectively confront and counter 
Israeli power, which is a major reason why the soft 
targets of terror have so often been chosen. But 
even here, Palestinians have failed to coerce Israel 
to acquiesce in any policy against its wishes. Over- 
whelming weakness produces perpetual insecurity. 
Ordinary Palestinians are at the mercy of Israel 
policy decisions, and usually the forces imple- 
menting those decisions do not act ın the best 
interests of the Palestinians. 

‘Two points are clear from this imbalance. First, 
Palestinians can enjoy personal security only when 
they have their own independent state. Whatever 
level of corruption Palestine’s government may sink 
to, itis highly unlikely that 1t will brutalize its own 
citizens simply-on the grounds that they are Pales- 
tinians. It may arrest and torture political dissidents, 
but it will not declare war on its own people. Sec- 
ond, Palestinians are incapable of correcting the 
imbalance of power on their own and arriving at an 
independent state. Only through sustained and 
intense international participation by the so-called 
Quartet of the United States, European Union, Rus- 
sia and the United Nations—but especially the 
United States—will some balance come to the nego- 
tiations, with the possibility of a good outcome for 
the Palestinians and Israelis alike. 


DEMOCRACY AND JUSTICE 

Arafat’s death will not change Palestine’s basic 
political economy, which itself will profoundly 
shape the kind of state Palestine becomes. Palestine 
has a large unskilled and semi-skilled labor force 
that historically relied on jobs in the Israeli agncul- 
tural and construction sectors. Up to 40 percent of 
the Palestinian labor force in the West Bank and 
Gaza formerly worked daily in Israel, but that num- 
ber dropped dramatically during the uprising. Agri- 
culture remains a staple of the economy, and textile 
manufacturing had been an emerging sector before 
the Intifada. By developing world standards, Pales- 
tine has an exceptionally large and well-educated 
professional class. None of these fundamentals 
changes with the passing of Arafat. 


Of greatest concern to the prospects of democ- 
racy emerging out of Palestine’s political economy 
is the way that central government revenues are 
structured. During the 1990s, the PA received about 
80 percent of its total revenues from external 
“rents” paid by outsiders to the PA treasury. About 
90 percent of these rents were taxes on Palestinian. 
labor and commerce in Israel that were collected by 
Israel and then given to the PA as lump-sum pay- 
ments. The Intifada has played havoc with the PA 
budget. Domestic taxation, already limited, has 
decreased; the taxes collected by Israel are way 
down and are usually withheld from the PA; reliance 
on external contributions (primarily from the Arab 
states and Europe) has increased. 

Thus, the pattern in Palestine is of a centralized 
state that does not collect taxes from its own people 
but instead relies on external rents, which then get 
distributed from the top down into society. This type 
of state, known as “rentier” or “distributive,” is well 
known among oil-exporting countries, among oth- 
ers. It never produces democracy. If this distributive 
form of political economy is consolidated with state- 
hood, then the chances of Palestine developing 
democratically will be greatly diminished. 

The deaths of historic figures often have produced 
dramatic changes in their wake: in China after Mao, 
in Spain after Franco, in the Soviet Umon after Stalin, 
in Egypt after Nasser. Arafats death provides that rare 
historical opportunity for enormous and generally 
beneficial change.to take place in Palestine. It will 
almost certainly lead to the kind of revitalization of 
politics that Spain witnessed after the death of 
Franco. But Spain had a helpful Europe to bring it 
along on the path of democracy. Palestine must have 
a cooperative Israel for Palestinian democrats to suc- 
cessfully contain Palestine’s rejectionusts. Israel failed: 
in this regard when Abbas was prime minister in 
2003; the stakes are much higher now. l 

While the opportunities are great, they are not 
endless. Palestine will also be subject to the pulls of 
strong continuities, structural conditions that are 
not easily changed. Palestine’s comparative weak- 
ness, its political economy, and the occupation are 
not upended so easily. Neither are its fundamental 
requirements for a comprehensive peace with Israel. 
Arafats death will not change Palestinian views of 
minimal justice. E 
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Politicide: 
Ariel Sharon and the Palestinians 


| 
rime Minister Ariel Sharon's political troubles 
began a year and a half ago when a mainly 
grassroots movement rose up inside Israel 
and demanded construction of a barrier around 
major Israeli urban centers. Supporters of the 
fence—which in some strategic locations such as 
Jerusalem is being built as a wall—hoped it would 
prevent suicide bombers from entering Israel. The 
settlers and most of the Israeli far right opposed the 
fence because it could create an implicit border that 
would, in effect, re-partition Palestine and leave 
many settlements outside of its boundaries. It 
would also, many feared, mean the end of the 
“Greater Israel” ideology. Most of Sharon’s cabinet 
and his fellow Likud party members in the Knesset 
and the party’s central committee strongly opposed 
the project. 
Supporters of the walls were motivated less by ide- 
- ology than by anxiety about the Palestinian suicide 
bombings of civilians that the Israeli military seemed 
unable to prevent. Sharon! however, saw advantages 
‘ in separation or “disengagement,” a tactical initia- 
tive that included not only the construction of the 
security barrier in the West Bank but also the with- 
drawal of troops and the dismantling of settlements 
in the Gaza Strip as part of a presumed master plan. 
What is Sharon's plan? Iti is nothing less than the 
` politicide of the Palestiman people: a combined mil- 
itary, political, diplomatic, and psychological pro- 
cess that has, as its ultimate goal, the dissolution of 
the Palestinians’ existence as a legitimate socially, 
politically, and economically independent entity. 


BARUCH KIMMERLING is a professor of sociology at Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem He is the author, with Joel S. Migdal, of 
The Palestinian People A History | (Harvard University Press, 
2003). This essay expands on an article he wrote for Le Monde 
Diplomatique 
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Despite losing a Likud party referendum in May, the 
prime minister has managed to keep his plans on 
track, in part with support from the opposition 
Labor party. 


TWO ZIONISMS 

The recent split between Sharon and his core con- 
stituency is not surprising. Sharon’s “school” of Zion- 
ism—Labor Zionism—is the historical rival of 
Romantic Revisionist Zionism, which is the histori- 
cal ancestor of the ruling Likud party. Revisionist 
Zionists envisioned the establishment of a Jewish 
state within the borders of Greater Israel (including 
what is today the territory of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan) without specifying how this aim should be 
achieved or how to deal with the fate and reaction of 
the Arab inhabitants of the country and the region. 
The basic assumption of the Revisionist school was 
that the Jewish people have an incontestable histori- 
cal and moral right to the entire ancestral land and 
that this right would be self-implementing. 

The approach of Labor Zionists to Jewish 
nation-building in Palestine was completely differ- 
ent. They believed less in “rights” and more in 
incrementally established facts on the ground. At 
the same time they took into consideration the 
changing local and international balance of power 
between the Jews and the Arabs as well as between 
their respective supporters in the international 
arena. The basic tactic was to acquire by purchase, 
and later by sword, the maximum amount of terri- 
tory with the minimal number of Arab inhabitants. 
Labor Zionism has no fixed or sacred borders but 
only loosely conceptualized and changeable fron- 
tiers. In the Labor Zionist view, the amount of ter- 
ritory under Jewish control is flexible and always 
subject to a complex combination of the ability to 
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hold on to it while paying attention to political, 
social, military, and demographic considerations. 

This pragmatic and sophisticated approach to the 
colonization of Palestine was one of the principal 
causes of the incredible success of the Zionist pro- 
ject, which from the start seemed to be working 
against all odds. Over the past four decades, the 
boundaries between the two camps have blurred— 
Sharon himself, a disciple of Labor Zionism, was 
elected leader of the rival Revisionist camp—yet the 
essential distinctions between the approaches 
remain. An aggressive version of the Labor Zionists’ 
vision underlies Sharon's attempt to resolve the cen- 
tral dilemma of the Israeli state. 


ISRAEL'S DILEMMA 

Since the 1967 War, Israel has become entangled 
in an ongoing and deepening existential crisis. The 
crisis was caused by basic internal contradictions 
that accompanied the 


The Israeli colonial system started to crack fol- 
lowing the Palestinian popular uprising, or the first 
Intifada, which began on December 9, 1987, and 
was mainly characterized by mass demonstrations 
and stone throwing by youths at Israeli troops sta- 
tioned within Palestinian cities and refugee camps. 
Israeli society for the first time began to pay some 
of the costs of the occupation, not only politically 
and economically but socially through an altered 
self-image. The first Intifada was completely 
crushed, but neither the Israelis nor the Palestini- 
ans won a victory or suffered a significant defeat. 
The second round was an armed uprising that 
began in September 2000 when it became clear that 
the Oslo Accords (signed in 1993) would not result 
in an independent and sovereign Palestinian state. 
On the contrary, the peace process had perpetuated 
a worsening economic situation while Israel tried 
to pacify the Palestinians by attempting to grant 

them the satisfac- 





gradual and selective tion of imaginary 
absorption of the Politicide, in addition to breaking the self-rule. The Pales- 
occupied Palestinian Palestinians’ political identity and institutions, tinian economy had 
ea POPU may also (but not necessarily) include their already tarten 10 
laton into the state. y j y. - i deteriorate after the 
This absorption cre- gradual, partial, or complete ethnic cleansing first Intifada, when 
ated an unprecedent- from the territory known as the “Land of Israel.” Israel began import- 
ed economic boom ing foreign migrant 


and increased social 

mobility that obscured the crisis and became a part 
of it. By opening the borders of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, the Israeli labor market was flooded by 
cheap labor, the Palestinian market was opened up 
for Israeli products, and Palestinian lands became the 
target of Jewish colonization. 

However, this prosperity was conditioned on the 
continuing “good behavior” and total cooperation 
of the Palestinian inhabitants of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, and on their willingness to accept the 
Israeli policy of fully including them in the Israeli 
economy but completely excluding them from other 
spheres of the Israeli state. For nearly an entire gen- 
eration, the Palestinians accepted these colonial 
tules, benefiting from relative economic prosperity 
while enduring the deprivation of most human and 
civil rights and of the political satisfaction that 
derives from self-determination, collective symbols, 
and the exercise of any ethnic and national identity. 
In effect, both societies became addicted to this 
deeply asymmetric situation and grew interdepen- 
dent. Many Israelis and Palestinians who grew up in 
this anomalous situation see it as natural and find it 
hard to imagine other kinds of relationships. 





workers and gave 
up cheaper Palestinian labor, which was perceived 
as unstable and a potential security risk. 

Quite apart from the economic interest in the ter- 
ritories, a new complication arose after the 1967 
war—namely, the desire of Israeli society, both left 
and right, to incorporate into the boundaries of the 
Israel state the perceived historic heartland of the 
Jewish people in the West Bank without including its 
Arab residents. A formal annexation would mean 
that Israel would no longer have a Jewish majority. 
This contradiction created a built-in crisis, leaving 
the Israeli state and society unable to make the 
important political decisions that were necessary to 
resolve the conflict and also meet domestic chal- 
lenges—in economic reconstruction, education, wel- 
fare, state-synagogue relations, democratization, and 
the demilitarization of society. As time passed, the 
crisis became more explicit and the contradictory 
interests became aligned with political parties and 
were absorbed into personal and collective identities. 

In 1977, when the right-wing nationalist bloc 
headed by the Likud party (the descendant of the 
Revisionist party) came to power, its very first act 
was expected to be the immediate annexation of the 


entire West Bank and Gaza Strip, which are regarded 
as part of the “Land of Israel.” This was, after all, the 
main plank in the party’s platform and what Men- 
achem Begin, the party’s leader, had advocated when 
he was in opposition. Annexation of the territories 
was also the reason why Sharon, promptly after leav- 
ing the military in 1973, urged some medium and 
small right-wing and centrist parties to unite behind 
the veteran Revisionist leader. 

However, except for East Jerusalem and the Syr- 
ian (Golan) Heights, no additional territories were 
formally annexed, even though they were consid- 
ered the mythical motherland of the Jewish people. 
The reason for this restraint was the existence of a 
rapidly growing Arab-Palestinian population in the 
occupied territones. This population, together with 
the Arab citizens of Israel, would at-once transform 
the Jewish state into a bi-national entity even if the 
annexed population was not granted nghts of full 
citizenship, suffrage, and access to social welfare 
programs. Today, in spite of the unprecedented 
immigration of more than 1 million non-Arabs 
(Jews and non-Jews) from the former Soviet Union, 
the territory between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Jordan River contains about 5 million Jews 
(and non-Arabs) and 4.5 mullion Palestinians 
(Israeli citizens and noncitizens). Current demo- 
graphic projections indicate that by the year 2020, 
a total of 15.1 million people will live on the land 
of historic Palestine, with Jews comprising a 
minority of 6.5 million. 

As a result, two deeply rooted existential anxi- 
eties exist within Jewish Israel political culture. 
One concerns the physical annihilation of the state, 
an issue that is frequently used, abused, and emo- 
tionally manipulated by many Israeli politicians and 
intellectuals. The other concerns the loss of the 
fragile Jewish demographic majority, on which the 
supremacy and identity of the state rest. In fact, the 
loss of that demographic majority is seen as a pre- 
lude to the physical elimination of the Jewish state. 
Thus, Israel has found itself ın an impossible situa- 
tion: one patriotic imperative (to possess the sacred 
land) contradicted by the. other patriotic imperative 
(to ensure a massive Jewish majority on the land). 

A large portion of the electorate that twice voted 
for Sharon—from both Zionist schools—expected 
him to provide the “proper solution” to these inter- 
nal existential contradictions. Sharon’s supporters 
also expected him to address the renewed Palestinian 
armed resistance against the Israeli occupation fol- 
lowing Prime Minister Ehud Barak's failure ın 2000 
to negotiate a deal with Palestinian leader Yasir Arafat 
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at Camp David that would end the conflict or at least 
its basic threat. | 


MILITARY MANEUVERS 

It ıs important to stress that until a fundamen- 
talist religious Jew (Baruch Goldstein) carried out 
a suicide massacre on February 25, 1994, in the 
Patriarchs’ Cave, a holy place for both the Jewish 
and Islamic religions, the inhabitants of the occu- 
pied territories had been successfully “pacified” by 
a mixture of carrots and sticks. Goldstein’s aim 
seems to have been to create a chain of responses 
that would bring about a stop to reconciliation 
between Palestinians and Jews-——an aim in which he 
completely succeeded. Twenty-nine praying Mus- 
lms were killed and many.others wounded. Expres- 
sions of Palestinian armed resistance were until 
then rare and were not supported by the majority 
of the population. This, in spite of the growing col- 
onization of the West Bank and the obstacles placed 
by Israeli authorities in the way of internal eco- 
nomic growth and foreign investments. 

The Patriarchs’ Gave massacre changed at once 
this “ideal” relationship and created perceptions of 
religious warfare. It also triggered a reaction by the 
Palestinians to their years-long hidden frustration 
accruing from.their national and economic oppres- 
sion and deprivation. After 40 days (the mourning 
period in Islam), Hamas and other Palestinian reli- 
gious groups began their vendetta campaign against 
the Jewish civilian population inside Israel. This 
was, more than the formally acknowledged start of 
the second Intifada in 2000, the real beginning of 
the most recent uprising and of the escalating chain 
of mutual violence. 

The use of suicide bombers (“martyrs” in Pales- 
tinian conceptions) was initially perceived as a suc- 
cessful response to the immense disparity in the 
balance of power between the Israeli mulitary 
regional'superpower and the powerless Palestini- 
ans. The early success was so great that the main- 
stream Fatah militias (and especially the Al Aksa 
Martyrs Brigades) were forced to join in with these 
kinds of guerrilla operations. This was a result not 
only of the panic and demoralization that the sui- 
cide bombings caused among Israelis; it also 
reflected Fatah’s growing awareness of the possibil- 
ity of losing Palestinian internal political support to 
the Islamists. However, there were two unintended 
and unexpected consequences of the suicide bomb- 
ing warfare. The first was the collapse of the Israeli 
mainstream peace camp, which went beyond 
Barak’s declaration, after the failure of the Camp 
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David talks, that there was “no Palestinian partner” 
for peace making. The second unintended conse- 
quence was the growing internal and international 
legitimacy of military force, including excessive 
force, against the whole Palestinian people. 

In 2001, the newly elected Sharon had his own 
idea about how to “solve the Palestinian problem.” 
His was a concept dating to the 1948 war—namely, 
to commit politicide against the Palestinians. The 
process of politicide, in addition to breaking the 
Palestinians’ political identity and institutions, may 
also (but not necessarily) include their gradual, par- 
tial, or complete ethnic cleansing from the territory 
known as the “Land of Israel,” or historic Palestine, 
as was attempted during the 1948 war. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin and the main- 
stream peace camp tried to solve Israel’s demo- 
graphic dilemma by giving up most of the occupied 
Palestinian territories together with their inhabi- 
tants. Rabin was assassinated because of this sug- 
gested policy. During subsequent elections, a 
majority of the Jewish population expressed a rejec- 
tion of, or at least ambivalence toward, Rabin’s solu- 
tion, which was regarded as a deviation from the 
Labor Zionist approach. Sharon’s governments 
opted almost explicitly for a reversal of the 
approach encapsulated in the Oslo Accords. 

During the first night of Passover, on March 27, 
2002, a suicide bomber murdered 29 people and 
wounded 150 others who were attending a Seder, 
the ritual Passover meal, at a small hotel in the 
coastal town of Netanya. Two days later, Israel 
called up many of its reserve units and declared 
the start of a series of extensive military opera- 
tions. The operations had been planned long 
before, but the suicide attack, which had stirred 
domestic and world public opinion, provided the 
perfect pretext for beginning the process of politi- 
cide against the Palestinian people. The first phase 
was military. It started with “Operation Defensive 
Shield” on March 29, 2002. The objective was to 
dismember any organized Palestinian security 
forces and obliterate the internal foundations of 
the authority of Arafat’s regime. At the same time, 
and for the same purpose, Israel also systemati- 
cally attacked most of the Palestinian national and 
public institutions and infrastructure, even 
destroying databases like the Palestinian Bureau of 
Statistics. There is no doubt that every state has a 
firm obligation to protect its citizens from indis- 
criminate terrorist attacks and killings. Sharon, 
however, has used this obligation to legitimate 
Israel’s own prosecution of state terror, in actions 
that have gone far beyond self-defense. 


The frequent and deep incursions into and sieges 
of Palestinian towns, villages, and refugee camps— 
along with the extrajudicial executions of the Pales- 
tinian military and political leadership—were 
intended to demonstrate to the Palestinians Israel's 
military might and its readiness and political ability 
to use it. The aim was to prove to the Palestinians 
that they are vulnerable and defenseless against any 
Israeli aggression. The Arab states and the interna- 
tional community paid only lip service to the defense 
of the Palestinians, mainly to silence internal unrest, 
because they suspected the present Israeli govern- 
ment of harboring a penchant for regional war. 

And under the umbrella of President George W. 
Bush’s administration—whose spirit lies close to 
Christian fundamentalism—Israel is considered (as 
it has never been before) a moral and political 
extension of the United States. In this capacity, it 
enjoys, for the time being, the almost unconditional 
military and political support of the world’s hege- 
monic megapower. 


POLITICAL “DISENGAGEMENT” 

During the military stage of the politicide, 
Sharon gained immense popularity among many 
Israeli and non-Israeli Jews. Then, after destroying 
almost any organized Palestinian capability to resist, 
Sharon came to the political phase of his politicide 
project, namely the “disengagement” plan. Sharon 
is pragmatic. He is aware that changing interna- 
tional norms will not accept either large-scale eth- 
nic cleansing or the transformation of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan into a Palestinian 
state, in accordance with his initial approach that 
“Jordan should be the Palestinian state.” Therefore, 
his plan was to dismantle all the Jewish settlements 
in the Gaza Stmp and four isolated small settlements 
in the West Bank. In exchange for pulling 9,500 set- 
tlers out of the Gaza Strip, Sharon requested that 
President Bush and the Likud party support reten- 
tion of the major Jewish settlement blocs, inhabited 
by about 300,000 settlers in the West Bank. 

Sharon expressed a clear “vision” regarding the 
management of the conflict. He said that, with the 
implementation of the road map—the Bush admin- 
istration’s initiative on the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict—Israel would create a Palestinian state on a 
contiguous area of territory in the West Bank, 
which would allow Palestinians to travel from Jenin 
to Hebron without passing through any Israeli road- 
blocks or checkpoints, but separated by walls and 
fences from Israel and the Jewish settlement blocs. 

The contours of this vision are obvious enough: 
the Palestinian “state” would be formed by four or 


five enclaves around the cities of Gaza, Jenin, 
Nablus, and Hebron that lack territorial contiguity. 
In pursuit of this aim, the border fence would 
enclose all the major settlement blocs (about 60 set- 
tlements)—including many that lie deep inside 
Palestinian territory, such as Kiryat Arba, the settler 
town near Hebron. The fence, when and if com- 
pleted, would result in the de facto annexation of 
20 percent of the West Bank. Additionally, it was 
suggested that Israel would retain, fenced or 
unfenced, the Jordan Valley up to a narrow strip 
about 10 kilometers west of the Jordan River. The 
fenced area includes a large cluster of Arab com- 
munities, and the barrier would completely close 
them off in an enclave that would separate them 
from other Palestinian territories, contradicting 
even the presumed “security logic” of the fence for 
keeping Arabs outside Israel. The plan to connect 
the Palestinian enclaves with tunnels and bridges 
means that there will be a strong Israeli presence in 
most other areas of the West Bank, comparable with 
the Gaza Strip, where Israel, after the supposed 

“disengagement,” will retain control over access to 
the terntory by land, air, and sea. 

Dov Weisglass, Sharon’s close aide and envoy, 
divulged in an interview with the newspaper 
Ha'aretz the true intent behind the plan. He admit- 
ted that “the disengagement is actually formalde- 
hyde. .. . It supplies the amount of formaldehyde 
that is necessary so there will not be a political pro- 
cess with the Palestinians. . .. When you freeze that 
process, you prevent the establishment of a [gen- 
uine] Palestinian state, and you prevent a discus- 
sion on the refugees, the borders, and Jerusalem. 
Effectively, this whole package called the Palestinian 
state, with all that it entails, has been removed 
indefinitely from our agenda . . . all with a [us] 
presidential blessing and the ratification of both 
houses of [the us] Congress.” 

On June 30, 2004, the Israeli High Court 
ordered changes to 19 miles (from a total projected 
length of 423 miles) of the route of the West Bank 
barrier. This ruling was made to ease the immense 
hardships experienced by Palestinians living in the 
most problematic areas of the fence’s route. How- 
ever, the Israeli court accepted the wall in princi- 
ple, and affirmed that “the current route adequately 
represents Israel's security requirements” as part of 
the so-called unilateral disengagement from the 
Palestinians. As such, the court supposedly pro- 
vided Israel with legal legitimacy for the entire 
enterprise. However, the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague ruled in July 2004 that the 
entire separation fence contravenes international 
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law because it is being built on Palestinian land 
rather than on the “Green Line” separating Israel 
from the occupied territories. The court’s “legal 
advisory opinion” stated that the wall should be 
dismantled and compensation paid to Palestinian 
owners of property confiscated for its construction. 
As expected, this nonbinding opinion caused no 
changes in Israel’s decision to build the fence. Nor 
did it affect the route, although construction was 
later slowed down. 


THE POLITICIDE PROCEEDS 

All of these activities by the Sharon government 
are designed to lower Palestinian expectations, 
crush their resistance, isolate them, and make them 
submit to any “arrangement” suggested by the 
Israelis under us-led international auspices. Sharon's 
various versions of his politicide plan, which are 
compatible with the pragmatic Labor Zionist 
approach, are certainly incompatible with the Revi- 
sionist and religious messianic dreams of an exclu- 
sive Jewish Greater Israel. Nonetheless, the majority 
of Israeli citizens, according to the polls, support 
Sharon's plan, and many abroad are attracted to the 
public image, reinforced by mass media, of a break- 
through toward a settlement of the conflict. 

Many who are oriented toward compromise are 
presumably aware of Sharon’s real intentions but 
support his policy anyway—for reasons that 
sound sophisticated. First, the Israeli casualties 
suffered from protecting the few settlers of the 
Gaza Strip were disproportionate to their limited 
geopolitical importance. Second, dismantling these 
settlements might become a precedent for dis- 
mantling other settlements. Third, there is the 
hope that Sharon could “convert” to peacemaker 
and play the role of a De Gaulle (in Algeria) or De 
Klerk Gin South Africa). | 

Despite Arafats corrupt and oppressive regime and 
his personal limitations as a political leader (contrary 
to his virtues as guerrilla leader), his recent death 
harms the Palestinian cause, especially in the short 
run. Arafat’s personality symbolized the national 
revival and unity of the Palestinian people. At pre- 
sent, no one can replace him. Even the religious fun- 
damentalist factions never openly challenged his 
authority. Now, the stresses between the natural 
rivals—the old and young guards, the locals and the 
former exiles, the Islamists and the nationalists, and 
mainly among different local strongmen—are set to 
become a war of all against all. There is no 
if these internal struggles continue to dey PNE i mS 
headed toward a chaotic situation me nly con- 
tribute to the politicide process. (ion É ? 





“Tran appears ready to discuss the future of Iraq as well as other security issues 
“with the United States. It remains uncertain for Tehran whether a ‘tactical con- 
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ot since 1979, when a popular revolution 
N brought the ayatollahs to the pinnacles of 

power, has the Islamic Republic of Iran 
faced as many opportunities and imminent threats 
as it does today. On the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the revolution, the future of Iran's popular reform 
movement is at stake. Regionally, the fall of Sad- 
dam Hussein has eliminated a major threat, while 
also opening new doors for Iran to potentially 
expand its influence in Iraq. Yet the emerging 
strategic configuration has also heightened Tehran's 
perception of threat, with the United States now a 
presence in two countries that share borders with 
Iran: Iraq and Afghanistan. 


THE REFORMERS’ LOST MOMENT 

In 1997, Mohammad Khatami won the presi- 
dential election by a landslide, receiving more than 
20 million votes, or 69 percent of the total. He had 
shrewdly transformed the election into a referen- 
dum for or against freedom, and freedom won. He 
pledged to make the Islamic Republic freer, more 
transparent, and subservient to the people. His tri- 
umph generated both “irrational exuberance” 
among those who naively believed there to be a 
short-cut to democracy, and lingering hysteria 
among the conservatives, who viewed Khatami as 


a reformist reincarnation of Mikhail Gorbachev in ' 


turban and robe who would inadvertently trigger 
the collapse of the Islamic Republic. Eight years 
later, neither the hope nor the fear has materialized. 

Today, the reform movement has lost its original 
popularity and vibrancy. Although detenorating 
economic conditions have contributed to this 
decline, it was a host of political, constitutional, and 
tactical factors that rendered the movement inef- 
fective. In particular, Khatami’s tactics were unsuit- 
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able for his strategic goal; he sought to change the 
nature of the relationship between the ruled and the 
rulers without destabilizing the system or revising 
the constitution. This was tantamount to a declara- 
tion of ideological war against the status quo forces, 
a war Khatami was unprepared to win. 

This ideological war revolved around two oppos- 
ing paradigms of Islamic governance. One 
paradigm, embraced by the conservatives, is based 
on “limited popular sovereignty,” the boundaries of 
which the faqih (supreme leader) alone defines. In 
Iran’s bifurcated governing system, the Islamic 
(unelected) component was designed to dominate 
the republican (elected) component, which 
includes the parliament (Majles) and presidency. 
Thus, the faqih is the ultimate source of power 
within the system, and the 12 appointed members 
of the Guardian Council can veto any legislation 
passed by the Majles, as well as reject the creden- 
tials of any candidates running for office. In the 
other paradigm, supported by Khatami and the 
reformists, popular, not limited sovereignty is the 
essence of governance. Khatami argues that Islam 
and democracy are compatible and complementary 
ideals, and that no authority can deprive the people 
from enjoying the divine gift of freedom. 

From the beginning of the reform movement, 
the balance of power figured decisively and con- 
sistently in favor of the conservatives. The conser- 
vatives enjoyed the support of about 25 to 30 
percent of the electorate; they controlled the major 
institutions, such as the Majles, the Guardian 
Council, the security forces, and the television and 
radio networks; and they were also allies of the 
supreme leader. The reformists’ only institutional 
base of power was the presidency. 

Khatami, however, had a substantial degree of 
soft power. He had won the hearts and minds ofa 
significant portion of the population, particularly 
women, the modern middle class, and the young, 
most of whom were disgusted with the Islamic 


Republic’s imposition of a harsh Islamic code of 
behavior and morality. This enormous reservoir of 
support, which allowed the reformists to win con- 
trol of the Majles in 2000, was never institutional- 
ized. It is true that reformists created a major party, 
the Participation Front of Islamic Iran, but they 
failed to open the political process to Islamic and 
secular nationalist groups: 

The reformists also failed to show tactical pru- 
dence when they alienated the former president, 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, pushing him into forming an 
alliance with the conservatives. The savvy Rafsan- 
jani was chair of the Expediency Council—the 
body responsible for settling disputes between the 
Majles and the Guardian Council—and was a 
prized asset, since that body could help to pass 
reform initiatives vetoed by the Guardian Council. 


THE CONSERVATIVES’ ARSENAL 

While the reformists made numerous tactical 
mistakes, the conservatives used every weapon in 
their arsenal to undermine the reform movement. 
The Guardian Council rejected the credentials of 
reformist candidates running for political office and 
blocked executive orders and legislation that it 
deemed menacing. The state-run radio and televi- 
sion networks provided critical support as the pow- 
erful judiciary, which had its own security forces, 
opened a frontal assault on reformist journalists. 
Khatami’s signature initiative of expanding freedom 
of the press was all but shattered when his oppo- 
nents shut down more newspapers and imprisoned 
more journalists than they had before he became 
president. Some of the leaders of the reform move- 
ment were imprisoned as well, including Hashem 
Agajari, an Islamic thinker whose scathing critique 
of the political and religious roles of the clerics has 
earned him considerable popularity—and the accu- 
sation of denigrating and defaming Islam. 

Finally, security issues, not the imperative of 
reform, have been the top priority of the Iranian 
elites for the past four years, and this in turn has 
strengthened the conservatives. In June 1999, a 
group of angry students demonstrated in Tehran 
against the closing of a pro-reform newspaper. Vig- 
ante groups, aided by government security forces, 
stormed the students’ dormitories and scores of stu- 
dents were injured. When the demonstrations 
became violent, Khatami called for an end to the 
protests; he was reportedly given a stern warning 
by the Revolutionary Guards to curb the activities 
of his supporters. From that point onward, Khatami 
became more sensitive about security issues and 
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increasingly suspicious of possible foreign inter- 
vention to foment instability within Iran. 

International events beyond Irans control further 
pushed security issues to the top of the agenda. The 
US “war on terror” and the presence of American 
troops in both Afghanistan and Iraq, along with 
Washington’s talk of “regime change” ın Tehran, 
made the survival and security of the Islamic 
Republic the principal preoccupation of the elites. 
This change in priorities was also evident in 
Khatami, who talked less about reform and more 
about security issues in the past three years than 
during his first term in office. 

The conservatives took maximum advantage of 
this heightened threat perception and decided to 
end the debilitating political gridlock. In the par- 
liamentary elections of 2003, the Guardian Coun- 
cil reviewed the applications of 8,172 parliamentary 
candidates and rejected 3,183, most of whom were 
reformists. As a result, the conservatives won 189 
of the 290 seats in parliamentary elections that saw 
one of the lowest voter turnouts in recent years. 
Today, the conservatives control all major organs of 
government except for the presidency, and they 
could potentially win the presidential elections 
scheduled for May 2005. 


REFORM AND THE SILENT MAJORITY 

Now that the conservatives are in control, does 
this mean that the reform movement has been a 
total failure? Hardly. The reform movement has left 
indelible fingerprints all over the political land- 
scape. Khatami helped enrich the country’s intel- 
lectual milieu, and populanzed the elementary 
vocabulary of democracy in a land long accustomed 
to autocracy and despotism. Under inhospitable 
conditions, the media continue to thrive, and there 
has been a discernible relaxation of the activities of 
the “moral police” as well as government cultural 
and social policies. Any frequent traveler to the 
country can see the huge and mainly positive social 
and cultural differences between the Iran of 2005 
and the Iran of 1997. . 

Focusing only on the political competition 
between factions, one might mourn the premature 
decline of the reformists. From the perspective of 
civil society, a much more promising picture emerges. 
Khatami did not create the reform movement; he 
simply articulated some of the needs and aspirations 
of a vibrant civil society that reflects a majority of the 
Iranian public. Today, many of the needs and goals 
of this majority have not been addressed, which has 
led to widespread passivity, frustration, and anger. 
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One of the Islamic Revolution’s legacies, however, 1s 
the institutionalization of elections and Iranian soci- 
ety’s acceptance of them as the preferable method for 
resolving conflicts. And it is this silent majority that 
will continue to determine the outcome of elections 
in coming years, as all factions will continue to com- 
pete to win its support and represent its interests. 
Any electoral manipulation to suppress this major- 
ity could result in instability. 

The most promising component of this silent 
majority is the under-30 generation. Today, approx- 
imately 43 percent of Irans population of 68 million 
is under the age of 30, with no memory of the 1979 
revolution. There are 2 million students in institu- 
tions of higher education, and 4 mullion recent col- 
lege graduates. Interestingly, the percentage of 
women in Iranian universities is now greater than 
that of male students. While adult literacy is about 
85 percent and 71 percent for males and females 
respectively, the rates are 95 and 92 percent for those 
between 15 and 24 years of age. This highly educated 
generation is Iran's 
future. 

No solid studies 
of the orientations 
of this generation 
have been pub- 
lished. What we 
do know is anec- 
dotal and impressionistic. While a small portion 
remains politically active, a much larger segment 1s 
passive and mainly preoccupied with bread-and- 
butter issues. Yet, a new concept of freedom is grad- 
ually spreading among this young generation. 
Unlike the revolutionary generation in power today, 
which defined freedom as liberation from Western 
domination, this generation views freedom as both 
liberation from foreign domination and defense of 
the individual’s inalienable right to live as he or she 
wishes. The individual is becoming the starting 
point of a new, albeit unstructured political dis- 
course that is bound to become more coherent and 
refined in the future. 

Nationalistic sentiments are also resurfacing— 
evidenced by the remarkable popularity of pre- 
Islamic names—even as religion is becoming an 
increasingly private matter for this generation. 
Unlike Ataturk in Turkey and the two Pahlavi kings 
in Iran who imposed a top-down style of secular- 
ization, the idea of secularization is now spreading 
from the bottom up. 

Despite widespread discontent, the state remains 
stable. Those who believe in the imminent collapse 





Those who believe in the imminent collapse of the 
Islamic Republic underestimate its resiliency and 
misconstrue the nature of the popular discontent. 





of the Islamic Republic underestimate its resiliency 
and misconstrue the nature of the popular discon- 
tent. Having experienced a revolution and a bloody 
war with Iraq, Iran’s silent majority has reached a 
remarkable maturity, favoring reform and peace 
over revolution and violence. Unless it is presented 
with a clear and preferable alternative to the status 
quo, this group will provide stability to Iran and 
will in its own unique way force the Islamic Repub- 
lic to reform itself. In other words, while the reform 
movement may be terminally ill, reformism 1s alive 
and well, and is the emerging trend in Iranian polit- 
ical thought and action. 


IN SEARCH OF STABILITY 

While domestic reform has proceeded slowly, 
changes in Iranian foreign policy have been more 
expeditious and substantive. Washington continues 
to perceive Iran as a revolutionary force bent on 
undermining US allies and exporting its revolution- 
ary ideals. This was a fairly accurate description of 

| Iran in the 1980s, 
when winning the 
war against Iraq 
and exporting rev- 
olution were its 
twin goals. Today, 
the situation is 
radically different. 
Since the end of Iraq-Iran War in 1988, Iran has 
gradually transformed itself from a revolutionary 
power into a regional status quo power in a quest to 
create spheres of influence. Recognizing this change 
could have profound ramifications for us policy 
toward Iran. 

After the Iraq war, Iran became convinced that 
it lacked the power to export its revolution and 
made economic reconstruction its top priority. 
Iraq's invasion of Kuwait ın 1990 accelerated Iran's 
transformation into a status quo power. During the 
crisis, Iran pursued “active neutrality,” staying on 
the sidelines and avoiding any military ınvolve- 
ment in the conflict, while indirectly helping the 
United States remove Iraq from Kuwait. Iran mam- 
tained its neutrality even during the mini-civil war 
that erupted in Iraq after its expulsion from 
Kuwait. While the Iraqi army slaughtered rebel- 
hous Kurds and Shiites, Iran, like the us-led allied 
forces, remained silent. That silence was the sym- 
bolic burial of the revolutionary phase of Iranian 
foreign policy. 

Shortly after the Kuwaiti crisis, the Soviet Union 
disintegrated, creating enticing and historic oppor- 


tunities for Iran in the newly formed independent 
states of the former Soviet Union, many of which 
shared deep commonalities with Iran. 

Instead of exporting revolution, Iran is now more 
interested in regional stability and commercial 
activities. Its ultimate strategic goal is to become a 
major economic power and hub for the transit of 
goods and services between the Persian Gulf and 
Afghamistan, and possibly even China. 

It 1s ironic that Us policies have also helped trans- 
form Iran into a regional power. First, the United 
States overthrew the Taliban with the assistance of the 
Northern Alliance, an Afghan coalition of Dari- 
Persian speaking forces that was formed with Iranian 
assistance and received generous Iranian support. Iran 
even indirectly cooperated with the United States to 
liberate Afghanistan. It announced that it would pro- 
vide sanctuary to distressed us military personnel 
inside Iranian territory. Iranian advisers rubbed shoul- 
ders with American military personnel in the region 
controlled by the Northern Alliance. Once the Taliban 
were overthrown, Iran developed close relations with 
the pro-American government of Hamid Karzai and 
became heavily engaged in the reconstruction of 
Afghanistan, especially in the Herat region. 

More consequential than the fall of the Taliban 
was the collapse of Saddam Hussein, Iran’s main 
nemesis. Thanks to the United States, the single 
greatest threat to Iran was eliminated, and Iran’ role 
as the most powerful indigenous force in the Per- 
sian Gulf has been solidified. 


NEIGHBORLY CONNECTIONS 

Iran is an influential player in Iraq and shares 
deep historical and cultural ties with that country. 
Iran and Iraq are the only two countries in the 
world where Shism is the majority religion (95 per- 
cent of Iranians are Shiite and at least 60 percent of 
Iraqis are). Iran has well-entrenched relations with 
the Shiite ulema (clerical) establishment in Iraq. 
There is also a substantial population of Iraqi Shi- 
ites of Iranian lineage who live in southern Iraq. 
After the fall of Saddam, thousands of Iranians, 
including many who had been exiled by Saddam, 
flocked to Iraq. 

Iran has powerful political connections in Iraq 
with the al-Dawa party and the Supreme Council of 
Iraq’s Islamic Revolution (created by Iran in the 
early 1980s) and with the latter’s nearly 10,000 Ira- 
nian-trained armed militia members, the Badr 
Brigade. Iran also appears to have good relations 
with the militant Shiite cleric Muqtada al-Sadr. And 
it enjoys friendly relations with the two major Kur- 
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dish parties, the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan and 
the Democratic Party of Kurdistan, and with 
Ahmad Chalabi’s Iraqi National Congress. (Once 
the favorite of the Pentagon, his group had offices 
in Tehran supported by us funds.) Iranian radio and 
television programs, aired in Arabic from Iran, are 
popular in southern Iraq. 

Despite these assets, Iran’s role in Iraq should not 
be exaggerated. Neither should the vitriolic decla- 
rations of a few demagogues in Tehran be confused 
with its actual policy. Three factors will continue to 
limit Iran’s influence in Iraq: the United States 1s a 
powerful impediment to Iran’s ambitions; as Iran 
learned during the Iran-Iraq War, Iraq's Shiites are 
Iraqis first and Shiite second; and Iraqi nationalists 
harbor deep suspicions of the Persians and would 
oppose Iranian interference. 

It is also crucial to distinguish between Iran’s pol- 
icy and the role played by the informal Shiite ulema 
networks created centuries ago in Iran, Iraq, and 
Lebanon. Distinguishing where one network begins 
and the others end is not easy: Iraq's Ayatollah Ali 
Sistani, for example, is Iranian-born while Ayatol- 
lah Shahroudi, the head of Iran’s judiciary, is Iraqi- 
born. It is exceptionally difficult to establish how 
much control, if any, the Iranian government or 
Irans supreme leader, Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, exer- 
cises over these networks. 

The policy of the Iranian government likely will 
continue to evolve as facts on the ground change. 
Uncertain about Iraq's future, Iran is keeping its 
options open, avoiding antagonizing any major 
Iraqi force, and sailing along the tip of whatever is 
the current wave of public mood 1n Iraq. 


WHAT TEHRAN WANTS IN IRAQ 

Iran pursues four main goals in Iraq. Its pri- 
mary objective is to prevent the establishment of 
an anti-lran, Sunni-dominated regime in Baghdad. 
Iran is worried about the resurgence of the 
Baathist party and the us decision to retain mem- 
bers of the “Iran Section” of Saddam’s Mokhaberat 
(intelligence service) who could reignite old hos- 
tilities with Iran. Tehran has been pleased, so far, 
with the two post-Saddam governments. And it 
does not fear the establishment of a democratic 
Iraqi state, however improbable that eventuality. 
Turkey, another neighbor of Iran, is democratic 
and a member of NATO, and it has had no impact 
on Iran's internal politics. Why would the case of a 
“democratic Iraq” be any different? 

A second priority for Iran is to support the Shi- 
ite awakening in Iraq. Since the 1979 Islamic revo- 
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| COMING IN MARCH , 
| South and Southeast Asia _ 
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Indonesia’s Aceh province, home to a long and bloody 
conflict between Jakarta and separatist Muslim 
guerrillas, suffered some of the worst destruction from 
the December tsunami. Our next issue will take a first 
look at how the newly elected Indonesian government 
1s dealing with the devastation and the separatists. We 
also take the measure of Afghanistan's political progress, 
investigate Australia’s decision to align its foreign policy 
with Washington’, and limn New Delhi's perspective on 
the Bush administration's policies toward India and the 
rest of South Asia. Topics scheduled to appear include: 


e Indonesia through the Prism of Aceh 
Edward Aspinall, Australian National University 


e The Afghan Elections 
Thomas Barfield, Boston University 


e Musharraf's Pakistan 
Stephen Cohen, Brookings Institution 


e India and America: The View from New Delhi 
Sumit Ganguly, Indiana University 


e Pakistan and Russia: Moscow Reaches Out 
Mark Katz, George Mason University 


e Laos: Communism’ Redoubt 
Joshua Kurlantzick, The New Republic 


e Australia’s Worldview 
Allan Gyngell, Lowy Institute 
for International Policy, Sydney 
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can country that has witnessed a significant 
increase in its real per capita income has been 
Chile. Regionally inflation has successfully been 
brought under control, and most governments have 
exercised fiscal discipline. But the results of eco- 
nomic recipes applied throughout Latin America— 
contained in the so-called Washington consensus 
and advocating greater privatization and liberaliza- 
tion—have been disappointing. | 

It is hard to discern coherent proposals and poli- 
cies that could constitute a viable, alternative 
approach to the prevailing economic model in Latin 
America. The region has witnessed greater concern 
for the urgent social agenda and appeals to the pop- 
ular sectors of society—traditionally excluded and 
recently mobilized—not only in Lula’s Brazil, 
Lagos’s Chile, and Chávez’s Venezuela, but also in 
Álvaro Uribe’s Colombia and Vicente Fox’s Mexico. 
Unsettled national politics have combined with a 
perceptible tendency across the region to resist pres- 
sure from the world’s only superpower, the United 
States, and an attempt to chart a more independent 
economic and political course. But an effort to 
tackle thorny social problems with practical solu- 
tions, coupled with a more autonomous foreign 
policy, is a far cry from leftism—at least as gener- 
ally understood and practiced in Latin America. 

It is now common to point out that, consistent 
with global trends, most Latin Americans are 
increasingly unhappy with politics as usual and are 
seeking new political options. Since 1995, Latino- 
barómetro, the public opinion survey carried out by 
a Santiago-based organization, has shed light on 
this public disenchantment. Dissatisfaction with 
government performance in a number of critical 
areas, especially the provision of economic and 
physical security, has grown considerably. Unem- 
ployment, crime, and corruption typically top the 
list of public concerns. 

At the same tme, there is little evidence that Latin 
Americans are systematically rejecting either the 
principles that underpin the democratic system or 
the market economy. In fact, in 2004 Latino- 
barómetro reported that some 56 percent of the 
region's respondents favor the market economy. It is 
true that the prescriptions associated with the Wash- 
ington consensus—distinct from, or at least a subset 
of, the market economy—have yielded unfavorable 
results for most Latin Americans. Rates of poverty 
and inequality, long the region’s Achilles heel, have 
remained stubbornly stagnant, or have deteriorated. 

Only in 2004—ironically, the same year that the 
leftist label seemed to acquire greater appeal in 


Latin America—was overall economic perfor- 
mance reasonably robust. The 5.5 percent growth 
rate for the year was the region’s highest for sev- 
eral decades. Experts attribute the performance 
mainly to favorable commodity prices, the extraor- 
dinarily high demand from China, and the fact 
that statistics for many of the region’s key coun- 
tries—Argentina and Venezuela, most notably— 
had risen from an extremely low base. Whether a 
similar growth rate can be sustained ın 2005 and 
beyond, and whether it will effectively translate 
into more balanced and equitable development, 
remains a key question. 

If Latin Americans show few signs of being 
eager to abandon the market economy, they do 
appear keen to soften the rougher edges of poli- 
cies commonly associated with the Washington 
consensus. The substantial scaling back of an 
array of government functions in the 1990s is 
widely viewed as having gone too far, and is there- 
fore in need of redress. Perhaps most alarmingly, 
the privatizations that took place ın a variety of 
sectors, while not objectionable in principle, were 
accompanied by high levels of corruption and sig- 
nificant social strains. The protests triggered by 
the attempted privatization of electrical companies 
in Arequipa, Peru, in 2002, or the popular mobi- 
lizations in Bolivia surrounding the fight for con- 
trol over water in 1999 and gas in 2003, should be 
construed as demands for honest government and 
rightful sharing of wealth. But they do not neces- 
sarily reflect a defense of state-owned and oper- 
ated enterprises. 


PRESCRIPTIONS AND POLITICS 

Indeed, the problem is less the prescriptions for 
liberalizing economies than the fragile governance 
structures in most of Latin America that have 
proved ill-equipped to accommodate and sustain 
such reforms. To succeed, privatization of state 
enterprises and assets needs to be well managed 
politically, and in many of the countries where it 
has occurred, regulatory frameworks and oversight 
mechanisms were manifestly deficient. Political 
parties and their leaders have failed to modernize 
government structures and properly prepare them 
to handle these important reforms. As Human 
Rights Watch and other respected groups have reg- 
ularly reported, adherence to the rule of law sadly 
remains more the exception than the norm in 
much of the region. 

Despite the prominence of rule of law in politi- 
cal speeches and on policy agendas, corruption is 
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has aroused some questions because of its excessive 
identificatton with the United States, Bitar has 
emphasized its democratic character, describing it 
as “an instrument of equality for all children” in 
Chile. And as The New York Times reported in 
December 2004, “that argument seems to resonate 
deeply with working-class families eager to see their 
children prosper in an increasingly competitive and 
demanding job market.” 


LULA’S ACCOMMODATIONS 

While a comparable program would be politically 
unpalatable in Brazil, where anti-American senti- 
ment is more pronounced than in Chile, Lula of the 
Workers’ Party has pursued markedly orthodox 
market-friendly economic policies as well. In 2004, 
Brazil’ economy grew by over 5 percent, and Lula’s 
support correspondingly rose—above 65 percent as 
of December 2004, according to one poll Lula’s 
policies have been 
regarded by some 
as a betrayal of 
his professed rad- 
ical stance, and 
have created fis- 
sures within his 
own party. But 
Lula has responded pragmatically to a national and 
global context that leaves little margin for radical 
policy experimentation, and has tempered his goals 
accordingly. Midway through his term, Lula has 
achieved noteworthy political success, and is in a 
strong position—provided current trends con- 
tinue—to win reelection in 2006. 

Curiously, supporters of the previous, more cen- 
trist government of Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
have criticized the former metal worker for failing to 
push Brazil's social agenda sufficiently. Lula’s social 
programs, including health policy and agrarian 
reform, along with the much touted “zero hunger” 
initiative, have so far failed to generate much enthu- 
siasm or yield important results. In a region anxious 
for answers to complex social problems, the timidity 
and moderation of the greatest hope for “leftist” 
renewal in Latin America’ largest country have broad 
and significant political implications. 

Internationally, the Lula government has also 
been, to the dismay of some, notably accommodat- 
ing and pragmatic. Lula has devoted considerable 
energy to going beyond the Southern Cone trade 
group known as MERCOSUR and seeking to construct 
a South American trade bloc—to some degree as a 
counterpoint to the United States. But this effort has 





An effort to tackle thorny social problems with 
practical solutions, coupled with a more 
autonomous foreign policy, is a far cry from leftism. 





been fraught with difficulties and has gained little 
traction. The Lula government has, however, suc- 
cessfully built on the efforts of the Cardoso admin- 
istration and has made important inroads in its 
campaign to secure a permanent seat on the United 
Nations Security Council. Perhaps most notewor- 
thy has been the Lula government's fine standing 
with Wall Street, the IMF, and the rest of the inter- 
national financial community because of its sound 
macroeconomic management and performance. 

In trade policy, too, Washington and Brasilia 
have been able to work together constructively. Fol- 
lowing the sharp disagreements and tensions— 
chiefly around the issue of agricultural subsidies in 
the United States—that accompanied the Septem- 
ber 2003 trade talks in Cancun, Mexico, the two 
governments made headway in narrowing their dif- 
ferences in 2004. At the conclusion of the Doha 
round of global trade negotiations in Geneva in July 
2004, us Trade 
Representative 
Robert Zoellick 
praised Brazil’s 
interest in pur- 
suing common 
ground with the 
United States. 
And at the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
meeting in Santiago in November 2004, Zoellick 
appeared more sanguine about the prospects for 
reenergizing the stalled process for creating a Free 
Trade Area of the Americas—a shift based in part 
on having developed a better understanding with 
the Brazilians. 


RECOVERY IN ARGENTINA 

In contrast with Lagos or Lula, Argentine Pres- 
ident Néstor Kirchner has taken a more critical 
stand toward the prescriptions advocated by the 
international financial community. In particular, 
Kirchner has strongly disagreed with the position 
taken on his country’s substantial foreign debt by 
the IMF and has refused to be rushed into signing 
a debt-schedule agreement. So far, Kirchner’s 
gamble seems to be working. Argentina’s econ- 
omy has recovered spectacularly from its melt- 
down in late 2001 (growth in both 2003 and 
2004 was 8 percent), and Kirchner has benefited 
politically from his defiant, independent posture. 
His resistance to the IMFs demands has been rem- 
forced by other gestures in protecting human 
rights and fighting corruption that have similarly 
yielded political dividends. 


Nonetheless, it would be a mistake to overstate 
Kirchner’s deviation from the policies pursued by 
Lagos and Lula. Despite:strong disagreement on 
debt rescheduling, Kirchner’s management of the 
economy has been, on the whole, fairly orthodox. 
He has carefully eschewed any public spending that 
could risk another bout of high inflation. There are 
budget surpluses at both the central and provincial 
levels. And private investment in Argentina—by the 
Chinese and South Koreans, other Latin Americans, 
and Argentines themselvés—is on the rise. Judged 
by historical standards, and by some of the rhetoric 
coming from the Kirchner administration, these 
policies show considerable pragmatism, modera- 
tion, and acceptance of the tenets of the market 
economy. In neighboring Bolivia, unfortunately, the 
situation is slightly more unsettled. 


BOLIVIA’S TURBULENT POLITICS 

Few recent elections in Latin America have so 
eloquently illustrated the breakdown of ossified and 
discredited political institutions as did Bolivia’s 
municipal elections in October 2004. In that vote, 
the country’ traditional political parties imploded, 
and new and independent political forces emerged 
on the scene. 

Morales, the indigenous leader who has success- 
fully extended his support beyond his original base 
of coca growers, gained some ground in the vote 
(although his party did not win in any of Bolivia’s 
10 largest cities). More than any other figure, 
Morales, who just barely lost the presidential elec- 
tion in 2002, symbolizes the aspirations of the 
country’s majority indigenous population, and 
underscores Bolivia’s highly complicated, fluid, and 
precarious political landscape. 

The man now in charge of the executive office, 
Carlos Mesa, struggles to maintain order and hold 
the country together until.the next elections, which 
are scheduled for 2006. Mesa, who has no political 
party base, had been vice president before moving 
into his current post following the forced resigna- 
tion of Gonzalo Sánchez de Lozada in October 
2003. The mounting social protests and accompa- 
nying violence sparked by the proposed export of 
Bolivian natural gas—compounded by the fact the 
gas would be routed through Chile, a country that 
Bolivia has had a sensitive relationship with for 
more than a century because of the “War of the 
Pacific” that stripped Bolivia of access to the sea— 
highlighted the frustration among many poor Boli- 
vians. The protests also reflected these groups’ 
heightened ability to organize on behalf of their 
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interests, and rendered the Sanchez de Lozada gov- 
ernment unsustainable. 

Although Mesa gained some breathing space with 
a national referendum on the gas question in July 
2004, the respite has proved short-lived. His ambiva- 
lence and tendency to postpone key decisions have 
generated mounting suspicion with radical national 
groups and foreign investors alike, with both press- 
ing for more favorable, friendly policies. 

Underlying Bolivia's agitated politics and uncer- 
tain future is the need to find practical ways to bal- 
ance a more just distribution of resources with a 
formula for sustained growth. In key respects, 
Morales, with his emphasis on social justice, comes 
closest to the classic definition of a leftist. But in 
such a transformed context, where Morales is seek- 
ing to construct a more hospitable institutional 
order for more equitable economic development, 
even he resists that label. ! 

Some analysts believe that Bolivia could split into 
two separate entities: the overwhelmingly poor, 
indigenous altiplano; and the more modern and 
industrial lowland region centered in Santa Cruz. 
These predictions may be overstated, but some 
change in the prevailing, highly skewed order is 
inevitable and desirable, given the mostly legitimate 
demands of a previously excluded majority. 
Whether the constitutional assembly planned for 
2005 will help find the right mix and satisfy key 
constituencies is unclear. 


VENEZUELA'S DISSENTING VOICE 

As Bolivia struggles to find its footing and move 
forward, Venezuela, after six years under Chavez, 
has set out on a dramatically different path. Cuba 
aside, Venezuela is the Latin American country that 
has most sharply deviated from the regionwide 
acceptance of the market economy and the princi- 
ples of liberal democracy. Evidence can be found 
mainly in Chavez's own rhetoric, with its harsh con- 
demnation of capitalism’s ills and free trade and 
what he calls the “rancid oligarchy” associated with 
Venezuela’s previous civilian, constitutional gov- 
ernments. Chavez has been especially unsparing in 
his remarks about the nefarious role of us imperial- 
ist designs ın the world and Washington's presumed 
determination to impose its own economic and 
political model on weaker governments and soci- 
eties. Chavez has also resisted the expanding notion 
of sovereignty—that setbacks in democratic 
progress are matters of hemispheric concern— 
which has gained considerable ground in the region 
since the end of the cold war. 
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The Venezuela factor is especially significant 
regionally. First, the country’s social and economic 
conditions have deteriorated more dramatically 
than in any other Latin American country over the 
past two decades. This decline can be attributed to 
widespread mismanagement and corruption along 
with excessive reliance on petroleum. As a result, 
Chavez's charged discourse becomes more com- 
pelling, and has wider resonance. Second, with oil 
prices rising toward $50 per barrel, Chavez has 
money to spend, and corresponding political mus- 
cle, which makes him an important player in hemi- 
spheric affairs. 

Still, whatever the rhetoric, it is hard to make the 
case that Chavez is steering a markedly revolution- 
ary or even “leftist” course in the traditional sense 
of that term. He has welcomed foreign investment 
in the petroleum sector. Since investors are gener- 
ally making money, one hears few complaints: pro- 
vided the oil is flowing, Wall Street is pleased. In 
this regard, Chavez has been quite shrewd, since he 
calculates that any political pressure in response to 
his more authoritarian measures will be tempered 
by recognition that he is courting foreign invest- 
ment in a strategically important industry. More 
radical actions such as land reform have been car- 
ried out half-heartedly at best. State-led attempts to 
instill revolutionary fervor and fashion a “new man” 
have an anachronistic quality to them, and suggest 
more posturing and experimentation than a serious 
effort at sustained, institutional transformation. 

It is questionable, moreover, whether Chavez's 
tightening grip on Venezuelan institutions, and the 
growing presence and political role of the military, 
can properly be seen as reflecting a “leftist” orien- 
tation. They suggest instead a conscious attempt 
by the Chavez government to consolidate control 
and amass power. The president has continued to 
build on the momentum of a failed April 2002 
coup against him (which enabled him to solidify 
control over the military) and a general strike in 
early 2003 (which allowed him to further dominate 
the state petroleum enterprise). In 2004, Chavez 
emerged stronger than ever after he defeated an 
August referendum aimed at removing him from 
office. He has subsequently achieved greater inter- 
national legitimacy. 

With an opposition disoriented and in disarray, 
Chavez gained further ground in local elections in 
October 2004, and seems likely to do as well in 
congressional elections later this year. Also in 
2004, Venezuela’s Chavista-led legislature passed 
bills that pack the Supreme Court and authorize 


the government to determine whether radio and 
television programs meet standards of “social 
responsibility.” Concerned about the ominous cli- 
mate ın Venezuela, the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights noted that such measures 
further undermine judicial independence and risk 
the onset of government censorship of the media. 
None of this, however, makes Chavez a leftist. (For 
similar transgressions, Russia’s Vladimir Putin is 
called a rightist.) 

The Chavez government's displays of concern 
for the poor—and occasionally virulent attacks 
against a popular target like the United States—no 
doubt resonate among certain sectors throughout 
the region. Chavez's control of ample resources also 
makes him highly attractive, and will likely 
enhance his power and ability to cause mischief in 
an already unsettled Latin America. But the essen- 
tial features of the Chávez model, which is likely 
to continue in force at least until presidential elec- 
tions in late 2006, hold little appeal for a region 
searching for viable alternatives and practical solu- 
tions to problems. 


THE TEST FOR WASHINGTON 

Whatever the actual policy orientation that pre- 
vails in Latin America, it is undeniable nevertheless 
that the leftist banner in recent years has been polit- 
ically wise and effective. This can be attributed in 
part to the failure of previous governments, many 
of which could be regarded as “rightist,” and the 
generalized sense of frustration and disappointment 
that pervades the region. At the same time, the 
political rhetoric—much of it with a populist fla- 
vor—that has recently been heard in Latin America 
is inseparable from a growing distrust of, and resis- 
tance to, the United States. 

Although such a reaction to US power has his- 
torically been evident, the region’s current resent- 
ful mood has been compounded by several factors. 
One is a sense that the United States has been dis- 
engaged from Latin American concerns—even by 
historical standards. The gap between the rhetoric 
coming from Washington and the actual Us com- 
mitment to the region is striking. So, too, is the gap 
between the agendas and priorities of the United 
States and those of Latin America. Indeed, the dis- 
connect has seldom been greater. In this regard, the 
climate significantly shaped by Washington's pre- 
occupation with the war on terror—and particu- 
Jarly with what 1s widely regarded as a disastrous 
military adventure in Iraq—has only aggravated 
the strain. 


Against the backdrop of a region whose politics 
are especially sensitive to the words and actions that 
emanate from Washington, it is crucial to have a 
nuanced appreciation of Latin America’s differenti- 
ated political landscape. Exaggerating the challenge 
posed by “leftist” governments would only harm 
the quality of inter-American relations and prove 
extremely counterproductive. Washington's exces- 
sive concern about Ortega’s potential return to 
power in Nicaragua, for example, suggests a hang- 
over from the cold war mindset. 

To its credit, the United States has generally 
understood and supported the pragmatism dis- 
played by leaders like Lagos and Lula. One of 
Lagos’s chief accomplishments, after all, was the 
signing of a free trade agreement with the United 
States in December 2003. Despite differences over 
Iraq policy and some attendant friction, relations 
have been excellent between the Bush administra- 
tion and Chile’s socialist president, who presides 
over the region’s most robust economy and most 
stable democracy. Similarly, Washington has not 
treated Lula as the threatening leftist some initially 
feared he would become. There have been differ- 
ences, some of them rather sharp, over trade and 
other matters, but in general a sense of mutual 
accommodation has dominated. One would expect 
that a similar relationship may greet the new 
Uruguayan administration led by Vazquez. 

Washington's relationship with Chavez’s Vene- 
zuela has been far more problematic. Indeed, Chavez 
poses a vexing policy challenge for the United States. 
As in other situations throughout the world, the 
dilemma is how to reconcile a pragmatic relationship 
that takes into account a vital interest—Venezuela 
provides about 15 percent of US oil imports—with 
serious concerns about the erosion of democratic 
practices and safeguards within the country, and with 
the leaders support (at a minimum, financially) for 
political forces that oppose Us interests. Washington 
so far has lacked a thoughtful, strategic approach in 
dealing with the Chavez government. Its overly reac- 
tive posture has resulted in major, costly blunders, 
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such as its initial support of the April 2002 coup 
against Chavez. Washington needs to do a better job 
of thinking through how to balance conflicting pol- 
icy goals and of consulting more systematically and 
at higher levels with other key Latin American gov- 
ernments. Otherwise, it risks repeating mistakes and 
further fueling anti-American sentiment throughout 
the region. 

The situation presented by Bolivia's fluid and 
complicated politics is less clear-cut and poses 
another severe test for Washington. It may be 
tempting to regard Morales, who has fiercely 
opposed us drug policy and has been dented a visa 
as a result, as a threat to democratic stability in the 
region. But common sense would suggest an effort 
to engage such figures and understand their objec- 
tions to a policy that has destroyed the livelihoods 
of many coca growers and their families. What 1s 
striking in the case of Bolivia is not only that Wash- 
ington’s criticism of Morales has boosted him so 
much politically but also that the Bush administra- 
tion failed to support a loyal ally like Sánchez de 
Lozada when he requested additional aid ın 2002. 
If Washington had been more responsive—and less 
shortsighted—the collapse of his government might 
have been averted. 


LEAVING “LEFT” BEHIND 

Whatever governments are in place in Latin 
American countries—and whoever is in charge— 
they must deliver concrete results for broad sectors 
of the population that have not seen much, if any, 
improvement in their well-being in recent years. 
Absent such results, citizens will again become frus- 
trated and will inevitably be drawn to different 
political banners. (Meanwhile, it is worth noting 
that none of the five Central American countries 
could even remotely be considered left.) 

There are many obstacles to attaining effective 
performance. In Latin America, retiring buzzwords 
such as “left” and focusing instead on practical 
solutions to difficult problems would be a welcome 
step forward. E 
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administrations of Presidents George H. W. system for gauging progress on drug eradication. 
Bush and Bill Clinton moved to implement a 
new agenda for the Western Hemisphere. This CRISIS MANAGEMENT 


E the years after the end of the cold war, the democracy, and the establishment of a multilateral 


included helping to end the civil conflicts in Cen- The new framework for hemispheric cooperation 
tral America that had raged during the 1980s and also contributed to the development of collabora- 
embarking on a concerted initiative aimed at liber- tive mechanisms to address specific regional crises. 
alizing trade, implementing economic reforms, pro- After the signing of NAFTA, US interests and the well- 
tecting and strengthening democratic institutions, being of countless Mexicans would have been 
resolving border disputes, ensuring security, and severely affected had the Mexican peso crisis of late 
addressing transnational challenges such as drugs December 1994 been permitted to spin out of con- 
and migration flows. trol. In one of the most important actions of his 

The United States shifted the definition of its presidency, Clinton made use of broad executive 
interests in the region from containing the spread powers to configure a massive support package for 
of communism to working to promote political sta- Mexico, combining funds from the United States 


bility, security, prosperity, and trade. It did so by and international financial institutions, to bolster 
seeking Ee strengthen multilateral frameworks for the value of the peso. In an era of globalization of 
Foo peranan while minimizing unilateral actions. international financial markets, the United States 
Washington attempted to set a one of mutual also helped structure a financial assistance package 
engagement and respect largely absent in the long, for Brazil in 1998, thereby averting a serious down- 
often testy relations between the hemispheric turn in Latin America’s largest economy, which had 
superpower and its southern neighbors. weathered with difficulty the shock of the Asian 
Out of this engagement came the negotiations for financial crisis the previous year. 

a North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) Similarly, Us leaders worked closely with their 
and the subsequent Summit of the Americas pro- counterparts in the region and through the OAs to 
cess. That process, which brought together all the address political crises. After the military coup that 
hemisphere’s heads of state, led to negotiations fora overthrew Haitian President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
Free Trade Agreement of the Americas (FTAA), the in 199] and the “self-coup” by Peruvian President 
forging of a Convention against Corruption, the Alberto Fujimori (who closed Peru’s Congress with 
strengthening of the Organization of American support of the armed forces), the elder Bush’s 
States’ ability to come to the collective defense of administration sought ways to reestablish consti- 

tutional rule together with other governments and 
ARTURO VALENZUELA, a Current History contributing editor, is the Organization of American States. When an 
a professor of government and director of the Center for Latin embargo endorsed by the oas failed to restore 


American Studies at Georgetown University He served in the as . 
Clmton administration as deputy assistant secretary of state and democracy in Haiti, the newly elected Clinton 


senior director for Western Hemisphere affairs at the National administration, backed by a United Nations man- 
Security Council. date, moved to restore Aristide to office. Facing 
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challenges to democracy in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Peru, hemi- 
spheric leaders, working in coordination with the 
OAS, succeeded in preventing overt military 
involvement in politics and maintaining constitu- 
tional order. 

Finally, despite a significant decline in resources 
for bilateral assistance to the region, the Clinton 
administration struck a deal with the Republican- 
controlled Congress to provide increased support 
for Colombia in its efforts to fight insurgents 
financed by the profits of illegal drugs sold in the 
United States and Western markets. Washington 
also sought to “internationalize” support for 
Colombia and the Andean region in Europe and 
the hemisphere. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS, DIVERSIONS 

Irritants did remain in 'inter-American relations 
despite the new tenor of engagement. Latin Amer- 
ican leaders, who had pressed strongly for the free- 
trade agenda in the summit process, were 
disappointed when President Clinton was not able 
to obtain fast-track negotiating authority from 
Congress, which would have permitted the conclu- 
sion of a free trade agreement with Chile and given 
impetus to the FTAA process. At the same time, offi- 
cials and the public viewed as arbitrary and patron- 
izing congressional requirements that the president 
annually certify the degree of individual country 
cooperation with the United States on drug eradi- 
cation efforts in order to receive US assistance. 

US attention to the former Soviet Union and 
crises in the Balkans, the Middle East, and Haiti also 
diverted resources that were needed to support the 
ongoing peace process in Central America and help 
address the challenges faced in the Caribbean and 
the Andes. Meanwhile, Congress, taking its cues 
from Republican Senator Richard Helms, the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
showed reluctance to engage the world by commit- 
ting funds for foreign assistance and the operation 
of multilateral institutions. 

On assuming office in 2001, President George W. 
Bush promised to further increase US engagement 
by making the Western Hemisphere the highest pri- 
ority of the new administration’s foreign policy, 
underscoring his skepticism with the foreign policy 
activism of the Clinton administration in the 
Balkans and the Middle East. Placing a particular 
focus on Mexico, the first foreign country he visited 
after the election, the new president signaled a will- 
ingness to forge new ground on immigration pol- 
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icy, while picking up on the stalled FTAA process and 
continuing anti-drug efforts in the Andes. 

Leaders throughout the Americas welcomed the 
Bush administration’s declared commitment to the 
hemisphere at a time when much of the initial 
enthusiasm with economic and political reform had 
lost 1ts luster. With some notable exceptions, eco- 
nomic reversals and weak and inefficient govern- 
ments had seemed to leave many states incapable 
of addressing the persistence of massive poverty 
and increased inequality. With Washington’s 
renewed focus on the region many leaders hoped 
that the negative trends could be reversed. 


THE SOURCES OF ILL WILL 

As the Bush administration prepares to embark 
on its second term in office, what is the verdict in 
the region on the president's first four years? 

Judging from public opinion surveys, editorial 
opinion, and the private views of high-ranking offi- 
cials throughout Latin America, the reelection of 
President Bush was not welcome news. This fact 
places considerable pressure on the administration 
as it moves to redefine its policies toward the region 
in the months ahead. A Zogby poll of elite opinion 
conducted for the University of Miami in 2002 
showed that 87 percent of the leaders polled had an 
unfavorable opinion of President Bush's perfor- 
mance and only 12 percent felt that he was making 
a good or excellent effort in dealing with the hemi- 
sphere. A September 2004 poll of mass public opin- 
ion by the Program on International Policy 
Attitudes at the University of Maryland confirmed 
that displeasure with Bush’s international policies 
had contributed to a sharp drop in positive percep- 
tions of the United States. 

Indeed, 78 percent of Mexicans claimed that us 
foreign policy had led them to view the United 
States unfavorably, while only 18 percent said that 
they had improved their estimation of their neigh- 
bor to the north. This pattern was repeated in Brazil 
(66 percent to 17 percent), Argentina (65 percent 
to 5 percent), and Uruguay (51 percent to 5 per- 
cent). By smaller margins, sentiments toward the 
United States had deteriorated in the Dominican 
Republic (49 percent to 37 percent), Colombia (44 
percent to 29 percent), Bolivia (38 percent to 14 
percent), and Peru (27 percent to 20 percent). The 
only country where views of the United States 
resulting from Washington's foreign policy were vir- 
tually tied was Venezuela (34 percent to 33 per- 
cent)—reflecting the polarization ın that country 
and the perception that the Bush administration 
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was more partial to the opposition than the Hugo 
Chavez government. It is not a coincidence that in 
all the countries surveyed, respondents favored the 
election of John Kerry over George W. Bush in 2004 
by large margins. 

How should we account for such sentiments? 
They are clearly not related to the fact that the 
United States had to focus its attention on the ter- 
rorist threat after the attacks on the World Trade 
Center and the Pentagon on 9-11. The attacks 
elicited an unprecedented outpouring of sympathy 
and solidarity with the United States, and few ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the retaliatory war on Al 
Qaeda and the Taliban. 

Much of that goodwill was dissipated when the 
United States decided to go to war against Iraq 
without obtaining the sanction of the UN Security 
Council. The administration’s invocation of a doc- 
trine of preemptive war provided unsettling 
reminders of the days of unilateral Us intervention 
in the ternal affairs of countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. It was 
viewed as a repudi- 








PRESSURES AND PUNISHMENTS 

Adding insult to injury was the Us administra- 
tion’s reaction in the aftermath of the Security 
Councils failure to give a green light to Washing- 
tons military intentions. Viewing the stand taken at 
the UN by the two Latin American countries as a 
betrayal of friendship, President Bush refused to 
take Mexican President Vicente Fox’s phone calls 
and pointedly declined to reopen the promising dis- 
cussions initiated with Mexico on immigration 
reform. The signing of a free trade agreement 
between Chile and the United States on June 6, 
2003—criginally one of the high points of admin- 
istration policy in the region—was consigned to a 
ministerial level event in Miami while Singapore, 
which openly supported the United States in Iraq, 
celebrated its trade-pact-signing a month earlier in 
a White House ceremony. 

At the same time, the administration placed 
strong pressure on Colombia, the largest recipient 
of us aid in the hemisphere, and several Central 
American countries 
to endorse and sup- 


ation by the United o, : rt US acti 

Sates. ol- elor The administration will have to move beyond the a of <n aoe 
strongly supported talking points of the 1990s—that the hemispheres of the willing” in the 
by Latin Americans problems can be solved with “trade not aid.” Iraq War. Colombia 
over several decades and Costa Rica joined 
to establish and con- the coalition, and 


solidate international institutions and international 
law as a way to encourage the peaceful resolution 
of conflicts in the conduct of international affairs. 

Both leaders and mass publics strongly 
approved of the position taken by Mexico and 
Chile, the two non-permanent members from the 
Americas on the UN Security Council, whose rep- 
resentatives joined the council majority in oppos- 
ing a vote authorizing war in Iraq. Despite 
enormous pressure from the United States to sup- 
port a second resolution sanctioning a US-led war 
against Saddam Hussein, both countries argued 
that there was inconclusive evidence of the exis- 
tence of Iraq’s reconstituted weapons of mass 
destruction and that UN inspectors should be 
allowed to continue their work before force was 
authorized. Chile and Mexico believed with the 
council majority that the work of the United 
Nations had “contained” the military threat posed 
by Iraq. Chile did propose a compromise resolu- 
tion providing for specific benchmarks and time- 
lines for Iraqi compliance before war could be 
authorized, only to be publicly rebuffed by a 
White House intent on going to war. 


Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, and the Domini- 
can Republic made small troop commitments, 
although only El Salvador continued to maintain 
troops in Iraq at the beginning of President Bush’s 
second term in office. 

Pressure to support the war coincided with addi- 
tional entreaties to sign bilateral immunity agree- 
ments with the United States. Through these 
agreements countries that are signatories to the Inter- 
national Criminal Court (ICC) would pledge not to 
surrender US citizens within their jurisdiction to the 
court, lest they lose us military and non-military 
assistance, much to the annoyance of leaders 
throughout the region who chafed at these tactics 
and for the most part refused to abide by them. Small 
countries in the Caribbean that had strongly sup- 
ported the Icc were particularly incensed at this pres- 
sure and chose to rebuff the United States, thereby 
jeopardizing significant bilateral assistance. 

Revelations of widespread abuse of prisoners in 
Iraq and at the us facility at Guantanamo Bay, at the 
hands of us personnel and in contravention of the 
Geneva accords, further tarnished the image of the 
United States. It also undermined the administra- 


tion's argument that American citizens should be 
immune from prosecution before the Icc because 
the United States adheres to the highest standards of 
justice and simply fears the political prosecutions of 
its citizens. In an era when heads of state and top 
officials meet frequently and are scrutinized by ubiq- 
uitous mass media, the elements of a foreign policy 
based on retribution and arm-twisting became 
widely known, contributing further to the image of 
the United States as a bully on the world stage. 


WASHINGTON’S HEAVY HAND 

Problems with Washington during President 
Bushs first term did not stem exclusively from dis- 
sent over the war in Iraq and pressure to fall in line 
with us global objectives. Although professing 
goals in the hemisphere similar to those espoused 
by his father and President Clinton—continuing 
the Summit of the Americas process, making head- 
way on regional free trade agreements, and sup- 
porting Andean counterdrug activities—Bush took 
a decidedly different approach to managing 
regional crises, notably in the cases of Argentina, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, and Haiti, all of which tarnished 
Washington's image in the region. The handling of 
these crises tended to overshadow administration 
accomplishments, including renewed anti-corrup- 
tion initiatives, improved cooperation on security 
matters, and progress on trade as evidenced by the 
pact with Chile and the successful negotiation of a 
Central American Free Trade Agreement, still sub- 
ject to ratification. 

From the outset, the Us Treasury Department 
made it clear that it viewed support for countries in 
financial difficulties as a “moral hazard” problem— 
that is, the US taxpayer should not be called on to 
bail out investors who made poor choices, even if 
it means that a country’s financial system might col- 
lapse. Argentina was caught in a particularly vicious 
circle. Having pegged its currency to the dollar, the 
country became increasingly uncompetitive in 
world markets, particularly after Brazil devalued. 
As the cost of servicing its debt skyrocketed and the 
government found it politically untenable to imple- 
ment further austerity measures, it was only a mat- 
ter of time before pressure on the currency would 
lead to devaluation and render payment on dollar- 
denominated debt virtually impossible. Although 
Washington reversed its stand and sought at the last 
minute to prevent the collapse of the Argentine 
economy by structuring a financial support pack- 
age in 2001, that support was too little and too late. 
It also came without a concerted and well-crafted 
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effort to engage Argentine authorities in a joint 
strategy to help cushion the economic crisis. 

Contrary to the assumptions of us policy mak- 
ers, the Argentine financial crisis that forced the res- 
ignation of President Fernando de la Rua in 2001 
not only affected Argentina but also sent a pall over 
vulnerable economies in the region already suffer- 
ing from a downturn in the international economy. 
Throughout the hemisphere serious doubts were 
raised about the wisdom of economic stabilization 
and structural reform policies promoted by the 
United States and the advertised benefits of growth 
based on increased trade alone. It is no accident that 
the sharpest drop in favorable attitudes toward the 
United States came in Argentina. 

In Venezuela, the administration's initial support 
for the formation of an unconstitutional ad hoc 
government established by the military after the 
forced (though short-lived) resignation of President 
Hugo Chavez in April 2002 constituted a signifi- 
cant blow to hemisphenc efforts to support adher- 
ence to the institutional order and the rule of law 
in the region. Deviating sharply from the policies 
pursued by its two predecessors, the Bush admin- 
istration refused to call on the established mecha- 
nisms of the OAS to prevent the interruption of the 
democratic process. 

The United States did belatedly turn to the OAs, 
but only after it became clear that President 
Chavez's supporters in the military and on the street 
had reversed the outcome and reinstated the elected 
president. By equivocating in the face of the uncon- 
stitutional removal from office of an elected leader 
whom Washington did not like, the administration 
contributed to undermining the United States’ polit- 
ical and moral authority as a country committed to 
supporting the democratic process. It also damaged 
the effectiveness of the OAs and its newly approved 
“democratic charter” as instruments for safeguard- 
ing democracy. Ironically, Washington's posture 
damaged its ability to deal with the mercurial 
Venezuelan president and his government, which | 
wrongly assumed that the United States was actu- 
ally behind the coup attempt. 


SHOT IN THE FOOT 

In Bolivia, the Bush administration undermined 
its own preferred presidential candidate in the elec- 
toral campaign of 2002 when the Us ambassador 
openly declared his opposition to the candidacy of 
the leader of the coca producers union, thereby 
boosting his popularity and bringing him within a 
fraction of gaining the highest plurality of votes in 
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the race. Gonzalo Sánchez de Lozada, who had 
served as president of Bolivia in the 1990s, was 
elected to office but soon faced a mutiny by poorly 
paid police officers. In a climate of growing civil 
unrest he desperately sought $100 million in us 
support to cover severe budget shortfalls. On a trip 
to Washington, including a visit with President 
Bush, he was rebuffed and provided with a minute 
portion of his request. 

Only after Sanchez de Lozada was forced to resign 
the presidency in 2003, after dozens of protesters 
were killed by the armed forces, did Washington and 
the international financial institutions significantly 
increase their financial support for Bolivia. By then 
policies that could have helped. resolve Bolivia’s 
chronic problems, including the construction of a 
pipeline to export natural gas, had become politi- 
cally untenable. 

Finally, in Haiti, the administration’s unwilling- 
ness to engage the island’s daunting problems and 
its personal distaste 
for Haitis elected 
leader contributed 
to a severe deterio- 
ration of public 
order. This in turn 
helped force the 
ouster of another 
elected president, setting back the unfinished if 
limited progress that country had made ın strug- 
gling to establish institutional order. When Haiti 
was overrun by rebels associated with remnants 
of the disbanded Haitian military, Secretary of 
State Colin Powell correctly argued that the solu- 
tion to.the crisis required respect for the consti- 
tutional order and the legitimacy of the elected 
president, Aristide. 

The State Department's efforts to mediate the cri- 
sis were half-hearted at best. When the opposition 
refused to accept its terms the administration made 
it clear that there would be no support for the 
beleaguered president from the international com- 
munity, thereby encouraging his ouster in 2004. “I 
am happy he is gone. He’d worn out his welcome 
with the Haitian people,” proclarmed Vice President 
Dick Cheney. 

By turning its back on Haiti, the administration 
also turned its back on the OAs and the efforts by 
other Caribbean states to mediate the political con- 
flict on the island. The departure of President Aris- 
tide and his replacement with an ad hoc 
government did not.resolve the country’s problems; 
it only made them worse. By encouraging the 








removal of a figure, however flawed and controver- 
sial, who was the legitimate head of state and who 
continues to command strong allegiance, Washing- 
ton aggravated the polarization of the country and 
made more difficult the restructuring of a sem- 
blance of institutional order. 


A NEW AGENDA . 

Now that he has been reelected, how can Presi- 
dent Bush reverse the growing dissatisfaction with 
Us policy in the hemisphere? His administration 
will continue to be judged as much for its global 
policy as for its policy toward the region. If the 
president in his second term succeeds in reengag- 
ing with America’s traditional allies in Europe and 
moves toward projecting a constructive approach 
to multilateral cooperation, some of the standing 
that the United States has lost in the eyes of the 
world’s leaders and mass publics will be regained. 
With respect to Latin America, the president and 

his administration 


need to signal that 

Now that he has been reelected, how can pe ges ces 
President Bush reverse the growing dissatisfaction —_ administration offi- 
with us policy in the hemisphere? cials should con- 


tinue to press for 
the Free . Trade 
Agreement of the Americas. It is not clear, however, 
whether the administration's strategy of negotiating 
sub-regional agreements with Central America and 
the Andean region will provide the necessary build- 
ing blocks to conclude a broader hemispheric agree- 
ment that includes Brazil. Indeed, partial 
agreements may increase the difficulty of negotiat- 
ing a more comprehensive trade pact by introduc- 
ing standards that might make compromises with 
Brazil harder to make. In any case, the White House 
must first ensure Senate confirmation of the Cen- 
tral American Free Trade Agreement, something 
that is not assured despite the strengthening of the 
president’s majorities in Congress. 

The administration will have to move beyond the 
talking points of the 1990s—that the hemisphere’ 
problems can be solved with “trade not aid”—and 
recognize that economic reforms are simply not 
enough to address the continued ills of a region 
characterized by slow growth and increased 
inequalities. With as many as 150 million people 
living on $2 per day, Latin America’s problems 
require attention to investment in infrastructure 
and people, particularly through educational oppor- 
tunities for marginalized populations. This requires 


a further strengthening of state institutions and the 
ability of governments to generate additional rev- 
enues for public investments. 

It is also clear that the establishment of electoral 
democracies is not the same as the consolidation of 
viable democratic regimes, and this consolidation 
is a complex and lengthy process. us budget deficits 
and commitments in Iraq make it unlikely that the 
United States will be in a position to provide addi- 
tional resources for development efforts in the 
region. Despite an increase in the foreign aid bud- 
get, Latin America continues to lag. Only three 
countries in the region now qualify for funding 
under the Millennium Challenge Account, an inno- 
vative program that increases foreign aid to the 
poorest countries, but only if they exhibit good gov- 
ernmental practices and low levels of corruption. 

With regard to Mexico and Central America, 
President Bush faces a significant challenge if he 
intends to honor the pledge he made in 2000 to 
implement migration reforms. It is not true that 
immigration reform fell victim to 9-11. Promising 
steps to create expanded temporary worker pro- 
grams and a path to normalize the status of undoc- 
‘umented immigrants in the United States were set 
aside before the terrorist attacks because of strong 
objections from conservatives in the. Republican 
party fearful that the issue would cost the president 
“his reelection. : 

. To enact immigration reform the president will 
have to reach out to Democrats to cobble together 
a pro-reform agenda. He will not succeed in getting 
that support if he shelves proposals to create a path 
for citizenship for the millions of undocumented 
workers already in the United States. Bush will have 
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to-be willing to stand on principle to obtain immi- 
gration reform despite significant dissent from his 
hard-line base, something he has not been prepared 
to do so far. 

The second Bush administration may also have 
to manage a response to political change in Cuba. 
Now that the president has been reelected he 
should pay serious attention to growing sentiments 
within his own party and within the Cuban-Amer- 
ican community in support of a substantial shift in 
policy, one aimed at ensuring a “soft landing” in 
Cuba—a transition not premised on the violent 
overthrow of the regime but on Cuba’s evolution 
toward a more open and democratic society. 

Finally, the administration should renew its com- 
mitment to effective regional institutions, including 
the OAS. Multilateralism does not mean turning over 
vexing problems such as the crises in Venezuela and 
Haiti to the OAS secretariat. It means genuine 
engagement with leading countries to strengthen 
collective solutions to the region’s‘problems that can 
be implemented with the organization’s adminis- 
trative help. Washington needs to view the leader- 
ship of the OAS as a tool to promote effective 
dialogue, not as a reward for loyalty to us foreign 
policy objectives elsewhere in the world. 

President Bush can make great strides in reme- 
dying hostility to his policies by renewing the mul- 
tilateral dialogue begun with the countries of the 
hemisphere by his immediate predecessors. With- 
out clear and concerted engagement and a recogni- 
tion that the consolidation of democracy in Latin 
America is far from a foregone conclusion, Wash- 
ington will be unable to regain the momentum for 
progress lost over the past four years. a 
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Fox’s Mexico: Democracy Paralyzed 
DENISE DRESSER 


politicians. Laughter has become a national anti- 

dote to what would instead bring tears. This 
explains why Mexico’s most popular political ana- 
lyst, until he resigned several months ago, was a 
red-nosed, green-haired clown named Brozo. As the 
host of a morning news show on Mexican televi- 
sion, Brozo poked fun at the country’s politicians, 
exposed their corrupt activities, and acted as a pub- 
lic watchdog. 

Mexico provided him with endless grist for his 
morning mill: the governor of the state of Oaxaca 
who stages an assassination attempt on himself to 
bolster his party’s political fortunes in a local race; 
a senator from the Green Party who 1s videotaped 
negotiating a bnbe from a businessman who wants 
to build a hotel on an ecological preserve; a city 
government official caught on tape as he receives a 
bribe from a powerful contractor; the director of 
Mexico City’s finances gambling with public money 
at a Las Vegas casino. 

Democratic Mexico has not eliminated corrup- 
tion: the country is producing a reality show with it. 
Democracy has inaugurated a political system that 
is freer but not necessarily cleaner. Mexico contin- 
ues to be a country of crimes without punishment, 
of people who are identified as guilty on-screen but 
cannot be proved so ın court, of politicians who 
enrich themselves because they still can. 

This has become the greatest problem that the 
government of President Vicente Fox faces. Day 
after day, Mexican newspapers portray a paralyzed 
country. Mexicans do not talk about what has been 
accomplished, but about what could have been. 
Mexico appears to be speaking the vocabulary of 
disenchantment The words “failure,” “disillusion,” 
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“lack of leadership” have become a daily part of 
national conversation. The consensus seems to be 
that Fox’s presidency is over, that he is no longer a 
lame duck but a dead duck. 


BETWEEN BAD AND WORSE 

Mexican politics has turned into a blood sport. 
Political battles are not fought between Congress 
and the president over pending structural reforms; 
they are being waged among the three political par- 
ties and their presidential hopefuls over who will 
occupy the presidential chair in 2006. Precisely 
because Fox is perceived as increasingly irrelevant 
as a decision maker, the presidential race has begun 
in earnest—and succession politics determine what 
every politician says and what party positions are 
taken. Because Fox’s presidency seems to have 
evaporated into thin arr, both the Institutional Rev- 
olutionary Party (PRI) and the left-leaning Party of 
the Democratic Revolution (PRD) believe that they 
can win the presidency and are using every weapon 
at their disposal. Hardball politics, mudslinging, 
character assassination, and the use of the Mexican 
judiciary as a political tool to undermine oppo- 
nents have all become a permanent fixture of Mex- 
ico’s political landscape. 

Over the next two years, Mexican politics will 
unfold in a context in which the PRI wields growing 
power, Mexico City Mayor Andrés Manuel López 
Obrador fights for his political life in increasingly 
hostile circumstances, and very little is accom- 
plished in legislative terms because Fox's presidency, 
for all practical purposes, 1s over. The focus now and 
until 2006 is on the presidential race and its pre- 
electoral dramas. The video scandals that have 
ensnared government officials in Mexico City over 
the past six months seem to have one purpose: to 
remove López Obrador, the left-wing mayor of the 
city, from his position as frontrunner in the presi- 


dential race. The concerted attacks on the Mexican 
left—coupled with Fox's failures—open a danger- 
ous door.in Mexican politics, one that could lead to 
the return of the pri and the ascendance of its cur- 
rent party chairman and presidential contender, 
Roberto Madrazo. 

Whether the pri—which ruled Mexico for 71 
uninterrupted years until Fox won the presidency 
in 2000—returns to power in 2006 will depend to 
a large extent on the positions that both Fox and his 
National Action Party (PAN) adopt between now 
and the election. Most likely, the contest will fea- 
ture a two-man race, between López Obrador and 
Madrazo, with a PAN candidate (probably Interior 
Minister Santiago Creel) running in third place. So 
the issue for the PAN becomes whom ıt blocks and 
whom it helps. Does the PAN allow the PRI to return 
by undermining the left—which it hates—and 
López Obrador at 
every turn? Or does 
it do everything in, 
its power to prevent 
the return of the 
PRI, knowing that if 
that happens, it will 
mean a setback for 
democratic consolidation in Mexico? This 1s the 
devilish dilemma that the PAN currently faces: a 
choice between bad and worse. 


THE BESIEGED FRONTRUNNER 

Day in and day out, come rain or shine, Mayor 
Andrés Manuel López Obrador—amLo, as he is 
often referred to—gives a public press conference 
in his office at 6 AM in an effort to show that he isa 
man of the people and working for them. He is 
widely perceived as one, and therein lies his appeal. 
Despite a spate of scandals involving several of his 
close collaborators, the mayor remains a political 
force to contend with, given his high approval rat- 
ings ın Mexico City and, to a lesser extent, nation- 
wide. That support has been gradually eroding but 
still places him 10 points ahead of his rivals in the 
presidential race. 

Buttressed by the combination of.a massive 
public works program, populist policies, and savvy 
political positioning, López Obrador ıs the most 
popular politician in Mexico. That is what makes 
him so dangerous to so many vested interests, 
which in turn explains why he has many power- 
ful enemies obsessed with bringing him down and 
bribing—and videotaping—those who could do 
so. As a result of the Fox government's deliberate 





Madrazo’s PRI is a party run by corrupt mafias 
that are itching to act freely, and will dismantle 
the country’s few democratic institutions to do so. 
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attempts to sabotage him through the use of the 
justice system, AMLO faces a legal battle in 
Congress that could strip him of his immunity 
from prosecution, making it impossible for him to 
run in 2006. 

López Obrador’s political strategy since the 
beginning of the video scandals has been to argue 
that he is being set up, that it is all a plot hatched 
by the Fox government, former President Carlos 
Salinas, and a vast array of vested interests in the 
system, designed to bring him down. He has tried 
to focus public attention on the alleged conspiracy 
and shift it away from undeniable corruption in his 
government. That strategy has worked with broad 
swaths of his political base in Mexico City—the 
poor, the less educated—for whom corruption is a 
relative issue: what López Obradors collaborators 
have done pales in comparison with the pillaging 
the PRI and Salinas 
undertook. 

There seems to 
be some truth to 
López Obradors 
claim about a plot. 
Evidence points to 
a series of behind- 
the-scenes plans carried out by Carlos Ahumada (a 
contractor now in jail), prominent members of the 
PAN, and employees of Mexico's attorney general’s 
office to videotape city officials stuffing briefcases 
with money and then release those tapes on 
national television. Whether or not Fox knew about 
these plans and allowed them to be carried out 
remains an open question. 

What is clear is Fox’s approval of the politiciza- 
tion of the attorney general’s office and the judi- 
ciary against the mayor. L6pez Obrador is currently 
caught ın a legal battle wherein the attorney gen- 
eral’s office has accused him of ignoring a restraint 
order issued by the courts by allowing the con- 
struction of a public road (providing access to a 
hospital) on a piece of land whose ownership has 
been contested. So Mexico's presidential race may 
be determined by a small plot of land, known as 
“El Encino.” 

The attacks on López Obrador have led to his 
increasing radicalization. Two years ago, he was 
viewed as a potential “Lula” (after Luiz Inácio “Lula” 
Da Silva, the left-wing president of Brazil who has 
governed in a pragmatic and moderate fashion). 
Now: he’s feared as a possible Hugo Chavez (the pop- 
ulist and divisive president of Venezuela). Two years 
ago, businesspeople applauded his moderation; now 
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they condemn his stridency. Before the video scan- 
dals he appeared the inevitable leader of a modern 
left; today he seems the desperate leader of a recal- 
citrant left. For many members of Mexico’s middle 
class, López Obrador ıs not a politician to support 
but a proto-populist to fear. This wariness stems 
from the mayor's public denunciations of Mexico's 
legal system and the politicization of its judicial sys- 
tem. In Mexico, although the rule of law 1s, mn many 
areas, nonexistent, citizens expect politicians to obey 
it. López Obrador questions its very existence and 
pays a political price As a result, he has been losing 
political ground and supporters. 

In many ways, his enemies have achieved their 
objective. López Obrador spends more time dodging 
political blows than gov- œ 
erning the city. His public 
outbursts against the judi- 
ciary have diminished his 
credibility, and led to the 
gradual weakening of the 
heterogeneous, multi-class 
coalition he attempted to 
build. The mayor seems to 
govern with an angel on 
one shoulder and a devil on 
the other. The angel whis- 
pers that he should govern 
for all Mexicans; the devil 
tells him that only the poor 
deserve his help. The angel 
says he will need to build 
support among all social 
groups; the devil answers 
that the dispossessed are 
enough. The angel urges 
him to be conciliatory while 
the devil pushes him to 
be divisive. 

López Obrador’s latter tack may allow him to 
mount a good defense but it could hamper his elec- 
toral prospects, given that he needs to construct a 
broad-based coalition to win. Although the left gov- 
erns Mexico City, the PRD performs badly at the 
national level and has lost more than half the con- 
gressional seats it was able to win in the late 1990s. 
The PRD is gambling on AMLO’s personal attractive- 
ness as a guiding political force. The question is 
whether a single politician’s popularity will be 
enough to assemble a winning electoral coalition on 
the back of a fractured party Can he bring political 
moderates back into the fold? Will he even be 
allowed to compete? Today the PRD is a collection 
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of warring factions, united around the embattled 
presidential bıd of a man who argues that his ene- 
mies tout “the rule of law” in Mexico as if it existed. 


THE RESILIENT PRI 

Many Mexicans who voted for Fox are bewil- 
dered. Four years into his term, the man who 
promised to kick the PRI out of power forever seems 
to have been kidding. Politics cannot tolerate vac- 
uums and the PRI is filling the one created by Fox’s 
failures. The PRI is coming back, winning state elec- 
tion after state election, and Mexico’s first demo- 
cratically elected president appears unperturbed. If 
the former ruling party returns to office in the 2006 
presidential election, the country’s experiment with 
democracy will have been 
short-lived. If the PRI is 
reelected, it will come back 
to stay. 

Four years ago millions 
of Mexicans voted for 
change. They heard Fox’s 
promises and believed them. 
They elected a candidate 
who would kill the dino- 
saurs and tame the dragons. 
But he could not, or did not 
want to. Instead of wielding 
his sword, he tripped and 
fell on it. Rather than con- 
front those who had de- 
spoiled Mexico, he ended 
curled up next to them. 
Instead of weakening the 
PRI when he could, he tried 
to collaborate with it in 
Congress and refused to 
take on the vested interests 
in the unions that the for- 
mer ruling party had created. By attempting to co- 
govern with the PRI, Fox has breathed new life into 
it. Unwittingly, the president has become the PRI's 
secret weapon. The results of this mistaken accom- 
modation are there for all to see: an emboldened PRI 
and a weakened government, a cornered president 
and more of the same old politics. 

While Fox offers carrots instead of sticks, the PRI 
has been organizing itself at the state and local level, 
retaking ground in the periphery as a way of regain- 
ing control of the center. And as recent results in 
the states of Oaxaca and Veracruz underscore, the 
party will resort to fear and loathing on the cam- 
paign trail if ıt has to. The PRI is pulling out old 


tricks—intimidation, vote buying, patronage—and 
weak electoral institutions combined with low voter 
turnout mean they still work. 

Work they did for the new mayor of Tijuana, 
Jorge Hank Rhon, elected despite rumors of drug 
trafficking, an arrest for smuggling, and the fact that 
two of his bodyguards are in jail for the assassina- 
tion of a prominent journalist. Hank’s victory last 
year sent a clear message: in order to win, the PRI 
does not have to modernize itself, does not have to 
change. It can remain the same and still orchestrate 
a comeback. It can nominate political dinosaurs and 
still win ın Mexico’s new, fragile democracy. 

Today the pri’s presidential hopeful, Roberto 
Madrazo, is positioning himself as the candidate of 
those who are disappointed with democracy. He is 
the candidate of those who believe that power shar- 
ing has been a road to nowhere, who prefer the effi- 
cient corruption of the PRI to the chronic ineptitude 
of Fox’s National Action Party. A vintage dinosaur 
with numerous accusations of electoral fraud 
hidden under his tail, 
Madrazo represents the 
old system at its worst 
and is pushing for its 
revival. The PRI is poised 
to take full advantage of 
the government’ paraly- 
sis, not because of what 
the party offers but because of the vacuum it fills. 
The PRI is coming back because there is nothing to 
stop It. 

Madrazo is gambling on those who miss the old 
system of clear rules and predictable complicities. 
And he has found a constituency among Mexicans 
who prefer a perfect dictatorship to a paralyzed 
democracy. In the absence of presidential leader- 
ship, the PRI is building a coalition of the disaf- 
fected. It sells itself as the party that can get things 
done, even if that means doing them in the old way. 
Some argue that this may not necessarily be a bad 
outcome: in Mexico's new circumstances, they sug- 
gest, the PRI will be reined in and Madrazo will be 
constrained by institutions that now act as coun- 
terweights to the president. 

What is so troubling about the current situation 
is that many members of Fox’s own party believe 
this. PAN leaders also think that if they join hands 
with the PRI in Congress to strip López Obrador of 
his immunity—and preempt the advance of the 
Mexican left—they will clear the way for their own 
presidential hopeful, Santiago Creel. The PAN, how- 
ever, is probably mistaken. Without a charismatic 





Fox may go down in history as both the 
man who led the democratic transition 
and the president who squandered it. 
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candidate like Fox, the PAN will return to its tradi- 
tional vote levels. The issue is not whether the PAN 
can retain control of the presidency, but to which 
party it will hand it over. Will the PAN offer the pres- 
idency on a silver platter to the pri by keeping the 
popular mayor of Mexico City out of the race, or 
will it run the risk of empowering the left by allow- 
ing López Obrador to run? 


THE INEFFECTUAL PRESIDENT 

President Fox does not seem to realize what is at 
stake. He proclaims that he 1s happy all the time. He 
argues that the country is marching forward, despite 
what his critics say. He continues to spout numbers 
and data that confirm his optimistic views, however 
politically irrelevant they may be. He obsesses about 
his approval in the polls, even though they reveal 
that he is perceived as popular but ineffectual. 

The prevailing view of Fox is that he knows how 
to be a good cheerleader, but does not know how to 
make decisions. He knows how to sell ideas, but does 
not know how to put 
them into practice. He 
knows how to charm 
the media, but does not 
know how to horse- 
trade with Congress to 
get his legislative agenda 
approved. The public, 
however, knows this and forgives him for it, because 
he is perceived as a good, well-intentioned man. 

The reasons behind Fox’s failures are complex 
and varied: the appointment of a cabinet of 
strangers, the misuse of his political capital during 
his first year ın office, the lack of clear priorities and 
concrete strategies, the decision to negotiate with 
the PRI instead of dividing it after the 2000 election, 
the use of the bully pulpit in a country with no con- 
gressional or presidential reelection, the persistence 
of institutions created for dominant party rule, the 
intermittent sabotage of Fox by members of his 
own party, the uncontrollable activism and presi- 
dential ambitions of his wife, Marta Sahagun. Fox 
painted himself into a corner but also allowed oth- 
ers to help. | 

Yet he remains popular because, in the minds of 
many Mexican voters, Fox is one thing and his 
party is another. Electoral results have shown that 
citizens can love Fox and hate the PAN. In the 2003 
midterm election, Fox supporters stayed home, a 
move that benefited the PR, which became the 
majority party in Congress. This paradox will con- 
tinue throughout the remaining two years of his 
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term. Fox will continue to soar in the polls as the 
PAN crashes everywhere else. 

The PAN today is a party with its head in its 
hands. Its inability to deliver better government has 
paved the way for a PRI comeback; its constant bick- 
ering with Fox over the past four years has made it 
possible for the electorate to punish the party at the 
polls while sparing the president. Without the ben- 
efit of the multiplier effect that Fox had on the party 
in the 2000 presidential race, the PAN is shrinking 
back to its normal size of about 25 percent of the 
electorate. This is bad news for Creel, its potential 
presidential contender and current minister of the 
interior. Instead of combating the pris record of cor- 
ruption he has ignored ıt for the sake of congres- 
sional votes that never materialized. 

As a result, policy paralysis in Mexico will pre- 
vail and the PRI 1s poised to take full advantage of it. 
Madrazo will now use his party’s recent victories to 
unite disparate factions in favor of a common cause: 
tripping up Fox and sabotaging the PAN. The PRI has 
no incentive to collaborate in Congress, because the 
party is not blamed for the stalemate there. The PRI 
will continue to be intransigent about pending eco- 
nomic reforms because it has nothing to lose and 
much to gain. Fox promised change and the PRI 
capitalized on the legislative paralysis that pre- 
vented him from pushing it through. 

Seventy-five percent of Mexicans tell pollsters 
they have little or no confidence in political parties, 
60 percent of the electorate did not show up at the 
polls in the 2003 midterm election, and 54 percent 
of those who voted for Fox in 2000 declare them- 
selves dissatisfied with democracy. Given these sen- 
timents, Fox may go down in history as both the 
man who led the democratic transition and the 
president who squandered it. 


THE LAST LAUGH 

What will we see between now and the presi- 
dential election in 2006? An empowered PRI, a cor- 
nered PAN, a weakened but still popular López 
Obrador, and the persistence of hardball politics. 
The PRI will dictate the policy agenda in Congress, 
and try to present itself as something of a modern- 
izing force in order to woo the business class. But 
the PRI will not push for economic modernization 


policies, such as privatization of electric utilities, 
that could alienate the hard-core base that just 
empowered it in Oaxaca, Veracruz, and Baja Cali- 
fornia Norte. Major reforms to the electricity sector 
will not take place, although some minor tinkering 
with the labor code might occur. Madrazo may 
unveil a public safety package this coming ses- 
sion—crime is a huge issue in Mexico—and that 
should protect his right-wing flank. Madrazo’s rivals 
are all walking wounded, but López Obrador 
should survive as a finalist, with steady erosion of 
his support among independents. For Fox, the key 
political question seems to be just how distant a 
third place the PAN is slouching toward. 

In the absence of effective presidential leader- 
ship, the scenario for Mexico appears to be PRI- 
driven marginal reform, designed to bolster the 
party’s electoral fortunes and build a coalition of 
those that have become disaffected with the ineffi- 
cacy of PAN rule. The PRI will try to position itself, 
in contrast to Fox and the PAN, as the party that can 
propel Mexico out of its current paralysis, even if it 
has to rely on traditional methods to do so. 

But Madrazo’s way is not only the old way. It is 
the worst way. The PRI he has reassembled is not the 
modernizing, technocratic party that pushed for- 
ward Mexico’s much-needed economic restructur- 
ing in the 1990s. Madrazo’s PRI is a group of 
caudillos who view the country as their personal 
fiefdom and intend to govern it as such. Madrazo’s 
PRI is a party run by corrupt mafias who are itching 
to act freely, and will dismantle the country’s few 
democratic institutions to do so. 

Ultimately, what is at stake for Mexico with the 
PRI's return is the viability, the longevity, the survival 
of Mexican democracy beyond 2006. Because, if the 
PRI returns to the presidency, Mexico will shde back 
from an imperfect democracy to the government it 
lived with for 71 years—only worse. And the one 
barrier against this outcome is a proto-populist politi- 
cian who wants to govern Mexico by polarizing it. 
Perhaps Brozo the clown knew this when he resigned 
from his television show a few months ago. He said 
that he just could not be a clown anymore. His wife 
had died and he no longer felt like laughing. Many 
Mexicans, anticipating the choice for 2006 as a con- 
test between bad and worse, feel the same way. E 
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f you ask any Cuban to name the best video of 

2004, there will be no.debate: nothing beats the 

October images of Fidel Castro tripping and 
falling after delivering a,graduation speech. The 
sight of the Cuban dictator helplessly crashing to 
the floor seemed unreal. For some, it was a visual 
representation of Castro’s numerous missteps. For 
others, it offered a symbol of the regime's resilience. 
After all, Castro only broke his knee and right arm, 
and was quickly back in charge, despite his spec- 
tacular stumble. 

Regardless of one’s DA the incident forces 
an obvious question: How much longer will Castro 
manage to escape death or retirement, forced or vol- 
untary? At 78, having ruled his country since 1959, 
Castro or his luck may not last much longer. 

Cubanologists have been obsessed with the suc- 
cession question for at least two decades now. This 
debate has always been personcentric, with the 
focus on who will succeed Fidel. The Cuban con- 
stitution is unambiguous|about Fidel’s succession: 
“In the event of absence, illness or death, the Pres- 
ident of the Council of State will be replaced by the 
First Vice President.” This! ‘position is currently held 
by Castro’s eternally loyal brother and chief of the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces, Raúl. But because 
Raúl is 73, there is speculation that the real succes- 
sor will be somebody else, perhaps Fidel’s increas- 
ingly visible son, Fidel Castro Diaz-Balart, a nuclear 
energy expert anda relative of Cuban-American US 
Representative Lincoln Diaz-Balart (R-FLA.). Cuba’s 
economic czar and vice president of the Council of 
State, Carlos Lage, has also been mentioned, as has 
the regime’s most unrepentant international apolo- 
gist, Ricardo Alarcón, president of the National 
Assembly of the People’s Power. 

Fidels successor could also be a complete stranger 
who manages to oul every other power con- 
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tender, as is typical during succession crises. The suc- 
cessor may or may not have Fidels gripping person- 
ality. Who knows? Uncertainty about succession is 
what helps separate dictatorships from other regimes. 
Rather than focusing on who will replace Castro, it 
is much more useful to think about Cuba’s future 
political forces. Regardless of background and incli- 
nation, any successor-to Castro will have to deal with 
the political forces unleashed after Castro's demise. 

Anticipating all such forces is impossible, of 
course, but events in the last few months of 2004 
provided a preview of what some of them might be. 
In November, the Cuban government banned the 
use of dollars in retail trade and rmposed a 10 per- 
cent surcharge on exchanging dollars. In December, 
it held the largest military exercises in nearly 
20 years. That same month, the government 
announced an agreement to purchase approximately 
$106 million in farm goods from Us companies. 

The signs are clear. Castro will leave a state that 
is keener on taxing dollar-holders than in encour- 
aging dollar making, and a nation in which the two 
most formidable political actors will be the military 
and us businesses. This array of forces is not neces- 
sarily auspicious for democracy, but it is not hope- 
less either. 


FEEDING THE MONSTER 

In 1993, Cuba began to introduce market 
reforms. Typically, market reforms are implemented 
in the hope of generating societal wealth: the private 
sector is supposed to become stronger and more 
autonomous, the middle classes expand and diver- 
sify, and low-income groups enjoy improvements in 
poverty levels. None of this happened in Cuba. 
Rather than creating a stronger society, market 
reforms in Cuba served to fortify the armed forces. 

That the military—and not society—emerged as 
the winner of Cuba’s economic reforms stems from 
the way the reforms were introduced. Market 
reforms, such as they were, came with heavy state 
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controls and almost unheard of restrictions on 
property rights. Few sectors were opened to private 
investment (mainly tourism, telecommunications, 
and certain natural resource sectors such as nickel 
production). Only foreign private investment was 
welcomed; the government banned Cuban citizens 
from holding equity 1n corporations, forming eco- 
nomic partnerships with other Cubans or foreign- 
ers, and hiring employees. Very few Cubans were 
allowed to become self-employed, and those who 
were had to deal with burdensome regulations 
such as onerous taxation, bans on hiring workers, 
and restrictions on procurements. 

In short, most Cubans continued to be decile the 
most rudimentary property rights. Consequently, 
private investment in Cuba , ao a 
never amounted to much— x (ie ` Je a 
a tiny 4 percent of GDP in 


2000 (compared with 17 : ae 


oe ue) Boa 


percent in China), most of 
which consists of foreign 
investment and remittances 
from the United States. 
Since the reforms went into 
effect the only way for an 
ordinary citizen to make 
money in Cuba is to partici- 
pate in illegal markets, 
obtain tips from tourists, or 
have good family connec- 
tions in the United States 
(or m the government). The 
lack of property rights pre- 
cludes citizens from gener- 
ating wealth. 

In contrast, members of 
the armed forces in the 
1990s received the most 
enviable property and 
political rights in Cuba. They were allowed to man- 
age and own many tourist facilities, to participate 
in joint ventures with international investors, and 
to occupy cabinet positions connected to the exter- 
nal sector These prerogatives converted the mili- 
tary into the institution with the most privileged 
access to Cuba’s dollar economy. 

It is easy to understand Castro's decision to tweak 
market reforms to privilege the military to the detri- 
ment of ordinary Cubans. In the early 1990s, the 
regime was politically at risk, umperiled by a deep 
depression brought on by the economic mistakes of 
the 1980s and the collapse of Cuba’s main benefac- 
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tor, the Soviet bloc. The Cuban regime faced an 
urgent need to generate dollars and to secure politi- 
cal loyalties. Full-fledged liberalization, in which the 
state would grant property rights to citizens at large, 
would have been too risky, potentially empowering 
many members of society indiscriminately, includ- 
ing political dissenters. Instead of granting property 
rights to citizens at large, the Cuban state provided 
the rights selectively, privileging the institutions 
whose loyalty was assured: the armed forces and 
members of the Cuban Communist Party. 

By giving property rights to the military and the 
official party rather than to ordinary citizens, the 
state obtained the needed capitalists to manage the 
new dollar-based operations while at the same time 
channeling profits only to 
loyalists. This politically 
skewed market-reform pro- 
cess allowed the regime to 
survive, but it engendered 
the very same monster that 
the state sought to avoid: a 
homegrown organization of 
monopolist capitalists, albeit 
in the hands of Cuban gen- 
erals. The Cuban military 
may now be smaller than 
ever, but it is also more 
spoiled than ever, pocketing 
some of Cuba’s most for- 
midable profits. 

As with every monster, 
the Cuban military must 
be fed handsomely. This 
explains why Castro seems 
to be increasing the mili- 
tary budget to an estimated 
$1.5 billion for 2005 (or 
6.5 percent of government 
expenses), has begun to upgrade the military’s 
weapons systems, and carried out an ostentatious 
military parade at the end of 2004. Cuba’s military 
policy has become special access to dollars, 
weapons, and parades. Any future administration 
will also need to find ways to feed this monster, or 
figure out how to contain it. 


DIGGING FOR DOLLARS 

Cuba’s lavish military policy might also help to 
explain a recent spate of economic crackdowns, of 
which the 2004 ban on the dollar is perhaps the 
most draconian. Dollars, weapons, and parades for 


the military are expensive. And by 2003 the state 
was running low on cash. A series of economic mal- 
adies—including price distortions, stagnation of 
nontraditional exports, declining foreign invest- 
ment, the collapse of the sugar industry, and the 
continuing inefficiency of state-owned enter- 
prises—have locked Cuba into a chronic shortage 
of foreign exchange. More external shocks ın 2004 
(the rise in oul prices, two hurricanes and one 
drought) aggravated this shortage. The only short- 
term solution to this foreign exchange crisis was to 
hoard as many dollars as possible, and this meant 
taking dollars away from ordinary Cubans. 

When the government allowed Cubans to use 
dollars in 1993, a boom‘ in remittances from the 
United States ensued, benefiting as many as 60 per- 
cent of Cubans, according to economist Carmelo 
Mesa-Lago. At first, these remittances fueled a con- 
sumption boom. Cubans flocked to newly created 
dollar-based retail stores to acquire big-ticket items 
such as televisions and refrigerators. The state prof- 
ited from the boom, 
since all retail stores in 
Cuba are state-owned. 

But by 2000, house- 
holds receiving remit- 
tances had met most 
of their pressing needs ' 
for big-ticket items, 
and Cuba’s consumption boom stabilized. Cubans 
began instead to save their dollars—the logical reac- 
tion to political uncertainty—and to rely more on 
illegal markets for their daily needs, where goods and 
services are cheaper than in state-owned stores. The 
Cuban government had no way to tap into these pri- 
vately transacted dollars. 

The solution was to issue Resolution 80, AAR 
the dollar altogether ın retail operations. This ban 
forces Cubans to exchange many of their saved dol- 
lars for Cuban convertible pesos—with a 10 percent 
surcharge added by the government. If the 15 per- 
cent average price increase that went into effect in 
Cuba’s dollar stores in May of 2004 is added, the 
result is a devaluation of at least 25 percent. Approx- 
imately 2.5 million Cubans lined up after the ban 
was imposed last year to trade their dollars for “chav- 
itos,” as the new convertible peso is locally known. 
Overnight, the Cuban state collected millions in hard 
currency that Cubans had saved. 

Predictably, Cuban officials claim that Resolution 
80 was a response to US aggression. They point to 
the $100 mullion fine imposed by the Federal 





` The notion of a monolithic, hyperconservative, 
recalcitrant pro-embargo Cuban-American 
bloc in south Florida is just a myth. 
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Reserve Bank of the United States on UBS, a Swiss 
bank, for accepting $3.9 billion ın deposits from 
Cuba between 1996 and 2003. The United States 
claims that these funds constitute money launder- 
ing. Ernesto Betancourt, a former aide to Castro and 
now a key Castro opponent in Washington, asks 
what else—besides money laundering—could 
explain the huge gap between actual foreign-worker 
remittances received (from $200 million to $300 
million annually) and the official figures of $900 
million to $1.2 bilion annually that the Cuban gov- 
ernment has provided to a UN agency, the Economic 
Commission for Latin American and the Caribbean. 
The uss deposits cannot be tourism-related money 
either, argues Betancourt, since most tourist-related 
transactions are paid with credit cards. Cuban offi- 
cials deny the money-laundering charges. 

Blaming Resolution 80 on US actions against the 
Swiss bank seems, in any case, disingenuous. If the 
point was to avoid us-based restrictions on Cuban 
deposits abroad, the government should have 
banned all dollar 
transactions in Cuba. 
However, Resolution 
80 still allows foreign 
corporations and 
credit-card holders, 
most of whom are 
foreigners, to use 
dollars. Clearly, the Cuban government is selec- 
tively punishing and taxing ordinary citizens. 

Resolution 80 occurred on the heels of other 
restrictions on the economic activities of Cubans: 
new crackdowns on informal markets such as pri- 
vate taxis, restrictions on the sale of automobiles, 
the 15 percent price increase in state-owned dollar 
stores, and the elumination of 40 occupations from 
the already small list of authorized professions for 
self-employment. 

The trend is clear. Rather than encourage Cubans 
to make and invest dollars by extending property 
rights, the Cuban state is confiscating most of their 
savings and discouraging economic ingenuity. Taxa- 
tion and confiscation are privileged over institutions 
that promote economic associations and mvestments. 
Economic rights are deliberately withheld from civil 
society, thus keeping it poor. For the state, the only 
economic purpose of ordinary citizens is 
to act as conduits of dollars fro 
Miami into government han 
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The Rise of Cuban-American Moderates 


Percentage of Cuban-Americans 1991 2004 
in south Florida who: 
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erties. A reminder of the regime's repressive streak 
was the hasty execution of three Cubans trying to 
escape Cuba and the imprisonment of 75 civil- 
rights activists in 2003. Pressured by the European 
Union, which imposed an embargo on Cuba in 
protest, the Cuban government released 14 of the 


prisoners ın late 2004. However, these individuals 


were granted only “licencia extrapenal,” which 
means that the state can send them back to prison 
after a year. Unless they leave Cuba, the released 
prisoners, like most Cuban dissidents, are forever 
hostages of the state, subject to incarceration at any 
time. The combination of economic and political 
restrictions enfeebles Cuban civil society. 

The next president of Cuba will thus inherit a 
lamentable imbalance of political forces: a fortified 
armed forces and an anemic civil society. This 
skewed distribution of power is certainly not good 
for democracy. If anything, democratization 
requires the exact opposite distribution of power: a 
military that is weak enough to remain under civil- 
ian control, and a civil society that is strong enough 
to keep civilian authorities in check. 


ENDING THE EMBARGO 

The next Cuban leader will also confront the con- 
sequences of lifting the us embargo on Cuba. It is not 
evident that bringing an end to the embargo will be 
the economic panacea that many advocates imagine. 
It is clear that it will add a new and powertul actor to 
Cuba’s military-dominated political scene—corpo- 
rate America, and in particular, Cuban-Americans. 
This will further complicate Cubas democratization. 

Technically, the embargo may not be lifted right 
away. Depending on, which policy document or pol- 





icy analyst one pays attention to, the embargo can 
be removed as soon as the “Castro dictatorship” 
ends, or as long as it takes for a democratic regime 
to emerge or for the Cuban state to compensate US 
citizens for properties confiscated during the revo- 
lution—which could happen many years after the 
Castros expire. Yet the embargo will probably be 
lifted soon, certainly before there is a real demo- 
cratic regime in Cuba. The reason? The political 
forces pushing for ending the embargo in the 
United States have never been stronger. 

During the cold war, the domestic politics of the 
embargo were simple. There were two political 
camps, one favoring the embargo, the other oppos- 
ing it. The former camp was powerful, the latter 
insignificant. The pro-embargo group included all 
presidents, both political parties, and the vast 
majority of US citizens, including most Cuban- 
Americans. The anti-embargo camp included the 
marginal left and a few progressive churches. The 
result was a very stable political environment in 
favor of the embargo. 

The cold war’s end complicated the domestic 
politics of the embargo by splitting these camps into 
three: those in favor of keeping the embargo as ıt is, 
those who wanted to lift or soften ıt, and those in 
favor of tightening it. The White House in the 
1990s tried to stay on the “keeper” side. But many 
congressional members of both parties, reacting to 
sentiments among Cuban-Americans, began to 
move to the other two positions. 

The split among Cuban-Americans regarding the 
embargo was perhaps the least noticed but most sig- 
nificant change in the politics of the embargo in the 
1990s. Surveys of Cuban-Americans in south 
Florida conducted by the Cuban Research Institute 
at Florida International University in Miami reveal 
that, although a majority sull generally favor an 
embargo, support for more moderate positions 
increased—in some cases doubled—between 1991 
and 2004 (see the table this page). A key compo- 
nent of the embargo, the ban on doing business in 
Cuba, is now opposed by as many as 51 percent of 
Cuban-Americans (40 percent “strongly disap- 
prove” and 11 percent “mostly disapprove”). The 
notion of a monolithic, hyperconservative, recalci- 
trant pro-embargo Cuban-American bloc in south 
Florida is just a myth. 

Yet, even as the number of Cuban-American 
moderates increased in the 1990s, some anti-Castro 
Cuban-Americans became even more conservative. 
Frustrated with the survival of the Castro dictator- 


ship despite regime transitions elsewhere in Latin 
America and in Eastern Europe, these hard-liners 
thought that with a little extra push, Castro’s gov- 
ernment would easily collapse. The result was a rise 
in the intensity of conservative Cuban-Americans 
even as their relative numbers declined. These hard- 
liners led the pro-tightening camp and lobbied hard 
in Washington. 

After Cuban military jets in 1996 downed, over 
international waters, two planes piloted by civilian 
Cuban-Americans that had penetrated Cuban air 
space, the hard-liners in the United States saw a 
chance to score a political victory. A coalition of con- 
servative Cuban-Americans interested in strangling 
Fidel further and conservative Republicans interested 
in shackling Democratic President Bill Clinton used 
reaction to the shoot-down as an opportunity to 
tighten the embargo by passing the Helms-Burton 
Act. Helms-Burton—named after its sponsors, 
Republican Senator Jesse Helms and Democratic 
Representative Dan Burton—requires the United 
States to crack down on 
businesses ın other 
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forces interested in sustaining and expanding trade by 
bringing in the firms that are exporting and those 
that want to enter the business. This explains why 
the November meeting in Havana was so well 
attended. It also explains why us exporters to Cuba 
have become the most ardent critics of President 
George W. Bush's efforts to tighten the embargo. 

Never in the history of the embargo has this pro- 
lifting coalition been stronger. It now includes three 
formidable and politically diverse actors in US pol- 
itics: large agricultural firms (with widespread sup- 
port from Wall Street), many religious groups (on 
the left and the right), and most moderate and left- 
ist Americans. This pro-lifting coalition has allies in 
Congress across the aisle, and among Cuban-Amer- 
icans. It will be very difficult for any us president or 
Congress to resist this coalition. 

President Bush has, however, attempted to 
increase restrictions on the embargo. He began in 
mid-2004 by dismantling the policy—started by 
Clinton and modeled after President Ronald Rea- 

gan's approach toward 
the Soviet Union—of 





countries “trafficking” 
with properties in Cuba 
owned by Americans 
prior to the 1959 revo- 
lution. The act also 
converts the embargo 
into a law, amendable 
only by the us Congress, thus arrogating Cuban pol- 
icy from the White House. 

Yet the pro-lifting forces, both among Democrats 
and Republicans in Congress and among Cuban- 
Americans, also continued to gain momentum. In 
2000 they scored a major victory with the passing 
of the Trade Sanctions Reform and Export Enhance- 
ment Act. TSREE created a crack in the embargo by 
allowing US businesses to sell agricultural produce 
to Cuba. Sales expanded rapidly: in three years, 
Cuba went from last to twenty-second place among 
US agricultural export markets. Today, 27 firms from 
12 US states are doing business with Cuba. In 
November 2004 more than 340 representatives 
from 165 us firms, in addition to various political 
representatives from various US states, participated 
in a government-sponsored meeting in Havana to 
explore business contracts. 

TSREE fundamentally altered the politics of the 
embargo in the United States by decidedly placing 
corporate America in the pro-lifting camp. Trade has 
a predictable effect on politics: it always boosts the 


Ending the embargo will have many 
repercussions for Cuba, but widespread 
economic prosperity may not be one of them. 





promoting people-to- 
people contacts by lib- 
eralizing travel oppor- 
tunities to Cuba. The 
Bush admunistration 
has chosen instead to 
establish limits on the 
number of visits that Cuban-Americans are allowed 
to make, from once a year to once every three 
years; on the relatives that can be visited (only 
close relatives); and on the number of items that 
can be shipped, including restrictions on remit- 
tances. The administration has also increased 
restrictions on education travel to and from Cuba. 
In December, the administration began to consider 
disrupting the incipient trade with Cuba by requir- 
ing Cuba to pay for its imports before any mer- 
chandise leaves us ports. 

Although these restrictions are targeted against 
the Castro regime, the real victims are Cuban- 
Americans and Us firms. In June, Cuban-Americans 
carried out various protests in Hialeah, Florida, 
even taking out newspaper ads condemning Bush. 
And in December, 34 powerful organizations rep- 
resenting US farm exporters, with support from con- 
gressional leaders, sent a stern letter to the White 
House demanding that it not go ahead with the 
“unnecessary and hurtful” restrictions being con- 
sidered. Bush has provoked what few other Repub- 
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lican presidents have accomplished: the visible 
anger of Cuban-Americans and farm exporters, all 
congregated in Republican-voting states. Bush 
might be able to restrict people-to-people contacts, 
but trade seems harder to stop. The political power 
of US exporters to Cuba is likely to increase. 


ENTER THE CUBAN-AMERICANS 

Ending the embargo will have many repercus- 
sions for Cuba, but widespread economic prosper- 
ity may not be one of them. Even defenders of 
globalization concede that trade alone ıs insufficient 
for economic growth. The key to growth is the rise 
of transparent political institutions that ensure fis- 
cal prudence, guarantee competitive property nghts 
to citizens, and secure effective court systems that 
prevent cartels and corruption. Lifting the embargo 
will not automatically yield this institutional revo- 
lution in Cuba: the Cuban state could liberalize 
trade with the United States while neglecting to 
revamp domestic political institutions. The result 
might be economic gains for traders but not neces- 
sarily for the mass of Cuban citizens. 

While the economic impact of lifting the embargo 
might be limited, the political consequences will be 
enormous. Lifting the embargo will inject a new 
actor into Cuban politics: us businesses. But there 
is a catch. Corporate America in Cuba will have a 
distinctive face. It will be heavily dominated by 
Cuban-Americans. 

US firms in Cuba will have a strong Cuban-Amer- 
ican component for a variety of reasons. First, there 
is the attractiveness of the Cuban-American labor 
market for US exporters to Cuba. Any business 
leader thinking of doing business in Cuba would do 
well to hire Cuban-Americans as strategists. Cuban- 
Americans have the right skills (higher levels of 
education, success in business), the bicultural com- 
petence, and the right citizenship: unlike Cuban 
nationals, Cuban-Americans with US citizenship 
would be free to do business ın Cuba, at least under 
current Cuban laws. 

Second, most US firms that export to Latin Amer- 
ica are based in Florida, where Cuban-Americans are 
overly represented in the labor market. Florida is the 
seventh-largest exporting state in the nation, with 
an export structure decidedly oriented toward Latin 
America. Florida’s top 20 export destinations include 
12 Latin American countries (in contrast to Califor- 
nia, whose top 20 list includes only one Latin Amer- 
ican nation). In short, Florida specializes in exports 
to Latın America and is thus likely to dominate 


future exports to Cuba. Most of these Florida 
exporters are located in Miami, where Cuban-Amer- 
icans dominate the labor market. Miami is also 
home to 22 of the top 50 Hispanic-owned exporting 
companies in the United States. 

Cuban-Americans thus will comprise a dispro- 
portionate number of employees, managers, repre- 
sentatives, strategists, analysts, CEOs, and even 
owners of Us firms doing business in Cuba. They 
will be the face of corporate America in Cuba. This 
is already visible. To handle its trade missions to 
Cuba, Louisiana’s economic development secretary, 
Michael Olivier, has hired a Cuban-American, 
Felipe Martinez. 

The politics of the embargo ın the United States 
suggests that the current postures of both Presidents 
Bush and Castro are politically untenable. Bush 
wants to tighten the embargo and still have the sup- 
port of corporate America. Castro wants to lift the 
embargo and impose political controls on Miami- 
based expatriates. Both views are politically unreal- 
istic. The United States cannot tighten the embargo 
without alienating corporate America, just as Cuba 
cannot welcome US firms and deny political space to 
Cuban-Americans. 


GENERALS AND ENTREPRENEURS 

Post-Castro, post-embargo politics in Cuba will 
be determined, maybe even dictated, by the Cuban 
armed forces and Cuban-Americans representing US 
firms. These will be the two most significant politi- 
cal actors to emerge after Castro. The Cuban armed 
forces already enjoy the most extraordinary privi- 
leges in Cuba, and Cuban-Americans will quickly 
become powerful in Cuba since they will bring all 
the mighty resources that corporate America has to 
offer: money, know-how, technology, and market- 
ing savvy. It will be up to these two actors to nego- 
tiate the rules of the game in post-Castro politics. 

Will these actors negotiate democratic rules? It 
Is easy to imagine dark scenarios. Soldiers and busi- 
nesspeople are not the protagonists that come to 
mind when one thinks of the world’s democratic 
revolutions. One particularly undesirable outcome 
would be for Cuban generals and Cuban-American 
business leaders to negotiate self-serving economic 
monopolies to the exclusion of others, much as the 
Cuban state has been doing thus far by granting 
monopolies exclusively to foreign investors and 
state agencies. Having consolidated their economic 
power, Cuban soldiers and Cuban-American firms 
could then set up puppet governments. 


Mark Falcoff, a senior scholar at the American 
Enterprise Institute, compares Cuban-American 
entrepreneurs to Chinese-American entrepreneurs. 
For years, Chinese-Americans opposed the nor- 
malization of relations with authoritarian China: 
after trade started, they became strong supporters 
of good relations with the powers that be. Cuban- 
American entrepreneurs could end up replicating 
the pro—status quo force that Chinese-American 
businesses play in China today. 

Alternatively, Cuban soldiers and Cuban-Amer- 
ican business leaders could spoil democracy indi- 
rectly: by fighting each other or simply by 
provoking a populist backlash. Ordinary Cubans, 
feeling excluded and repulsed by the cartel power 
of soldiers and expatriates, could elect a populist, 
nationalist, authoritarian leader who imposes polit- 
ical and economic restrictions, putatively to contain 
the influence of these cartels. 

These and other undemocratic outcomes are no 
doubt possible. But they are not preordained. Despite 
their uncertain commit- 
ment to democracy, Cuban 
soldiers and Cuban-Amer- 
ican business leaders can 
force each other to move 
in a democratic direction. 
This is how. 

Any democratic transi- 
tion will require, at a minimum, the following 
outcomes: economic liberalization, which means 
disseminating property rights and competitive eco- 
nomic forces; political liberalization, which means 
granting political rights to opposition forces; and 
self-restraint, which means creating rules that limit 
the power of leading political actors. 

Cuban-American businesses might act as the 
most important force for the first outcome, pushing 
the Cuban armed forces to provide a more compet- 
itive property-rights regime, if for no other reason 
than to obtain for themselves greater freedoms to 
operate ın Cuba (for example, to select the employ- 
ees and business partners that they want). Cuban- 
American businesses could even fight among 
themselves to limit the number of cartels, simply 
because competition for markets will be ferocious 
among Cuban-Americans, just as it is in Miami. 

Other investors in Cuba, especially those who 
feel constrained by existing market restrictions, 
might side with Cuban-American businesses in 
pushing the armed forces to expand the market, but 
only if these foreign firms feel strong enough to 


The transition to democracy in Cuba 
will be unique, certainly hard, 
potentially elusive, but not impossible. 
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compete. In turn, the armed forces might agree to 
these demands for economic liberalization if they 
know that they can participate in new partnerships 
with Cuban-American businesses, since links with 
US corporations are everyone’s business dream. Pro- 
vided there are opportunities for joint ventures, the 
military might accept the demands for economic 
liberalization that Cuban-American business lead- 
ers will likely make. 

Regarding the second outcome, political liberal- 
ization, the negotiations might be trickier. Cuban 
generals are likely to present an unyielding stipula- 
tion: they will only accept giving rights to the oppo- 
sition provided there are assurances that they will 
not be prosecuted for human rights (or any Castro- 
era) abuses. They might even attempt to change the 
current constitution, which, according to Harvard 
professor Jorge I. Dominguez, has the one benefit of 
limiting the power of the military and guaranteeing 
civilian supremacy. In essence, the Cuban military 
will demand a conditional transition, in which its 
security and relative auto- 
nomy are safeguarded. As 
a condition for doing busi- 
ness in Cuba, this demand 
would probably not be 
that costly for Cuban- 
American entrepreneurs 
to accept. (Corporate lead- 
ers for the most part have no qualms about doing 
business with former human nghts abusers.) 

This condition may be much harder for the rest 
of the opposition in Miami (and in Cuba) to 
accept. It would prefer to purge Cuba of its 
authoritarian—that is, Castroite—uinstitutions, of 
which the armed forces are a principal pillar. This 
is where Cuban-American business leaders might 
play the most constructive role: by persuading 
their most rabid counterparts in Miami to go easy 
on the Cuban military. If they succeed, Cuban- 
American firms will assuage the fears of Cuban 
generals and thus encourage them to take the risk 
of liberalizing politically. 

The last item on the democratic agenda concerns 
self-restraints. In all political systems, it is hard to 
convince the powerful actors to accept rules of self- 
restraint. The politically dominant actors have no 
incentive to accept such rules, precisely because no 
other actor is powerful enough to pressure them to 
do so. The best solution to this dilemma is to 
ensure some form of power parity. Only when com- 
peting groups have comparable levels of power will 
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they have the necessary motivation to agree (or to 
force others to agree) to rules of self-restraint, if for 
no other reason than to prevent rivals from becom- 
ing too abusive. 

Insofar as the entry of Cuban-American busi- 
nesses helps to level the disproportionate power of 
the Cuban armed forces, the incentive structure in 
favor of rules of self-restraint might increase. And 
this bodes well for democracy. 


A DEMOCRATIC CUBA? 

Cuba’s democratic transition will be choppy 
because it will be led by groups not necessarily 
known to prefer democracy: the armed forces and 
expatriate-led Us firms—both interested in creating 
business opportunities for themselves. Other soci- 
etal and foreign actors will play a role, but their 
power will be insufficient to block the overwhelm- 
ing influence of Cuban soldiers and Cuban-Ameri- 
cans representing US companies. 

In Latin America, it is hard to find cases of demo- 
cratic transitions in which soldiers and expatriate 
` business groups played such leading roles. In South 
America in the 1980s, the military was arguably 
strong at the time of the transitions, but so was civil 
society, and in none of these cases did corporate 
America or expatriates representing corporate 
America take on as big a role as they will have in 
Cuba. The closest case may be Mexico, where 
arguably America businesses, with a strong compo- 


nent of expatriates, played a salient role during the 
transition to democracy in the late 1990s. 

But even in Mexico 1n the 1990s, domestic civil 
society was strong and the military was weak, dis- 
tinguishing it from a post-Castro, post-embargo 
Cuba. The distribution of power among the mil- 
tary, domestic civil society, and expatriate business 
leaders that is likely to emerge in this future Cuba 
has had no match ın Latin America. 

The transition to democracy in Cuba will be 
unique, certainly hard, potentially elusive, but not 
impossible. The self-interest of Cuba’s two leading 
political actors may push them in the right direc- 
tion. The armed forces’ desire for greater profits 
might push them to accept the business conditions 
of Cuban-Americans representing corporate Amer- 
ica. This may mean greater economic liberalization. 
The desire of Cuban-American entrepreneurs to do 
business in Cuba may push them to accept the mil- 
itary’s conditions, or at least to persuade other 
Cuban-American actors to become more moderate. 

Insofar as those conditions are met, the military 
may agree to political liberalization. And because 
both Cuban soldiers and Cuban-American business 
leaders will be politically strong, they each will have 
the ability to impose, and an interest in accepting, 
rules of self-restraint. The outcome of negotiations 
between Cuban soldiers and Cuban-American busi- 
ness groups might not be politically perfect, butit 
might not be that undemocratic, either. E 
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El Salvador’s “Model” Democracy 


DAVID HOLIDAY 


fter years in the politcal shadows, El Sal- 

vador has once again begun to receive atten- 

tion from Washington. Both us Defense 
Secretary Donald Rumsfeld and Vice President Dick 
Cheney have cited it as a model for the potential 
success of democracy in Afghanistan and Iraq. The 
case of El Salvador, Bush administration officials 
have argued, demonstrates how the holding of free 
elections in the midst of civil war or terrorist attacks 
will eventually weaken jinsurgencies and bring 
about democratic progress. Military officers have 
also pointed to the us military role in the Salvado- 
ran conflict as a model for assisting in the prosecu- 
tion of the Colombian conflict. 

Democrats and other critics of administration 
policy have preferred to argue, as has former State 
Department official Peter Romero, that ıt was the 
involvement of the United Nations in mediating 
political negotiations and democratic institution- 
building in El Salvador ‘in the early 1990s that 
should provide a lesson for Iraq. Those efforts 
made El Salvador into one of the most successful 
examples of peacemaking in the history of the 
United Nations. 

For his part, Salvadoran President Tony Saca— 
who took office in June 2004—has used this new- 
found attention in two ways. Saca went to the UN in 
September and praised the international community’ 
support for El Salvador, stating that his country 
wanted to make its experience available to others by 
deploying Salvadoran troops to Iraq. At home, how- 
ever, Saca has more frankly touted the Salvadoran 
military’s contribution asja response to a specific 
request from its key friend and ally, the United States. 


DAVID HOLIDAY, a San Salvado based consultant, has written 
extensively on human rights, democratization, and peace pro- 


cesses in Central America. 


Indeed, in thinking about the challenges faced by 
the United States in Iraq and Afghanistan, precious 
few positive examples of establishing a democracy in 
the face of continuing insurgency can be invoked. 
That the Bush administration has consistently relied 
on El Salvador—an otherwise insignificant country 
in the United States’ “backyard”—as a singular case 
of success might be interpreted as a sign of weakness 
for the administration’s argument. In fact, the unique 
and fortuitous circumstances of El Salvadors peace 
agreement with a guerrilla insurgency and the coun- 
trys subsequent stability would make for difficult 
replication elsewhere. A closer review of the Sal- 
vadoran “model” reveals that it depends on an 
extremely precarious set of domestic and interna- 
tional conditions, bolstered most importantly by that 
country’s loyal adherence to US policy prescriptions. 

In a Veterans Day visit to El Salvador in Novem- 
ber, during which Rumsfeld awarded Bronze Stars 
to six Salvadoran soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in Iraq, the defense secretary asserted 
that El Salvador's success proves that the “sweep of 
human history is for freedom.” But it remains to be 
seen whether the electoralist strategy, which par- 
tially contributed to an end to fighting in El Sal- 
vador, will be effective in every setting. What really 
seems to matter for US officials ıs less the redemp- 
tive idea of free elections than the electoral domi- 
nance of a conservative political project keenly 
attuned to America’s global priorities. 


GETTING TO PEACE 

Throughout the 1980s, few Latin American 
countries received as much publicity in the us 
media as did the tiny Central American country of 
El Salvador. After the 1979 takeover by leftist San- 
dinistas in nearby Nicaragua and the unification in 
1980 of five Salvadoran guerrilla groups into the 
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Farabundo Martí National Liberation Front (FMLN), 
newly elected President Ronald Reagan pledged to 
draw the line against communist aggression ın El 
Salvador when he took office in 1981. El Salvador 
became one of the most contentious foreign policy 
issues during the Reagan administration, revealing 
a lack of consensus among policy makers over for- 
eign policy strategies that sought to contain revo- 
lutionary movements. 

In 1989, after the Christian Democrats had self- 
destructed on charges of corruption and by alienat- 
ing the business class, the conservative Republican 
Nationalist Alliance (Arena)—now with us bless- 
ing—won the presidential election. Shortly there- 
after, the FMLN rebels launched a nationwide 
offensive, including major operations in the capital 
city of San Salvador, bringing the war to urban areas 
to an unprecedented extent and reinforcing the 
notion of a “hurting stalemate” in the Salvadoran 
conflict. The us-backed mulitary resisted the urban 
offensive, but also responded by assassinating six 
Jesuit priests, their housekeeper, and her daughter, 
which ın return prompted heightened pressures 
from the us Congress on the Salvadoran military. 

Along with the end of the cold war, the 1990 
electoral defeat of the Sandinistas in Nicaragua and 
a realization by Salvadoran elites that the guerrilla 
war was unwinnable (not to mention ultimately 
unprofitable) came together to form fresh reasons 
for the administration of President George H. W. 
Bush to push its Salvadoran partners toward a nego- 
tiated political settlement. Such a solution would 
allow an end to a longstanding entanglement by the 
United States, which at one point had made El Sal- 
vador the third-largest recipient of total us foreign 
assistance, behind only Israel and Egypt. 

After the 1989 offensive, the FMLN rebels and the 
government separately approached the United 
Nations for assistance. In 1992, the 12-year-long 
civil war came to an end through a UN-mediated 
political settlement that became known as a “nego- 
tiated revolution.” As befits any good bargaining 
process, virtually every party wanted to stake some 
claim to success in the final resolution of the con- 
flict. The United States, which had propped up the 
government with some $6 billion in foreign assis- 
tance throughout the conflict (including $1 billion 
in military aid), could say that it had staved off a 
violent communist takeover by the leftist FMLN 
rebels. The United Nations set up a human rights 
mission prior to the end of the armed conflict (for 
the first time ever), negotiated for the first ume the 
end to an internal armed conflict, and then verified 


the implementation of the peace accords with rela- 
tive success. 

The conservative Arena government—which 
entered into negotiations shortly after taking over 
the presidency in 1989—came out a winner as well, 
soaking up much of the peace dividend by getting 
reelected to executive office in 1994. For its part, 
the FMLN managed a respectable electoral showing, 
quickly becoming the main opposition party m the 
legislature. The leftists could also legitimately take 
some credit for agreements that led to a more 
secure, demilitarized society (enabling them to par- 
ticipate safely as a legal political party) as well as 
the creation of a new civilian police force (which 
former rebel combatants were able to jom). These 
structural reforms, overseen by a UN mission, con- 
tributed to a climate in which politically motivated 
crimes were largely eliminated. 


PRO-MARKET, PRO-AMERICAN 

In the immediate aftermath of the 1992 peace 
accords, El Salvador was cited frequently by the 
United Nations and even the World Bank as a 
country that, with the international community's 
help, effectively managed its transition from civil 
war to peace and reconciliation. Thirteen years 
later, only the us government views the Salvadoran 
model so favorably. 

Long after declining levels of us foreign assis- 
tance might have justified it, the American embassy 
compound in San Salvador is still one of the largest 
in Latin America—perhaps as appropriate a symbol 
as any of the remaining importance of El Salvador 
to US policy. American diplomats no longer stage- 
manage executive branch decision-making (as they 
might have been seen to do during the civil war) or 
meddle overtly in Salvadoran politics. Given the 
ideological compatibility of the governing Arena 
party with us policy priorities, in particular with 
those of President George W. Bush’s administration, 
there is little need for such strong-arm diplomacy. 

El Salvador has been governed since 1989 by the 
conservative Arena party, which, with few excep- 
tions, has been able to control both law making by 
the Legislative Assembly and policy implementation 
by the executive branch. Inaugurating its fourth 
consecutive president in 2004, Arena will have gov- 
erned El Salvador for a full two decades by 2009, 
making it undisputedly the most successful right- 
wing political party in contemporary Latin America. 

Arena deserves credit for following through with 
the implementation of the 1992 peace accords, 
although most scholars would argue that it was UN 


oversight—and even US pressure—that assured gov- 
ernment compliance on key issues. The governance 
reforms that formed the basic thrust of the accords 
have held frm. The National Civilian Police are not 
without internal disciplinary problems and charges 
of corruption and abuse, but they remain a positive 
example for the region. And the Salvadoran mili- 
tary, which had long dominated obliged elites by 
stealing elections and repressing dissent, is essen- 
tially a nonentity in politics, with a changed role 
that limits its contact with the civilian population. 
It has become in effect a temporary employment 
agency for the army of the’ unemployed. 

The accords did not, however, touch seriously on 
structural social and economic issues. In this realm, 
the ruling party has been able over the past 15 years 
to implement a series of economic and foreign pol- 
icy measures that more clearly bring it into align- 
ment with the United 
States. Beginning in the 
early 1990s—even while 
negotiating the peace— 
Arena started to liberal- 
ize the economy to such 
an extent that El Sal- 
vador was being com- ' 
pared to Chile, which had undertaken the most 
radical free market program in Latin America. 

One of the elements of this liberalization, priva- 
tization of banks and telecommunications, escaped 
much public scrutiny, but it is nevertheless widely 
held that President Alfredo Cristiani (1989-1994)— 
who signed the peace accord in 1992—profited per- 
sonally from the financial sector deregulation. One 
of the two major daily newspapers, and the most 
sympathetic to the peace process and the Cristiani 
administration, lamented the central failing of his 
administration as he left office: not tackling corrup- 
tion. The particulars, however, were left to readers’ 
imagination, given the relative lack of any critical 
coverage during the five years of his presidency. 

In recent years, Arena’s economic policies have 
boldly ventured into the adoption of a foreign cur- 
rency—the us dollar—as El Salvadors own, with the 
dollarization of the economy in 2001. More recently, 
Arena shepherded the Central American Free Trade 
Agreement (CAFTA) through the Salvadoran legisla- 
ture, the first of any signatory country (including the 
United States) to do so. Even as a country that 
stands the least to gain from CAFTA (given the high 
degree of liberalization it has already undertaken), 
El Salvador is the clear leader in Central America in 
pushing for free trade initiatives. 





Up to 2 million Salvadorans—a full 
quarter of the total population—reside 
abroad, mainly in the United States. 
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Indeed, Arena has been a loyal ally of the United 
States on almost all relevant foreign policy issues. 
Former President Francisco Flores (1999-2004) was 
especially obsequious. When President Bush visited 
in 2002, Flores remarked that, of all the honors he 
had received in his lifetime, none was “so high as 
that of President Bush calling me his friend.” Flores 
earned further points by battling rhetorically with 
Cuban leader Fidel Castro at hemispheric summits. 
His government also infamously became the first 
nation to recognize the ul-fated government that 
briefly overthrew Hugo Chavez in Venezuela in 
2002. (Rapid recognition of the de facto government 
was, as former Mexican Foreign Minister Jorge Cas- 
tafieda revealed recently to the Mexican daily 
Reforma, part of a joint effort with the United States 
and Colombia.) Arena has also provided space at El 
Salvadors international airport for facilities to refuel 
and retool Us airplanes 
used for interdiction in 
the war on drugs. 

Salvadoran support for 
the us effort in Iraq—it 
has rotated three deploy- 
ments of special forces 
there—is easily the most 
important action it has taken in support of US strate- 
gic aims. With the pullout of Nicaraguan, Domini- 
can, and Honduran troops, El Salvador remains the 
only Latin American nation to stand by the United 
States ın Iraq. Although generally out of harm's way, 
Salvadorans did come under fire as the insurgency 
spread to Najaf last March. One Salvadoran soldier 
was killed, several more were wounded, and us mil- 
itary spokesmen praised their heroic efforts. The Iraq 
War 1s politically unpopular, according to domestic 
opimon polls, but it seems likely that El Salvador will 
remain as long as its presence is requested. 


DEMOCRACY’S PRICE 

In pursuit of its policy goals, Arena has fre- 
quently shut off political debate, and has occa- 
sionally engaged in perverse political trade-offs 
because of its minority status ın the legislature. 
Since the 2000 elections, the opposition FMLN party 
has enjoyed a plurality in the Salvadoran legisla- 
ture. (In 2000, the FMLN won more seats than 
Arena, but still took less of the popular- “vote; k 
2003 the former guerrillas won Wate Ber: Ishare; 
both.) Because it held fewer that Ke seats ON 
84-seat legislature, Arena has aal tonwdrk vith 
other parties to reach the 43-voté threShola: neces; 
sary to pass most legislation. Vo s JE 
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Given the ideological gap with the FMLN, Arena 
has consistently had to rely on the votes of third 
parties—most frequently the National Conciliation 
Party, or PCN—to attain a simple majority in the 
assembly. The PCN’s ideology is vaguely populist, 
and the party has often attracted Arena outcasts, but 
it is mainly known for its business acumen: selling 
its votes to the highest bidder. In the case of dollar- 
ization, this major policy initiative was thrust on 
the country 1n late 2000 without time for any pub- 
lic debate. Arena secured PCN votes in part by agree- 
ing to a trade-off: Arena would provide votes to 
grant immunity from prosecution to a PCN deputy, 
Francisco Merino, if the PCN would provide the 
votes needed to approve dollarization. Merino, a 
former Arena vice president under Cristiani, had 
shot and nearly killed a policewoman who tried to 
stop him while driving drunk. 

After Arena’s poor showing in legislative and 
municipal elections in 2003, President Flores was 
roundly criticized—even by his predecessor, for- 
mer President Armando Calderón Sol 
(1994—1999)—for his failure to build any kind of 
consensus around his various political initiatives. 
In the 2004 presidential elections, Arena candi- 
date Saca distanced himself from that aspect of 
the Flores administration, winning office in part 
by pledging to reach out to all parts of the elec- 
torate. In his initial months as president, Saca 
came through on his promises, organizing 
roundtable discussions and even reaching a con- 
sensus agreement on the issue of a revised anti- 
gang law. (The government’s adoption of “iron 
fist” policies against gangs, which are the source 
of most petty crimes as well as a significant num- 
ber of homicides, has been politically popular, but 
criticized on civil nghts grounds.) Nevertheless, 
this past December, Arena and PCN deputies opted 
to bring approval of CAFTA to a vote at three in the 
morning, just hours before the assembly was to 
adjourn for the Christmas holidays, sharply lim- 
iting parliamentary discussion from FMLN 
deputies opposed to the measure. . 

Arena justifies its governance strategy of polit- 
ical deal-making and dialogue-avoidance by argu- 
ing that the opposition FMLN simply cannot be 
reasoned with. The Arena government, with sup- 
port from the United States and other interna- 
tional actors, has succeeded in placing off limits 
substantive discussion of many key economic ini- 
tiatrves that the FMLN can be counted on to oppose 
with equal orthodoxy. By ignoring or bypassing 
consultation or compromise on any of these 


issues, Arena ensures continued deep political 
polarization in El Salvador. 

Yet, as the 2004 presidential campaign under- 
scored, Arena may be fully cognizant that extreme 
political polarization—under the right conditions— 
will usually work in its favor. The 2004 contest pit- 
ted Arena’s Saca—a boyish radio announcer with 
little experience but excellent communication 
skills—against the FMLN-nominated Shafik Handal, 
the bearded septuagenarian former leader of the 
Communist Party. The campaign itself devolved 
into the nastiest, and also the most expensive, con- 
test in the postwar period. While Arena foresaw 
apocalyptic doom should the FMLN win (including 
an end to remittances from foreign workers and the 
imposition of radical policies lıke those seen in 
Cuba), or attempts by the left to disrupt the process 
should it lose, the FMLN held an almost messianic 
belief in its electoral invincibility, convinced that 
Arena could win only if the election were stolen. 

The result of the campaign was a highly moti- 
vated electorate: about 2.1 million voters turned out 
to the polls, over 50 percent more than had partici- 
pated in the previous year’s legislative contests, 
reversing a downward trend in participation sus- 
tained since the first post—peace accord elections. 
Indeed, the FMLN did improve its electoral take by 
an impressive 50 percent, but Arena far outper- 
formed it, winning double the number of votes it 
had received the previous year. 


THE FMLN BOGEYMAN 

. Arena and its supporting organizations clearly 
exaggerated the threat posed by an FMLN victory. 
The FMLN put forth a reasonable—if overly ambi- 
tious—campaign platform and mostly positive 
publicity, but it was unable to effectively counter 
Arena’s claims. The images of guerrilla warfare 
evoked by its bearded Communist candidate pre- 
vailed, while recent FMLN statements revealed a 
less-than-measured approach to postwar demo- 
cratic politics. Shortly after the FMLN’s historic win 
in the 2003 legislative elections, for example, FMLN 
leaders were emboldened to take out a full-page 
newspaper advertisement in support of Castro’s 
crackdown on dissidents and critical of the “ter- 
rorist” and “imperialist” Bush administration. The 
FMLN’s choice of a vice presidential candidate who 
had led a long and costly strike by public health 
employees the year before also contributed to a 
popular sense that the strike had been, at least in 
part, politically motivated to wear down the Arena 
government prior to elections. 


That said, Arena’s fear of what an FMLN presi- 
dential victory might mean was misguided—as was 
that of numerous new voters and us officials like 
Special Envoy Otto Reich,'who weighed in against 
the FMLN a week beford the elections. It was 
entirely possible that the FMLN would act more cau- 
tiously than its rhetoric suggested should it ‘reach 
higher echelons of political power. Moreover, the 
FMLN would likely face a situation similar to that of 
Arena, in which its ability to approve new laws 
would depend on its effectiveness in creating 
alliances with other parties in the legislature. 

Along with small center-left parties, the FMLN has 
provided a crucial counterbalance to Arena in the 
Legislative Assembly, and done far more to turn that 
body into one of deliberation and oversight. FMLN 
municipal governments, mcluding that of San Sal- 
vador (which has been in FMLN hands for the past 
eight years), have also | 
been relatively well gov- 
erned. Paradoxically, the 
FMLN is closer than Arena 
to important goals of the 
United States (and the 
international community) 
related to greater trans- 
parency and account- - 
ability in government affairs. But this‘ is clearly 
secondary to the apparently non-negotiable posi- 
tions on economic orthodoxy. 


DOLLARS. AND MIGRANTS 

El Salvador’s continued political polarization is 
not necessarily the result of competing ideologies. 
One of the lowest tax rates in the hemisphere and 
a growing fiscal and trade deficit, combined with 
the state’s overall underinvestment in public needs, 
have resulted in negligible gains on many social and 
economic fronts and leave formidable challenges for 
the near future. 

One of the strongest arguments the government 
can make about the success of its economic policies 
over the past decade has been the reduction of over- 
all poverty. According to the government, overall 
poverty levels fell dramatically from 60 percent of 
the population in 1991 to 33 percent in 2003. The 
United Nations Development Program in El Sal- 
vador has measured the reduction in the poverty 
rate (using a different methodology) as far less than 
that stated by the government, moving from 65 per- 
cent in 1992 to 43 percent in 2002, while noting 
that remittances account for a significant part of that 
reduction. While these data are not insignificant, 





With the pullout of Nicaraguan, 
Dominican, and Honduran troops, El 
Salvador remains the only Latin American 
nation to stand by the United States in Iraq. 
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other indicators provide greater evidence for the 
challenges still facing El Salvador. Some economists 
argue, for example, that both income inequality and 
the concentration of wealth appear to have increased 
in the period since the signing of the peace accords. 

El Salvador’s social spending has increased, going 
from 5.4 percent of GDP in 1994 to 8 percent in 
2002, but it still ranks among the lowest in Latin 
America. The World Bank estumates that secondary 
education enrollment is 20 percent lower than what 
it should be for a country at El Salvador’s income 
level. Combined with a primary education system 
of poor quality, scant financing for technical educa- 
tion of workers, and a paucity of skilled laborers, El 
Salvador is still at a distinct disadvantage in com- 
peting in the world market. 

Economic growth has also slowed ın recent years, 
despite the many liberalization measures taken to 
ensure greater invest- 
ment and job creation. In 
the immediate aftermath 
of the peace accords, the 
economic growth rate 
averaged between 6 per- 
cent and 7 percent. Since 
1995, however, growth 
has averaged about 2.7 
percent; recent data suggest that the 2004 rate may 
not even reach 2 percent. The Salvadoran private 
sector, which ıs increasingly transnational in char- 
acter, has not contributed to the local economy with 
increased investment over the past decade. 

The promise of CAFTA, ın this context, will only 
be borne out if greater domestic and foreign invest- 
ment can stimulate export growth to offset the 
expected increase in imported goods. Until now, El 
Salvador’s job growth has come mainly through 
cheap, unskilled labor in the maquila sector, which 
currently provides some 90,000 jobs. However, with 
the end of the international Multi-Fiber Agreement 
in 2005, and the resulting increased competition 
from China, most observers believe the textile 
maquilas will be significantly weakened over the 
next few years 

Since the end of the civil war, public and private 
debt has also risen. As a result of dollarizing the 
economy in early 2001, El Salvador no longer con- 
trols its money supply. Consequently, dollars must 
be recruited to pay public and private debt and to 
purchase intermediate and capital imports. A con- 
sistent strategy in the face of dollarization and 
declining primary exports has been to continue to 
export labor. 
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Migration and remittances have arguably done 
more to ensure El Salvadors economic stability than 
any measure taken by the state. Up to 2 million Sal- 
vadorans—a full quarter of the total population— 
reside abroad, mainly in the United States. Their 
flight abroad not only reduces the poverty level in 
El Salvador, but also relieves demographic pressures 
on the limited opportunities for employment The 
downside is that migration breaks up families and 
drains human capital. However, remittances sent 
back by Salvadorans help to reduce overall levels of 
poverty, stimulate employment, provide funds for 
school enrollment and construction, and contribute 
to the diversification of economic activity as the 
agriculture sector declines. 

While a considerable number of Salvadoran 
immigrants continue to be undocumented, the 
United States also provides a kind of economic 
stimulus for migrants’ remittances through Tempo- 
rary Protected Status (TPS), which benefits some 
250,000 Salvadorans. Functioning as a kind of 
back-door bracero program, TPS covers Salvadorans 
more than any other group of migrants. It allows 
them to work and remain in the United States 
under a “deferred enforced departure,” but without 
providing them with residency status. 

Although an outgrowth of the civil war period, TPS 
has become an almost permanent fixture of us-Sal- 
vadoran relations, with the Salvadoran government 
employing Republican lobbying firms to obtain its 
frequent renewal. US approval of TPS once was based 
on unsafe political conditions ın El Salvador. Today 
it represents an implicit acknowledgement that repa- 
triating such a large number of Salvadorans would 
be devastating—not to mention potentially destabi- 
lizing—for their home country. (The Bush adminis- 
tration announced in January 2005 an 18-month 
extension of TPS for Salvadorans.) In the post—9-11 
world, it 1s virtually inconceivable that any other 
country would be in a position to replicate for its 


diaspora population the kind of privileged status cur- 
rently held by Salvadoran immigrants. 


AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 

After 15 years of rule by one party, it should come 
as no surprise that Arena’s political prospects have 
narrowed. One recent poll showed that Salvadorans 
consider economic issues their primary concern, 
topping public security for the first time in over a 
decade. Until now, Arena has been adept at hanging 
on to power, deploying any necessary capital— 
whether financial or political—to ensure its contin- 
ued political dominance. Arena has been consistently 
effective at hiding its private differences from public 
view and showing.a unified front, as well as bolster- 
ing its clam before the international community that 
it is the only responsible political option. The oppo- 
sition FMLN—still widely accepted as the most suc- 
cessful case in Latin America of a guerrilla 
movement transformed into a political party—has 
yet to figure out how to capitalize on the discontent 
generated by Arena policies. Recent internal elec- 
tions in the FMLN constitute important—albeit 
flawed—first steps toward internal democracy, but 
they have also had the deleterious side effect of pub- 
licly airing its dirty political laundry. 

There remains an important yet unanswered 
question related to the state of Salvadoran democ- 
racy: Would Arena and other elites—or a US admin- 
istration—tolerate a leftist, or even a moderate, 
social democratic government that pursued policies 
somewhat more independent of Washington? This 
question may not be answered anytime soon. The 
FMLN may simply be too divided, and its frequently 
orthodox lefust policy prescriptions simply too 
frightening, for the majority of Salvadorans who 
consistently reward Arena with executive power. 
Ultimately, however, only with this question 
answered can the Salvadoran model of democratic 
progress be considered truly successful. s 
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s President George W. Bush begins a second 
Ac his administration continues to make 

the promotion of democracy throughout the 
world a central focus. In a landmark speech in 
November 2003, Bush! proclaimed that “the 
advance of freedom i is the calling of our time; it is 
the calling of our country.” Condoleezza Rice, soon 
to become the president's secretary of state, has 
assured that the “United States will fight poverty, 
disease, and oppression because it is the right thing 
to do—and the smart thing to do. We have seen 
how poor states can become weak or even failed 
states . . . with potentially catastrophic conse- 
quences.” The president’s top policy advisers also 
have recognized, at least rhetorically, the danger to 
the international order posed by dysfunctional and 
failing states. And yet, while the focus has been on 
Iraq and Afghanistan, a' high-profile attempt at 
democratic nation-building much closer to home 
collapsed in violence and bloodshed in early 2004, 
when the ouster of President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
effectively ended nearly a decade of uninterrupted 
elected rule in Haiti. 

In the 1990s, Haiti was on the front lines of US 
efforts to help bind Latin America and the 
Caribbean into a “community of democracies.” 
Today, the country is the closest example of a failed 
state this side of the Atlantic. Once thought to be 
the savior of Haitian democracy, Aristide proved to 
have feet of clay. Not only was he more skilled at 
burning bridges than building them, he faced an 
opposition coalition that lacked any coherent vision 
for Haitis future and was mainly bound together by 
a shared distaste for the president. Although Aris- 
tide was indisputably the chief culprit in the unrav- 
eling of democratic governance on the island, the 
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uncontested return of “the men with the guns” also 
underlined the near total failure of both the Clin- 
ton and Bush administrations to foster a politically 
stable and economically viable Haiti. The preserva- 
tion and consolidation of Haitian democracy have 
been a stated objective of both us leaders, yet their 
efforts have yielded little fruit. Haiti is now virtu- 
ally devoid of elected leaders on the national stage. 
The country has not held a congressional election 
in nearly five years. It has not held a competitive 
presidential contest since 1995, and the last presi- 
dential election, which brought Aristide back to 
power in November 2000, was boycotted by the 
main opposition candidates and spurned by inter- 
national monitors. Haitians must undoubtedly 
shouldér much of the blame, but the implosion of 
Haitis political system has also tarnished US aspira- 
tions to build democracy beyond its borders. 

As if Haiti’s dismal politics were not worrisome 
enough, the country also represents a significant 
humanitarian emergency poised to grow more 
urgent with every passing year. Haiti’s 8 million 
people live among the most squalid conditions 
found anywhere in the world, and merely finding 
enough food to stay alive has become a full-time 
pursuit for most of the country’s population. Levels 
of malnutrition and disease spiked in the months 
following the February 2004 uprising, while high 
commodity and fuel prices have increased the cost 
of living for ordinary Haitians. Rates of HIV and AIDS 
are the highest outside of sub-Saharan Africa: an 
estimated 5 percent of Haitians are infected with 
HIV, and about 300,000 are living with ADS. An epi- 
demic of deforestation, driven by the demand for 
wood-based charcoal for cooking, has left the coun- 
try extraordinarily vulnerable to natural disasters. 
Twice in 2004, tropical storms and rains swept 
thousands of people to their deaths. If Haiti were 
hit by a major hurricane in the coming years, the 
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death toll could easily reach into the tens of thou- 
sands. Meanwhile, the disintegration of the Haitian 
police force has left the country without a public 
agency capable of delivering security. It has even 
prompted calls to restore the Haitian army, once 
among the most noxious militaries in the hemi- 
sphere, which was disbanded in the mid-1990s. 

The prospects for Haitian democracy remain very 
much in doubt. Legislative and presidential elec- 
tions scheduled for this fall already show signs of 
being delayed until early 2006. At the same time, 
armed rebel and paramilitary groups are contem- 
plating joining in the political process, while Aris- 
tide’s once dominant Fanmi Lavalas (Creole for 
“cleansing flood”) party has been relegated to the 
sidelines despite representing the largest political 
force in the country. The bickering and infighting 
among the principal opposition groups, temporar- 
ily silenced by their long-sought but unexpected tri- 
umph over Aristide, 
have resumed. Ille- 
gal traffic in drugs 
and light weapons 
continues unregu- 
lated throughout the 
country, raising the 
specter of narcotics-related financing for political 
campaigns. Populist appeals continue to resonate 
with the millions of Haitians who live on less than 
$2 a day, yet Haiti desperately needs a political prag- 
matist who can make peace with the country’s tem- 
pestuous elites and win the confidence of the 
international community to maintain the flow of 
foreign aid. The prospect of placing Haiti under 
long-term UN administration has shifted from a 
fringe idea to mainstream debate. Many Haitians are 
pressing for a return to democracy, but this may 
only be possible if the United States and the inter- 
national community can help the country tackle its 
deep-rooted challenges. 


PRELUDE TO A COUP 

The Haitian crisis last February appeared to mate- 
rialize out of thin air, yet it was really the climax of 
an ongoing power struggle that dated at least to the 
May 2000 legislative and municipal elections and 
arguably began with the fall of the Duvalier dynasty 
in 1986. It was only four years after Jean-Claude 
“Baby Doc” Duvalier fled the country that Aristide, a 
former parish priest who rose to prominence as a 
vocal opponent of dictatorship, triumphed as Haitis 
first democratically elected president ın 1990. 
Ousted by a military junta in 1991, Aristide spent 





In a peculiarly Haitian version of the reality show 
Survivor, Aristide was being voted off the island. 





three years in exile in the United States before the 
Clinton administration, with United Nations back- 
ing, sent 20,000 Us Marines to restore him to power 
in September 1994. Aristide was succeeded the fol- 
lowing year by his close associate René Préval, and 
US troops soon withdrew. 

Yet, in May 2000, shortly before Aristide 
reclaimed the presidency in a separate race that 
November, Haiti held municipal and legislative 
elections that cast a shadow over his relations with 
the international community, and with the United 
States in particular. Although the balloting itself 
was judged to be free and fair, subsequent tamper- 
ing with election results allowed Aristide’s Lavalas 
party to further consolidate its sweeping victory 
over Haiti’s hapless opposition groups. The elec- 
toral sweep came at a price. In the eyes of Haitian 
opponents and the international community, Aris- 
tide’s democratic legitimacy was dealt a wound that 
continued to fester 
during the remain- 
der of his time in 
Haiti. 

In an effort to 
prompt Aristide to 
compromise with 
his foes and organize new elections, the Clinton 
administration in the fall of 2000 signed a Repub- 
lican party-backed provision that froze us aid to 
Haiti pending resolution of the political dispute. 
Most major international donors followed suit, and 
the Inter-American Development Bank, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and World Bank halted 
lending to the country. Upward of $500 million in 
international aid was withheld from the Haitian 
government, although assistance to NGOs and pri- 
vate relief agencies continued. This situation per- 
sisted once Bush and Aristide were sworn into 
office within weeks of each other in early 2001. In 
essence, foreign aid served as both carrot and stick: 
its restoration would reward political compromise, 
and its denial constituted punishment for undemo- 
cratic behavior. 

However, instead of responding to these blunt 
incentives, Aristide and his enemies simply dug in. 
For three long years, their positions remained 
mutually exclusive. Aristide vowed to finish his 
five-year term, and his opponents refused to accept 
any political solution that left him in power. Mean- 
while, Haiti’s nascent democratic institutions crum- 
bled, poverty worsened, and the modest progress 
that had been achieved by greater international 
engagement in the late 1990s quickly evaporated. 


Regional institutions like the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and later the Caribbean Community, 
tried but failed to negotiate an end to the stalemate. 

Against this backdrop of political isolation and 
economic deprivation, evidence of Haiti’s unravel- 
ing mounted. Aristide proved either unwilling or 
unable to control the Lavalas-affiliated gangs 
responsible for political persecution and violent 
crime. His rocky relationship with the notorious 
street fighter Amiot Métayer was a case in point. 
Métayer, the head of a criminal group known as the 
“Cannibal Army,” was implicated in a crackdown 
on opposition groups that followed an apparent 
coup attempt on the Haitian National Palace in 
December 2001. Arrested the following June, he 
was among 159 convicts freed two months later 
when a bulldozer rammed into the jail in the 
Haitian city of Gonaives. Métayer then called for 
Aristide’s resignation, but soon lowered his profile. 
He was eventually found dead, shot execution-style, 
in September 2003, following months of interna- 
tional pressure to secure his capture. From that 
point forward, Gonaives was effectively beyond 
government control. 

Other signs of internal discontent escalated dur- 
ing the latter half of 2003. A civil society coalition 
known as the “Group of 184” organized rallies and 
street marches that mixed calls for a new social con- 
tract among Haitians with demands for Aristide’s 
resignation, provoking violent responses from Aris- 
tide partisans in the capital, Port-au-Prince, and in 
the countryside. In December, a protest at a uni- 
versity led to the severe beating of several students 
and the school rector at the hands of the Haitian 
National Police, further tarnishing Aristide’s image. 
Meanwhile, the porous border between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic soon emerged as a security 
threat in its own right. The perpetrators of the 2001 
attack on the Haitian National Palace had allegedly 
entered from the Dominican Republic. By 2003 
there were multiple reports of former Haitian mili- 
tary officers crossing over from the Dominican 
Republic to carry out attacks against government 
installations in Haitis Central Plateau. 

- As Haiti celebrated 200 years of independence in 
January 2004, the principal elements of the final 
showdown were ın place. The deadlock between 
Aristide and the political opposition had prevented 
new elections, and the existing parliament expired. 
Haitis government institutions, including the police, 
were virtually nonfunctioning after years of being 
deprived of foreign assistance and because of mis- 
management by Aristide. Relations between Aristide 
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and top political gang leaders, known as chimeres , 
had been strained thin. The Dominican Republic 
had been converted into a staging ground for former 
Haitian army officers, and small-arms traffic prolif- 
erated throughout the country. Deepening poverty 
and economic malaise left Aristide with diminished 
political capital among the poor, who had twice 
before thrust him to the center of power. In the 
United States and Europe, confidence in Aristide 
was at its lowest level. Far from becoming more 
engaged in the Haitian crisis, the Bush administra- 
tion urged the tiny microstates of the Caribbean to 
take the lead in brokering a political solution. By the 
end of January 2004, more than 50 people had died 
in clashes between protesters and police. Against 
this backdrop of domestic cacophony and interna- 
tional indifference, Haiti teetered on the brink of a 
perfect political storm. 


THE FINAL SIEGE 

The first clue that the endgame had begun in 
Haiti came on February 5, 2004, when a group call- 
ing itself the Revolutionary Artibonite Resistance 
Front torched the police station of Gonaives. Armed 
men flung open the doors of an adjoining prison, 
releasing about 100 inmates, and many city resi- 
dents fled as the homes of Aristide supporters were 
burned to the ground. By the weekend, the scene in 
Gonaives had grown increasingly chaotic and vio- 
lent. Mutilated corpses were dragged though the 
streets and at least a dozen policemen were lynched. 
Buteur Métayer, brother of the slain Amiot, claimed 
responsibility for the attack. 

Almost simultaneously, former Haitian police 
chief Guy Philippe opened up a second flank, cross- 
ing over the eastern border from the Dominican 
Republic. Philippe soon emerged as the cherubic 
public face of an uprising that rolled with surpris- 
ing ease through northern Haiti. At his side was 
Louis-Jodel Chamblain, a leader of the notorious 
Fraph paramilitary group responsible for hundreds 
of political killings during the military regime that 
ousted Aristide and ruled from 1991 to 1994. 
Youthful and charismatic, Philippe became an 
unlikely and controversial folk hero as his cam- 
paign progressed, with hundreds of recruits joining 
his “rebel army.” 

On February 7, as Aristide commemorated the 
third anniversary of his inauguration as president in 
Port-au-Prince, the important port city of St. Marc 
slipped beyond government control. Soon thereafter, 
state police forces were driven from at least a dozen 
towns. In many towns, police stations were burned 
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and residents fled with their belongings. Although 
the death toll remained well below a hundred, 
scenes of increasingly gruesome violence were 
reported: people burned alive, corpses bound and 
shot execution style or hacked by machetes. Haitian 
police officers and Anstide loyalists appeared to have 
suffered most of the casualties. 

Preoccupied with the situation m Iraq and accus- 
tomed to bad news coming out of Haiti, the United 
States was slow to come to grips with the serious- 
ness of the threat posed by the rebel groups. On 
February 9, State Department spokesman Richard 
Boucher described the situation as “very compli- 
cated,” adding that the Haitian governments 
response had “contributed to the violence.” The fol- 
lowing day, Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
made clear that any speculation about a renewed 
American military commitment to Haiti was pre- 
mature: “Needless to say, everyone’s hopeful that 
the situation, which tends to ebb and flow down 
there, will stay below a certain threshold.” 

While the spreading violence in Haiti appeared 
to catch the Bush administration off guard, it also 
exposed the deep fissures in Washington regarding 
the rule of President Aristide. It was clear that Aris- 
tides polarizing politics had cost him the significant 
support he had once enjoyed during the Clinton 
administration. While us Republicans were always 
skeptical of Aristide’s leftist politics, his govern- 
ment’s record of poor management and lack of 
accountability increasingly alienated the broader 
international community. Still, few Democratic leg- 
islators were willing to countenance his violent 
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removal by criminal elements. Democratic Senator 
Bob Graham of Florida criticized the Bush admin- 
istration for its “indifference,” arguing that “if we 
continue to wait for a political solution, the coun- 
try will be controlled by armed gangs, drug dealers, 
and thugs.” Representative John Conyers of Michi- 
gan, dean of the Congressional Black Caucus, 
declared that “we are looking at yet another grab for 
power by some of the same death squads that rav- 
aged Haiti several years ago.” He and other legisla- 
tors urged the United States to enter Haiti to set up 
a “humanitarian zone” to enable the delivery of 
vital food supplies. 

Splits soon became apparent within the Bush 
administration as well, with Secretary of State Colin 
Powell putting forward the increasingly lonely view 
that Aristide was a democratically elected head of 
state and the United States would not tolerate his 
removal by force. Speaking before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on February 12, Powell 
flatly declared that “the policy of the administration 
is not regime change. President Aristide is the 
elected president of Haiti.” Yet a range of us officials 
were arguing both privately and publicly for 
“changes in the way Haiti is governed,” or, more 
specifically, “changes in Aristide’s position.” As the 
days wore on, the chasm between Powell and his 
colleagues continued to widen. By mid-February, 
the State Department’s public statements were 
emphasizing that “much of the violence that we see 
now is being created by gangs that were once 
aligned with the Arisude government,” while down- 
playing the fact that former military officers were at 
the root of the current bloodshed. Meanwhile, Pow- 
ell warned that “since [Aristide] is the elected 
leader of Haiti, we should not be putting forward a 
plan that would require him to step down.” 


THE TURNING POINT 

A crucial turning point came during the third 
week of the uprising. On February 21, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Roger Noriega joined a delegation of 
senior envoys—including representatives from 
Canada, France, and Latin America—to promote a 
proposal that would allow Aristide to finish his term 
if he accepted an opposition prime minister and a 
multiparty cabinet. Aristide accepted the plan, but 
the mission failed when opposition groups contin- 
ued to insist on “option zero”: Aristide’s immediate 
resignation. On February 22, Philippe’s forces seized 
control of.Cap-Haitien, the important northern port 
that is, with 500,000 residents, Haitis second-largest 
city. Between trips to the local Western Union to pick 


up funds wired from Haitian expatriates in the 
United States and Canada, Philippe gave wide-rang- 
ing interviews to the Associated Press and other 
media outlets. When asked whether he was in com- 
munication with the political opposition, he report- 
edly smiled and said, “not officially.” While it remains 
unclear whether Philippe was coordinating strategy 
with the political opposition, there is little question 
that his military assault provided badly needed lever- 
age to the campaign to unseat Aristide. On February 
23, Powell called opposition leader Andy Apaid to 
pressure him to accept a plan that would leave Aris- 
tide in office under a power-sharing deal. The oppo- 
sition was granted a 24-hour extension to consider 
the proposal, but ultimately refused to compromise. 

Aristide, for his part, vowed to maintain his grip 
on the presidency. At a ceremony held for slain 
police officers, he declared, “I am ready to give my 
life if that is what it takes to defend my country.” 
He also pleaded for outside 
intervention to help save his 
government, saying, “I ask 
the international community 
to hurry up and prevent the 
flow of blood. . . . Hurry, 
hurry, stop the terrorists.” 
On February 25, however, 
President Bush made clear that the United States 
required a political solution before international 
troops would be provided: “We still hope to be able 
to achieve a political settlement between the current 
government and the rebels.” 

But the prospect for a diplomatic outcome 
appeared increasingly remote. French Foreign Min- 
ister Dominique de Villepin outlined a plan that 
called for Aristide’s voluntary departure and the 
immediate formation of a UN-backed security force 
to restore order in Haiti and support a government 
of national unity. Aristide’ relations with France had 
already been strained by his campaign to win nearly 
$22 billion in restitution for fees paid by Haiti to its 
former colonizer in the early 1800s. On February 26, 
stressing that Aristide “bears grave responsibility for 
the current situation,” France was the first to put for- 
ward the blueprint for a political solution without 
Aristide. Faced with an unyielding political opposi- 
tion, dwindling popular support, rebel forces vowing 
to enter Port-au-Prince by the weekend, a state police 
force in tatters, and the United States and France 
unwilling to send troops without a diplomatic solu- 
tion, Aristide’s position had become untenable. In a 
peculiarly Haitian version of the reality show Sur- 
vivor, Aristide was being voted off the island. 





The Bush administration has been 
quick to extricate itself from any 
military commitment in Haiti. 
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ARISTIDE’S FLIGHT 

On Sunday, February 29, President Aristide fled 
Port-au-Prince aboard an airplane chartered by the 
United States. Before leaving, he submitted a letter of 
resignation to US embassy officials, which said, in 
part: “If it is my resignation that will prevent a blood- 
bath, I agree to go with the hope that there will be 
life and not death.” Yet his sudden departure left the 
State Department scrambling for an appropmate des- 
tination. Panamanian President Mireya Moscoso had 
offered asylum, but 1t would have proved an awk- 
ward destination for Anstide; the country was 
already hosting former Haitian General Raoul 
Cédras, who had ousted Aristide ın the 1991 coup. 
After a refueling stop in Antigua, the plane took off 
across the Atlantic without a confirmed destination. 
Morocco refused asylum, and South Afncan Presi- 
dent Thabo Mbeki was reluctant to take in Aristide 
prior to his upcoming elections. About 20 minutes 
before landing, Aristide was 
informed that he was being 
received by the Central 
African Republic, a desti- 
tute country where Presi- 
dent Francois Bozize seized 
power in a coup the previ- 
ous March. Within 24 
hours, Aristide was accusing the United States of 
engineering his ouster. “They used pressure to push 
me out,” he claimed, saying he was the victim of a 
“coup d’état” and a “modern kidnapping.” 

The news of Aristides abrupt departure fanned the 
flames of partisanship in Washington. Appearing on 
ABC's This Week, Representative Charlie Rangel (D- 
NY) charged that “we are just as much a part of this 
coup d’état as the rebels, as the looters, or anyone 
else.” Several days later, in a remarkably bitter con- 
gressional hearing, Assistant Secretary Noriega faced 
a battery of questions by House Democrats. Barbara 
Lee (D-CA) asked “is our country supporting and 
sanctioning the overthrow of Anistide by giving a 
wink and a nod to the opposition?” Noriega assured 
that “President Aristide’s departure was never a 
demand by the United States,” but cautioned that 
“Aristide and his successors undermined the rule of 
law by relying on criminal gangs.” While Democrats 
at the hearing visibly seethed at the Bush admuinis- 
tration’s abandonment of Aristide, Republican legis- 
lators such as Florida’s Porter Goss (who was later 
appointed to head the Central Intelligence Agency) 
praised Noriega’ efforts in Haiti: “I congratulate you 
for arranging for, under difficult circumstances, a safe 
departure for Mr. Aristide.” 
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Perhaps Aristides most incendiary charge was that 
he had been “kidnapped” by us forces, but this accu- 
sation was roundly dismussed by Bush administration 
officials. The White House called the claim “com- 
plete nonsense,” and Powell and Nonega respectively 
described the allegation as “absurd” and “extraordi- 
narily irresponsible.” Rumsfeld said he “would be 
amazed if that were the case.” While the scene of 
Aristides departure has been described as one of con- 
fusion, there seems to be little evidence that disputes 
that he boarded the plane willingly, if only because 
all other options had been systematically removed 
during the course of the rebellion. At that point, his 
presidency had succumbed to forces beyond his con- 
trol. His political opponents refused to join a national 
unity government under Aristide, rendering impos- 
sible the diplomatic settlement required by the 
United States and France before peacekeepers would 
be deployed. Meanwhile, 
rapidly advancing rebel 
leaders vowed that “Aris- 
tide has two choices: 





The implosion of Haiti’s political system 
has also tarnished Us aspirations to 


rated. Although there was no definitive body count 
from the conflict, estimates ranged to the several 
hundreds, and thousands more were deprived of 
food, clean water, and medical treatment when 
scores of international aid workers evacuated the 
country. In Port-au-Prince, many businesses and 
private homes were ransacked in a wave of looting 
and arson. Philippe and his troops swept into the 
capital to popular acclaim, while many former 
Aristide supporters went into hiding or were elim- 
inated through reprisal killings. Reports of extra- 
judicial killings, kidnappings, and disappearances 
mounted. Dozens of police officers had been killed 
during the rebellion, but little effort was made to 
bring their killers to justice. The discovery of 
$350,000 in decomposing dollar bills below one of 
Aristide’s residences fueled allegations of corrup- 
tion, and his militant supporters were blamed for 
much of the ensuing 
violence. 

On learning of Aris- 
tide’s resignation, the UN 


prison or execution by : Security Council held an 
firing squad.” Although build democr. acy beyond its borders. emergency session on 
his arrival in the Central the evening of February 


African Republic was 

undoubtedly a bit of a surprise, Aristide almost cer- 
tainly knew that he was leaving Haiti permanently 
when he departed on the morning of February 29. 
Perhaps Vice President Dick Cheney put it best: “Mr. 
Aristide had worn out his welcome.” 


THE CARETAKERS 

In the wake of Aristide’s departure, it became 
clear that the violent uprising that swept through 
Haiti had taken a brutal toll. With the national 
police force melting away in most parts of the 
country, any semblance of the rule of law evapo- 
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29 and passed Resolu- 
tion 1529. It authorized the deployment of a us- 
led Multinational Interim Force, to be replaced in 
90 days by a UN stabilization force. Within a 
week, more than 2,000 international troops were 
dispatched to Haiti. (The deployment eventually 
reached about 3,500 troops, including 2,000 from 
the United States and 800 from France, with the 
remainder coming from Canada and Chile.) On 
March 1, 2004, Powell informed CNN that “we 
have ways of talking to the various rebel leaders” 
and assured “they said they are not interested in 
violence anymore and they want to put down 
their arms.” 

The 15-member ‘Caribbean Community (Cari- 
com) was scandalized by the apparent toleration of 
Aristide’s ouster and issued a critical statement: “the 
removal of President Aristide in these circumstances 
sets a dangerous precedent for democratically 
elected governments anywhere and everywhere.” 
Caricom called for a UN inquiry into the events sur- 
rounding Aristide’s ouster and later refused to rec- 
ognize Haiti’s interim government, a standoff that 
remains unresolved. On March 15, Aristide flew to 
Jamaica, incensing the Bush administration and the 
interim government ın Haiti. After spending 10 
weeks on the island, he took up permanent resi- 
dence in South Africa. 


Meanwhile, Aristide’s ouster was. quickly 
papered over by a constitutional transfer of the 
presidency to Supreme Court Chief Justice Boni- 
face Alexandre. A three-member commission was 
formed to begin the process of assembling a new 
government. This tripartite group—consisting of 
former Lavalas minister Lesley Voltaire, opposition 
Senator Paul Denis, and UN Development Program 
representative Adama Guindo—in turn selected a 
seven-member Council of Wisemen (Conseil des 
Sages), charged with appointing an interim prime 
minister and confirming his cabinet. They settled 
on Gérard Latortue, who emerged as:a surprise 
compromise candidate following an extensive 
interview from his home in Boca Raton, Florida. 
Aged 69, Latortue had briefly served as foreign 
minister in the 1980s and had spent most of his 
career as a respected professional in the UN agency 
system. Latortue quickly assembled a cabinet of 
principally nonpartisan technocrats, although sev- 
eral opposition figures landed key posts. Philippe, 
after rolling uncontested into Port-au-Prince in 
early March, remained at large, despite earlier 
pledges to help the interim government restore 
security in the countryside. Lavalas found itself 
without representation. 


CONTINUED INSTABILITY 

Talk of national reconciliation quickly dissipated 
in the early weeks of Latortue’s tenure. In late 
March 2004, he referred to the rebels that ousted 
Aristide as “freedom fighters” at an outdoor rally 
in Gonaives, irritating the US government, which 
had escorted him to the event in a US army Black 
Hawk helicopter. Herard Abraham, a respected 
Haitian army officer and runner-up for the prime 
ministerial post, formed a commission to study the 
reconstitution of the Haitian military. Justice Min- 
ister Bernard Gousse showed little enthusiasm for 
prosecuting the rebels, instead focusing on crimes 
committed by Aristide loyalists. In April, a con- 
victed death-squad leader from the Fraph years, 
Louis-Jodel Chamblain, surrendered to Haitian 
authorities; by August, he was a free man, acquit- 
ted of all charges. In contrast, former Lavalas Prime 
Minister Yvon Neptune was arrested within days of 
the departure of US troops in late June, and he 
remains in prison awaiting trial in connection with 
the killings of Aristide opponents in St. Marc dur- 
ing the rebellion. 

The international community, for its part, has 
struggled to turn its initial pledges of aid into real- 
ity. Although $1.3 billion in assistance was 
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promised at a World Bank-sponsored donor con- 
ference in July, the combination of fickle foreign 
donors and an inept Haitian bureaucracy has held 
up the delivery of foreign aid. The United States, 
anxious to limit its military commitment, has 
handed over authority to the Brazil-led UN Stabi- 
lization Mission in Haiti. Charged with aiding the 
disarmament process and paving the way for new 
elections, the UN mission languished for months 
with troop levels far below the 6,700 peacekeepers 
and 1,622 police officers called for by its UN man- 
date. In the fall of 2004, an explosion of violence 
erupted in Haiti on the anniversary of Aristide’s inu- 
tial overthrow in September 1991, sparking con- 
cerns that the UN forces were failing to improve 
security in the country. The mission received a six- 
month extension in November, and has finally 
exceeded 6,000 troops, mainly from other Latin 
American nations including Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
and Uruguay. Although saddled with the logistical 
difficulties of managing contingents from 41 coun- 
tries, in December the UN mission showed signs of 
establishing a more robust presence, taking back 
several police stations in the Cite Soleil slums in 
Haiti's capital city. 

Aristides shadow continues to loom over Haiti’s 
fragile political process. Representatives from his 
Lavalas party have boycotted the provisional elec- 
toral council charged with setting up new elections. 
Since September, more than 100 people have been 
killed by violent gangs thought to be politically 
affiliated with the former president. Several bodies 
were found beheaded in the capital in an outburst 
called “Operation Baghdad.” Haiti in recent months 
has moved toward a prime ministerial system, with 
Latortue holding most authority while President 
Alexandre is little more than a figurehead. But any 
future election is likely to revive the tradition of a 
strong president and weak prime minister. In an 
effort to quash speculation that Aristide might 
return to Haiti as a viable political figure, the 
interim government is considering an indictment 
of the former president on charges of corruption 
and drug trafficking. His lawyer has rejected the 
accusations as “totally false and politically moti- 
vated,” while others point to the rebel groups as the 
most deeply implicated in Haitis narcotics trade. At 
51, Aristide himself appears to be settling into exile 
and has accepted an appointment as a research fel- 
low at the University of South Africa. Yet Aristide’s 
legacy remains deeply divisive within Haiti and his 
violent ouster will certainly provide the context for 
any future elections. 
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AMERICA’S ROLE 

Given the torrent of maladies that Haiti has suf- 
fered in the year since Aristide was forced from 
power, it is tempting to conclude that the country 
lies beyond the edge of hope. The bleak panorama 
of economic privation and defective institutions has 
emboldened criminal elements and left the interim 
government and the UN stabilization mission on the 
defensive. The fragility of Haitian society and the 
intractable nature of its political culture have 
thwarted democracy-building efforts in the past. 
The country’s current political landscape offers little 
hope that new elections in 2005 will yield the kind 
of leadership that can steer Haiti away from the 
cyclical brutality of its past and toward a freer and 
more modern future. In order to move the country 
forward, Haitians will need the sustained assistance 
of the mternational community, especially th 
United States. : 

Early signs are not promising. Despite its involve- 
ment in the events surrounding Aristide’s ouster, the 
Bush administration has been quick to extricate 
itself from any military commitment in Haiti, 
promptly handing over control to the UN stabiliza- 
tion mission that was woefully understaffed 
throughout the summer and fall of 2004. Concerned 
that the Us withdrawal would be interpreted as “the 
end of support of the American government” for the 
Haitian transition process, Prime Minister Latortue 
pleaded for a continued presence, saying that “even 
if we have 100 [us troops] ıt is better than nothing.” 
Yet the number of American forces in Haiti rapidly 
shrank to three us military personnel and one US 
Coast Guard officer. Meanwhile, the challenges 
posed by attempts to disarm Haitian gangs and 
rebels threaten to derail efforts to prod the country 


back toward democratic rule. In a visit to Haiti in 
December, Secretary Powell emphasized the need to 
“forcefully take on armed individuals” in order to 
prepare Haiti for elections, yet the United States is 
conspicuously absent from the coalition of soldiers 
charged with undertaking this task. The White 
House has also demurred from supporting a prefer- 
ential trading bill for Haiti under consideration on 
Capitol Hill, thereby squandering an opportunity to 
promote job creation in the destitute country. 

On the day of Aristide’s departure, President Bush 
declared that “this government believes it essential 
that Haiti have a hopeful future. This is the begin- 
ning of a new chapter in the country’s history. I 
would urge the people of Haiti to reject violence, to 
give this break from the past a chance to work. And 
the United States is prepared to help.” For reasons of 
history and proximity, the United States is destined 
to play a central role in the success or failure of Haiti. 
Haiti represents, moreover, both the hemisphere’s 
most important democracy-building test and the 
leading threat of state failure. In his second term, 
Bush should consider appointing a special White 
House envoy to Haiti, evaluate the merits of Us mil- 
itary and police participation in the disarmament 
process, and ensure that American diplomacy 1s 
effectively promoting national reconciliation and 
paving the return to democratic governance. If Haiti 
is to avoid repeating its tragic history, then the United 
States must replace its own cycle of intervention and 
neglect with a forward-looking strategy for its trou- 
bled neighbor. In 2005, events will show whether the 
United States will seize the opportunity to help Haiti 
rejoin the hemisphere’s community of democracies, 
or if Haiti will simply be returned to the backburner 
of us foreign policy until it boils over once again. W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

Dec 2—NATO hands over formal responsibility for 
peacekeeping operations ın Bosnia to a new force administered 
by the EU The European Union has never taken on a military 
operation of this scale before. About 250 US soldiers will 
remain in Sarajevo, the capital, mainly to support a reduced 
NATO headquarters responsible for pursuing war criminals. 

Dec 12—After 4 days of meetings with EU leaders, US Secretary 
of State Colin Powell says differences between the US and 
Europe stemmung from the Iraq. War “are now being closed ” 
He cites as progress a European ‘commitment to send 
additional forces to Afghanistan and additional mihtary and 
police trainers to Iraq, cooperation on Sudan, and a joint effort 
to help avert a political cnsis in Ukraine. 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Dec. 12—Marwan Barghouti, a leader of the Palestinian uprising 
imprisoned in Israel, withdraws from the race for Palestinian 
Authority president. His withdrawal removes any serious 
challenge for Mahmoud Abbas, chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, ın the Jan 9 election to succeed Yasir 
Arafat as PA president. 

Dec. 14—Abbas says in an interview with a London-based Arabic 
newspaper that the Palestimans’ 4-year-old armed uprising 
against Israel was a mistake and must end. 

Dec. 16—Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon, speaking at an 
academic conference, suggests 2005 could bring a “historic 
breakthrough” toward a peace settlement, adding that the 
Palesumians should have their own state “We have no desire 
to rule over you,” he says 

Dec 23—Palestumians ın 26 West Bank towns and villages vote in 
orderly municipal elections, the 1st since 1976 Fatah, the PLO 
faction headed by Arafats political heirs, wins control of 14 of 
26 local councils, but candidates from the Islamist group 
Hamas also fare well, particularly in the Gaza Stmp. 

Dec 27—Israel, m a self-described gesture of goodwill, frees 159 
Palestnian prisoners 

Dec 29—Abbas, while campaigning for the Palestinian 
presidency, urges the Israeli government to tear down the 
security barrier that ıt is building to separate Israel from the 
West Bank. The barner, expected to run about 425 mules, 1s 
about one-third complete 

Dec 30—Pnme Minister Sharon reaches a deal with Shimon 
Peres to name the Labor Party leader his “senior deputy,” a 
major step toward creating a unity government able to 
implement Sharon's plan to withdraw Israeli forces and 
settlements from the Gaza Strip. Ehud Olmert of the Likud 
Party will remam next ın line to Sharon, with the utle of 
“acting prime minister.” 

Israel troops kill 9 Palesunians dunng a raid into Gaza in 
retaliation for rocket and mortar fire on Jewish settlements 


United Nations (UN} 

Dec. 7—A UN study estimates that, for the Ist time ın 9 years, the 
number of chronically hungry people around the globe has 
risen—to 852 mullion—despite : an overall increase in the 
world’s wealth. 
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Dec. 13—The UN suspends relief operations in south Darfur in 
Sudan after 2 aid workers are killed. 

Dec. 15—The Washington Post reports that UN peacekeepers 
threatened UN mvestigators probing allegations of sexual 
misconduct in Congo and sought to bribe witnesses to 
change incriminating testimony A draft UN report 
documents 68 cases of alleged rape, prostitution, and 
pedophiha in Congo by members of the UN peacekeeping 
mission from Pakistan, Uruguay, Morocco, Tunisia, South 
Afnca, and Nepal. 

Dec 19—A 2-week conference on climate change sponsored by 
the UN ends in Argentina with a weak pledge by attending 
nations to begin limited, mformal talks on ways to slow global 
warming. The US had blocked efforts to start more 
substantive negotiations. 

Dec. 27—Jan Egeland, the UN official in charge of worldwide 
relief efforts, says the Dec 26 underwater earthquake that 
devastated shorelines around the Indian Ocean will require 
billions of dollars in international assistance and one of the 
largest humanitarian relief efforts in history. 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

Dec. 12—China announces it will impose tanffs on some of its 
textile exports, a step that could avert a trade war with the US 
and EU over an influx of low-cost Chinese garments that had 
appeared likely to flood Western markets ın 2005. A complex 
system of quotas has limited international trade in apparel for 
decades but expires Jan. 1 under an agreement worked out ın 
1993 as part of the creation of the World Trade Organization. 
The Bush administration had threatened to impose new limits 
on shipments by China if it does not impose taxes on its 
exports high enough to limit their competitiveness 


AFGHANISTAN 

Dec. 7—Hamid Karzai ıs sworn in as Afghanistan's 1st popularly 
elected president Three years after US-backed mulitias 
overthrew the Taliban government, Karzai promises to appoint 
a reformist cabinet and open a “new chapter” for his 
impoverished country. 

Dec. 12—Karzai says he plans to eradicate his nation’ flounshing 
poppy production over 2 years while helping farmers develop 
substitute crops. According to a UN report, Afghanistan has 
become the source for 87% of the world’s opium 

Dec. 23—President Karzai announces a new cabinet dominated 
by technocrats and mostly purged of warlords who led rebel 
forces against the Soviet army and then the Taliban. 


BRAZIL 

Dec 13—The government reports that Brazil's economy 
expanded 6.1% in the 3rd quarter from a year ago. This puts 
South Amenica’ largest economy on course to grow more than 
5.3% ın 2004, its best performance since 1994. Brazul’s trade 
surplus for 2004 1s expected to be almost $33 billion, the 
largest on record. 

President Luiz Inácio “Lula” Da Silva says Brazil may not 
need to renew a loan agreement with the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) because of the Brazilian economy's 
strength. The loan agreement will expire in March 2005 
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CHILE 

Dec. 13—A judge indicts 89-year-old former dictator Gen 
Augusto Pinochet and places him under house arrest 1n the 
ladnapping of 9 dissidents and the killing of 1 of them 
dunng his 1973-1990 mulitary regime. The indictment marks 
the 3rd attempt to try the retired general for abuses during 
his 17-year dictatorship 


CHINA 

Dec 7—IBM announces the sale of its personal computer 
business to Lenovo, China’s largest personal computer maker 

Dec 9—Officials report that China’s exports grew 46% ın 
November over the same month last year, and imports climbed 
39% However, China's industnal production grew by 14.8%, 
the slowest pace in 18 months, as the government ordered 
banks to restrict industrial lending 

Dec 13—Authorities detain 2 leading literary figures and a 
political theorist who have been criucal of the government, the 
latest ın a’string of arrests and official harassment of 
independent journalists, scholars, and writers. 

Dec 17—State news media report that a crackdown on misuse of 
government funds has led to arrests or reprimands of more 
than 750 officials ın recent months, as part of a campaign by 
Prime Minister Wen Jiabao to strengthen government 
accounting standards and recover missing revenue. 

Dec. 18—A man who organized a demonstration ın Bering 
against corruption and widespread evictions is sentenced to 4 
years ın prison 


COLOMBIA 

Dec. 3—Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela, said to be a major cocaine 
drug lord, is transferred to Miami as part of a wave of 
extraditions of trafficking suspects to the US President Alvaro 
Uribe’ government has extradited more than 170 drug 
suspects since 2003 Analysts say he 1s using the extraditions 
as political leverage ın disarmament talks with nght-wing 
paramilitary commanders and to prod Marxist rebel groups to 
enter into negotiations Commanders on both sides are wanted 
in the US on drug-related charges 

Dec. 10—In a ceremony marking the largest voluntary 
disarmament ın Colombian history, 1,400 paramilitary fighters 
hand ın and destroy guns and other military gear. The event 
results from an agreement ın July 2003 between President 
Unbe and the country’s main nght-wing paramulitary group, 
the United Self-Defense Forces of Colombia (known by its 
Spanish initals AUC). The AUC agreed to completely disarm 
by the tme Unbe’ term ends ın 2006. 

Dec 20—Leaders of the guerrilla Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia reject an offer by President Unbe to call off the 
extradition to the US of Ricardo Palmera, the most semor rebel 
commander in government custody, on cocaine-trafficking 
charges in return for releasıng 63 kadnapping victims. The 
leftist guerrilla leaders mstead propose exchanging the 
hostages for jailed rebel fighters 


CONGO 

Dec 9—The International Rescue Committee issues a report 
estimating that 6 years of continuing conflict ın Congo have 
clanmed 3.8 million lives, half of them children, with most 
killed by disease and famine. The war has drawn in the armies 
of 5 other Afncan nations and, despite peace deals reached in 
2002, still results ın 31,000 civilian deaths per month, 
according to the report 

Dec. 15—Fighting breaks out for the 4th successive day between 
Rwandan-backed rebels and Congolese government troops. 
UN officials report that the border area of Rwanda and Congo 
is on the brink of war, with Rwandan soldiers staging raids in 


eastern Congo and Congolese militas clashing separately with 
each other 

Dec 21—UN peacekeeping troops begin moving into the eastern 
Congo, trying to establish a buffer zone between government 
soldiers and renegade fighters and to get aid to more than 
100,000 people who have fled violent clashes. 


CuBA 

Dec 15—Diplomats at the US mission ın Havana refuse to give in 
to a Cuban demand that they remove a politically symbolic 
Christmas decoration. Among candy canes and white lights 
appears a sign that reads “75”—a reference to 75 Cuban 
dissidents jailed last year. The Cuban government retaliates by 
erecting posters near the embassy depicting torture by US 
military personnel in Iraq’s Abu Ghraib prison. 

Dec. 23—Fidel Castro walks ın public for the 1st time since he 
injured himself in a fall 2 months ago. Lawmakers attending a 
National Assembly meeting give the 78-year-old Cuban leader 
a standing ovation. 

Dec. 27—The government reports that tourism increased 8% in 
2004 over 2003, despite new US restrictions sharply cutting 
back the number of Americans who can visit the island. 


EGYPT 

Dec. 2—President Hosni Mubarak ın a news conference urges 
Palestinians to end violence and work with Israel Prime 
Minister Sharon as the best chance for peace. Mubarak’s 
unusually conciliatory remarks are seen as an attempt to 
support Sharon at a tme when the prime minister 1s calling for 
Israels withdrawal from the Gaza Strip 


GERMANY 

Dec. 19—Chancellor Gerhard Schröder, on a visit to Beijing, 
celebrates the signing of a $1 34 billion deal for Chinese 
airlines to buy Airbus passenger planes and a $469 million 
order for German train locomotives. 


GHANA 

Dec. 9—John Kufuor wins reelection to a 2nd and final 4-year 
term as president with 53% of the vote The election is Ghana’s 
4th since mulnparty democracy was mtroduced in 1992. 


Ham 

Dec. 1—Heavy gunfire is heard outside Haitt’s presidential palace 
as Secretary of State Powell meets inside with mterm leaders, 
including President Boniface Alexandre and Pnme Minister 
Gérard Latortue Four people reportedly are killed and at least 
1] injured in the violence a few blocks from the palace, ina 
slum loyal to ousted president Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 


HONDURAS 

Dec. 23—Armed assailants ambush a bus ın the northern city of 
Chamelecon and kill 28 people, including 6 children, m an 
escalating battle between criminal gangs and the government. 
Two days earlier, authonties say, they had uncovered plans by 
drug traffickers and criminals to assassinate President Ricardo 
Maduro and his family Maduro has launched a campaign 
against gangs, which claım more than 100,000 members and 
contro! poor neighborhoods in major cities, where they extort 
“protection” money from residents. 


INDIA 

Dec 5—A roadside bomb mm the disputed Kashmur terntory 
blows up an army patrol car, killing 11 Indian soldiers. The 
Hizbul Mujaheddin claims responsibility. It ıs the largest of 


radical Muslim groups that have fought Indian security forces 
since 1989 to carve out a separate homeland or merge Kashmir 
with India’ neighbor, Pakistan 


INDONESIA 

Dec 26—The world’s most powerful earthquake in 40 years 
erupts underwater off the Indonesian island of Sumatra. The 
quake sets off giant waves that kill more than 150,000 
people ın coastal areas across South and Southeast Asia, 
including ın Indonesia, Sr Lanka, Taiwan, Malaysia, and 
India The death toll 1s highest in the isolated Banda Aceh 
region of Sumatra, where international relief agencies 
struggle to reach survivors 

Dec. 29—Rescue flights from throughout the world begin 
delivering supphes for millions of survivors around South Asia, 
but in Indonesia, poor coordination among the military, civilian 
groups, and foreign governments blocks food, water, and 
medicine from reaching many ın need. In western Sumatra, 
where the earthquake and tsunami killed more than 80,000 
people, concerns nse that, without clean drinking water, tens of 
thousands more may die from waterborne diseases 


IRAN 

Dec. 5—Iranian officials involved ın talks with Europe about 
Iran's nuclear program say they sped up enrichment of 
uranium 1n the past year to put Iran ın a better position to 
negotiate with the West Iran insists its nuclear activities are 
for peaceful purposes only, but it has pursued technology 
that could be easily converted to weapons production. Iran 
in 2004 agreed to suspend uranium enrichment activities in 
return for as yet unidentified economic benefits, poliucal 
and security cooperation with Europe, and help with 
nuclear technology. 


IRAQ 

Dec. 1—US officials announce plans to expand the American 
military deployment ın Iraq, bringing the total number of 
troops to 150,000. The plan involves extending tours for 
10,400 soldiers. 

Dec. 2—President George W Bush flatly rules out any delay in 
Iraqi elections scheduled for Jan. 30 despite an unrelenting 
insurgency He rejects threats of an election boycott by Sunn 
Muslim leaders and frames the vote, in which members of a 
constitutional assembly will be chosen, as a critical step 
toward bringing US troops home. 

Dec 5—Militants in Tiknt surround a bus full of Iraqi civilian 
contractors employed by US forces and gun down 17 of them. 
It is the latest ın a senes of attacks that have left more than 80 
people dead in the past 3 days The attacks apparently are 
aimed at intimidating Iraqis who work for the occupying 
authorities and at fomenting sectarian divisions that could 
undermine upcoming elections 

Dec. 6—According to news reports, a classified cable sent by the 
Central Intelligence Agency's station chief in Baghdad warns 
that the security situation in Iraq 1s deteriorating and may not 
unprove anytime soon 

Dec. 13—A car bomb explodes at the gate of the protected 
Baghdad compound that houses the intenm government and 
embassies, killing 9 Iraqis and wounding 19. 

Dec 15—Iraq’ intenm defense secretary, Hazım al-Shaalan, 
accuses Iran and Syna of aiding terrorists such as Jordanian Abu 
al-Zarqawi m an effort to disrupt Iraq’ transition to democracy. 
President Bush warns Iran and Syna not to meddle ın Iraq. 

Dec. 19—Car bombs explode in the holy Shute cities of Karbala 
and Najaf, killing 61 people and wounding 102 In Baghdad, 3 
election workers are shot to death in a daylight ambush on a 
crowded street. 
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Dec. 20—Bush, in a Washington news conference, 
acknowledges that, 20 months after the fall of Saddam 
Hussein, the US has had only “mixed” success ın training 
Iraqi troops to secure the country 

Dec. 21—A suicide attacker detonates a bomb in a US milhtary 
mess tent in the northern city of Mosul, killing 22 people, 
including 18 Americans. 

Dec 22—International observers preparing to monitor Jan. 30 
elections for a constitutional assembly say they will watch the 
vote from Amman, Jordan, because Iraq 1s too dangerous 

Dec. 28—Insurgents continue their assault on Iraq's fledgling 
security forces, killing 23 police and national guard officers in 
multiple attacks, mainly in the Sunni-dominated region north 
of Baghdad 

Dec. 30—Days after Al Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden calls for a 
boycott of Iraqi elections, insurgent groups in Iraq warn on 
websites that participants ın the Jan 30 vote will nsk being 
attacked. Democracy, says one group, means “people can do 
what they want” and could lead to enactment of un-Islamic 
laws. All 700 employees of the electoral commission in Mosul 
reportedly resign after beng threatened 


ITALY 

Dec. 10—After a trial lasung more than 4 years, a court clears 
Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi of corruption charges, sparing 
Italy the embarrassment of having its leader convicted of 
bribing judges. 


JAPAN 

Dec. 9—Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi’ cabinet agrees to 
extend the deployment of Japans 600 noncombat troops in 
Iraq for up to 1 year, despite condemnation of the mission by 
opposition parties and a majority of the Japanese public. 

Dec. 10—In a shift away from its pacifist stance in place since 
World War II, Japan’s government announces an overhaul of 
its national security policy The new defense guidelines relax a 
ban on arms exports and single out North Korea and China as 
security threats. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Dec. 5—Mohamed ElBaradei, the director general of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, says he is now certain 
that the nuclear material once monitored by the UN agency 
in North Korea has been converted into fuel for 4 to 6 
nuclear bombs. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Dec. 30—Government officials announce that South Korea and 
North Korea have agreed to resume telecommunications 
services that were stopped half a century ago, as companies 
based in the south open operations at a jomtly developed 
industrial park in the north. The 2 countnes are technically 
still at war, since the armisuce that ended the 1950-1953 
Korean War never resulted in a full peace treaty 


MEXICO 


Dec 4—The country’ top prosecutor announces that 17 law 
enforcement officials have been arrested in connection with a 
string of killings m the Mexican resort of Cancún, as part of 
an effort to sever hes between cocame smugglers and 
government authorities. 

Dec. 6—President Vicente Fox fires the chiefs of federal police 
and Mexico City police and orders the restructunng of their 
commands a week after they failed to stop a mob from 
lynching police officers in front of television cameras on the 
outskarts of the capital. 
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MOZAMBIQUE 

Dec. 2—The governing Frelimo party and its presidental 
candidate, Armando Guebuza, win with 60% of the vote in 
Mozambiques 3rd national election since a 16-year crvil war 
ended ın 1992 Leaders of Renamo, the former guernila 
movement that 1s now the main opposition party, complain of 
uregularites, but international observers say the voting is 


largely fair and transparent. 


NEPAL 

Dec. 23—Maoist rebels, according to the government, ambush 2 
army patrols ın western Nepal, setting off gun battles that kill 
34 people, including 5 civilians. 


PAKISTAN 

Dec. 4—President Bush, after meeting ın the White House with 
President Pervez Musharraf, lauds Pakustan for its hard line 
against terrorism and for its help in the hunt for Osama bin 
Laden, despite the inability of US and Pakistani troops to find 
the Al Qaeda leader Bin Laden ts believed to be hiding in the 
mountainous region along the Afghanistan-Pakistan border 

Dec 30—President Musharraf, in a televised address to the 
nation, explains his decision to renege on a promise to step 
down as army chief by the end of 2004. He accuses his 
political opponents of “threatening” democracy and insists he 
must retain the military post as well as the presidency to 
ensure stability. 


PHILIPPINES 

Dec. 12—A bomb explodes in a market in Manila, killing at least 
15 people. The attack ends a long lull ın terrorist incidents in 
the volatile southern Philippines, where Muslim and 
communist rebels remain active. 


ROMANIA l 

Dec. 13—Bucharest Mayor Traian Basescu, the opposition 
candidate, wins Romania’ presidency with 51% of the vote in 
a surprise victory over the prime minister, who represented the 
governing Social Democratic Party Basescu, who will be 
Romania’s 3rd president since the Communist government fell 
in 1989, pledges to clean up corruption and carry out reforms 
to ready the country for European Union membership. 


RUSSIA 

Dec. 19—The government auctions off the main subsidiary of 
Yukos, Russia’s largest oil producer. Despite estimates by foreign 
auditors that the west Siberian production unt 1s worth about 
$18 billion, a largely unknown Russian company, Baikal Finance 
Group, wins the auction with a $9 4 billion bid. The 
government says it held the Yukos sale to collect some of the 
$28 billion it claims in back taxes, but most analysts see ıt as 
part of a Kremlm-led campaign to gain control of Yukos assets 
and bring down its billionaire founder, Mikhail Khodorkovsky, 
who has been in Jail for 14 months on charges of fraud and tax 
evasion. Khodorkovsky angered President Viadumir Puun with 
his fmancial support of opposition leaders. 

Dec. 20—Freedom House, a Washington-based organization that 
monitors political and civil nghts around the world, 
downgrades Russia’s status from “partly free” to “not free” in 
its annual survey of global politics. Russia is the only country 
so reclassified ın 2004, putting ıt ın the company of nations 
like Cuba, China, and North Korea. Freedom House cites 
President Putns efforts “to concentrate political authonty, 
harass and intimidate the media, and politcize the country’s 
law enforcement system ” 


Dec. 22—Rosneft, an oul firm controlled by the government, 
announces it has bought the company that 3 days earlier 
purchased a Yukos subsidiary at a government-forced sale 
Rosneft plans to merge ın 2005 with Gazprom, a natural gas 
monopoly, thereby creating an energy giant owned by the 
Russian state. 

Dec. 29—President Putin gives the Hero of Russia medal, the 
country’s highest award, to Ramzan Kadyrov, a Chechen 
leader accused by human rights organizations of 
kidnappings, torture, and other abuses 1n his pursuit of 
suspected separatist rebels 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Dec 29—Islamic extremists set off bombs and battle with police 
in Riyadh, the capital, leaving 9 attackers and 1 bystander 
dead, as insurgents signal that they can keep up attacks despite 
a government crackdown on Al Qaeda The assaults m the oil- 
producing nation, which include a car bomb detonated near 
the Interior Ministry in the city’s center, help send crude oil 
prices nearly $2 a barrel higher, to more than $43.50 


SUDAN 

Dec. 21—The government and Darfur rebels suspend peace talks. 
In Nigema, where the talks have been held, Olusegun 
Obasanjo, the president of Nigena and chairman of the African 
Union, urges both sides to stop fighting to allow negotiations 
to resume 1n January. 

The British-based aid agency Save the Children UK 
announces 1t is pulling all 350 of its staff members from 
Darfur after 4 of its workers are killed in renewed clashes in 
western Sudan. 

Dec. 31—The government and the Sudan People’s Liberation 
Army, a group of rebels in the south, sign a preliminary peace 
agreement ın Kenya to end one of Sudan's civil wars and 
Africa’s longest-running conflict Fighting with other rebels in 
the Darfur region continues 


TAIWAN 

Dec 11—Parliamentary elections leave the opposition 
Nationalist Party and its allies with the most seats, denying 
President Chen Shui-bian the legislatrve majonty he had 
sought as a remforcement of his leadership and endorsement 
of his plans to edge the self-ruled island closer to 
independence. The unexpected results mark the lst pause in 
what has been a decade of steady growth ın support for 
independence among Taiwan's 23 million people. Political 
analysts predict the election outcome will mean more 


prudence from Chen’s government and perhaps less tension 
with mainland China. 


THAILAND 

Dec. 23—Documents found in the house of a fuginve leader of 
the country’s Islamic insurgency suggest that extremists are 
planning attacks at tourist resorts across Thailand, a 
government official reports. He also charges that Islamists plan 
to turn 3 Muslim-domuinated provinces in Thailands south 
into a base for international terrorists. 


TURKEY 

Dec 17—European Union leaders offer to start talks in October 
2005 aimed at Turkey's accession into the EU. They say Turkey 
could jom the union’ ranks as early as 10 years from now, but 
warn that ıt must overcome widespread public opposition to a 
Muslim country’ entering the European fold. Prime Minister 
Recip Tayyip Erdogan, in Brussels for an EU meeting, accepts 
the offer to open accession negotiations, but he rejects 


| 

| 
demands for Turkey to formally recognize Cyprus, its longtime 
adversary and a EU member since May 

| 


TURKMENISTAN 

Dec 19—The county holds parliamentary elections but polling 
stations are virtually empty throughout the country, forcing 
officials to carry ballot boxes door to door. The government 
still announces a 77% voter turnout. The former Soviet 
republic is ruled by Saparmurad Niyazov, a onetime 


communist boss who has been named “president for life.” 


UGANDA 

Dec. 29—The Ugandan government and leaders of an elusive 
rebel group, the Lord’s Resistance Army, open talks amed at 
ending a long insurgency For 18 years the rebels have 
terrorized northern Uganda, attacking civilians, kidnapping 
children, and forcing 1.6 million people to flee their homes. A 
spokesman for the group tells the government officials and 
journalists present’ “We could kul you all now for nothing, but 
that’s not our aim We are committed to peace 100% ” 


UKRAINE | 

Dec. 3—The country’s Supreme Court overturns the results of a 
disputed presidential election, citing “systematic and massive 
[electoral] violations.” It orders a'new vote on Dec 26 
Crowds fill the streets of Kiev, the capital, to cheer the decision 
and to rally behind Viktor Yushchenko, the opposition leader 
who had mutually been declared the loser of the Nov. 21 runoff 
but was able to mobilize large public demonstrations 
demanding a new election. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Vintage 
Current History 


U Tensions in East Central Europe, April 1959 
U East Europe, April 1969 


The Month in Review @ 95 


Dec 8—President Leonid Kuchma and the Parliament approve 
an overhaul of Ukraine’ political system, defusing a crisis that 
erupted in recent weeks over the vote for Kuchma’s successor. 
Under the reform agreement, the constitution will be amended 
and election laws refined to reduce the powers of the president 
and help prevent a repeat of the widespread fraud that marred 
the Nov 21 election. 

Dec 11—Tests conducted at a Vienna hospital confirm that 
Yushchenko was poisoned with dioxin. The results explain an 
array of painful and disfiguring conditions that have plagued 
the candidate since he fell ill ın September 

Dec 26—Yushchenko wins the presidency with 52% of the vote, 
reversing the outcome of earher ballonng that was crinazed 
internationally His opponent, Prime Minister Viktor Yanukovich, 
vows to challenge the result, but international monitors say the 
election is free and fair Analysts note that Yushchenko will face 
difficult challenges in office, mcluding an electorate polarized 
along pro-West and pro-Moscow lines and a Russian president 
who strongly supported Yushchenko’ opponent 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Dec 16—In the House of Lords, Britain's highest court overturns 
an antiterrorism law, ruling that the government may no 
longer indefinitely detain foreigners suspected of terrorist 
connections without charging or trying them. The court says 
the practice violates European human nghts laws. 


UNITED STATES 
Dec 6—Following the recommendations of an independent 
commission set up after the 9-11 attacks, Congress reaches 
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agreement on a bill to overhaul the US intelligence 
community, including the creation of a new post: national 
intelligence director 

Dec 7—As US budget deficits and the trade gap with Asia 
continue to swell, the dollar falls to a record low. European 
finance ministers protest that, with the euro trading for $1 35, 
their countries’ exports may be priced out of US markets. 

Dec 13—In an effort to curtail an expected flood of Chinese 
imports into the US ın 2005, the Bush administration imposes 
new barriers on umported clothing 18 days before the end of a 
30-year-old quota system that restricted international trade in 
textiles and apparel. US retailers and umporters contend the 
new barriers violate an international agreement to open 
worldwide textile trade starting in 2005. 

Senator John McCain, a prominent Republican and member 
of the Armed Services Committee, says he has “no confidence” 
in Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld's handling of the Iraq 
War He says more troops should be sent to Iraq. 

Dec 15—President Bush convenes an economic forum to build 
support for his 2nd-term domestic agenda, including efforts to 
hmut lawsuits, partially prrvatize Social Security, and simplify 
the federal income tax code 

An interceptor rocket testing fledgling US missile defense 
technology fails to launch, threatening further delays in the 
Pentagon's already troubled efforts to deploy a mussile defense 
shield The previous test of the interceptor missile, 2 years 
earlier, also failed. 

Dec 16—The Army National Guard announces signing bonuses 
and other new incentives for recruitment and retention, noting 
that the guard has fallen about 30% below its recruitment 
quotas since Oct. 1. The National Guard and Army Reserves 
make up nearly 40% of the 148,000 US troops in Iraq 

Dec. 20—Memos by Federal Bureau of Investigation agents detail 
abuse of prisoners by US military personnel in Iraq Made 
public in connection with a lawsuit against the government, 
the memos descnbe beating and choking of detainees and 
placing lit cigarettes m their ears FBI agents reported seeing 
detainees in Guantánamo Bay, Cuba, being chained in 
uncomfortable positions for up to 24 hours and left to urinate 
and defecate on themselves. 


Dec. 21—The Dow Jones industrial average of stock values 
reaches 10,759, a point not reached since 2001 Stocks have 
climbed since the US presidental election in November, with 
positive business profits forecast for 2005. 

Dec. 31—Following criticism that initial pledges of assistance 
were “stingy,” President Bush increases US aid to vicums of the 
Indian Ocean tsunami, pledging $350 mullion to address an 
“epic disaster” that he says could require still greater sums 


UZBEKISTAN 

Dec 27—The Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE) says Uzbekstan’s parliamentary elections fall 
significantly short of democratic standards, noting that 
opposition groups and independent candidates were barred 
from running Uzbelastan, a former Soviet state, 1s a member 
of OSCE 


VENEZUELA 

Dec. 4—President Hugo Chavez, while in Beijing, signs 
agreements to open Venezuelas oul and natural gas fields to 
China Chinese companies will gain development rights to 15 
oll fields in eastern Venezuela and will also be allowed to build 
oil refineries there. Chavez praises the opportunity to reduce 
his country’s dependence on oil sales to the United States. 

Dec. 8—President Chavez signs a law cracking down on sex and 
violence on television and also permitting the government to 
censor news reports. Opponents say the regime may try to use 
the measure to silence critics. 


VIETNAM 
Dec 10—A US commercial passenger jet lands in Vietnam, the 
Ist sunce the Vietnam War ended ın 1975 


ZIMBABWE 

Dec. 9—The Parliament approves legislation effectively 
outlawing foreign or foreign-supported nongovernmental 
organizations. NGOs in Zimbabwe have tended to press for 
broader guarantees of human rights. E 
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Fear Pon nuclear weapons might end up in terrorists’ 
hands originally brought US forces to Baghdad. That 
same fear also finds some contemplating US military 
strikes on Iran. But just how likely is nuclear 
terrorism? And is the military option a long-term 
solution to nuclear proliferation? Or is it a goad to 
other nations to develop their own nuclear weapons 
capability as quickly, and as secretly, as possible? Our 
next issue will examine these questions and also 
survey whether the first decades of the twenty-first 
century will see a replay of the nuclear fears of the 
1950s. Topics scheduled to appear include: 


e The New Nuclear Landscape 
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Australia’s Emerging Global Role .............. 2. cece eeeecee Allan Gyngell 


Where is a respected power that effectively manages alliances, engages with neighboring states, and 
promotes international institutions and norms? (Hint: Look on the other side of the world.) 


Indonesia after the Tsunami ........... 0.0 cece cece cece eee Edward Aspinall 


Jakarta’s disaster response—marred by chaos, corruption, and military heavy-handedness—offers 
insight into the challenges facing the fledgling democracy. 


Thailand’s Thaksin to the Rescue ...........00c cee cccccevcecs Amy Kazmin 


Thailand’ prime minister finds that quick reaction to disaster leads to rewards at the ballot box—and 
the muting of criticism over his increasingly authoritarian ways. 


Laos: Still Communist after All These Years................ Joshua Kurlantzick 


While other Southeast Asians have outgrown the cold wars calamities, beleaguered Laotians remain 
tangled up in red rule and red tape. 


America and India at a Turning Point ...............eeeeeees Sumit Ganguly 


A transformed relationship may be possible—assuming the United States can avert diplomatic blun- 
ders and Pakistani sabotage. 


First Steps: The Afghan Elections .............. 2c ce eeees Thomas J. Barfield 


Afghanistan's first-ever presidential election proved a stunning success. Now all that remains is to 
purge the country of regional militias, rampant corruption, and record opium production. 


America and Pakistan: 
Is the Worst Case Avoidable? ............ 2. cee cence Stephen Philip Cohen 


Can the Americans help nuclear-armed Pakistan avoid becoming an Islamist terrorist state? They had 
better try. 


Less-Than-Great Expectations: 
The Pakistani-Russian Rapprochement ...............0eeeee0. Mark N. Katz 


Islamabad wants to buy arms. Moscow wants a Muslim friend. If only India were not standing ın the 
way.. 


The Month in Review 
An international chronology of events in January, country by country, day by day. 
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“Where once Australians felt remote from global power, 
they now find themselves closer to it.” 


Australia’s Emerging Global Role 


ALLAN GYNGELL 


s a sparsely settled continent on the edge of 
A‘ dependent:on global markets for its 

prosperity and on distant allies for its secu- 
rity, Australia has faced as the central question of its 
foreign policy not whether it should engage actively 
with the world, but how it should do so. The 
impact of globalization and the shifting global secu- 
rity environment are changing the answers to that 
question. What once seemed to Australians like dis- 
tinct alternatives—support from distant allies, 
developing regional ties, or multilateral engage- 
ment—now appear more deeply interconnected. 

In foreign policy, Australia was a late developer. 
Even after the continents six ‘colonies joined 
together to become the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia in 1901, external relations remained in 
Britain’s hands. The first independent Australian 
diplomat was not sent overseas until 1940. This 
reluctance to take responsibility for its own exter- 
nal relations stemmed, above all, from a sense of 
vulnerability. By the turn of the twentieth century 
the new Australian commonwealth was making an 
audacious claim to a continent the size of the 
United States with fewer than 4 million people and 
an economy heavily dependent on trade with 
Britain and its empire. It was located far away from 
its main protector but close to a largely unknown 
and threatening Asia. 

Australians never had that sense of separateness 
from the Old World that was such an important ele- 
ment in the development of American political 
thought. They also lacked the confidence of an 
American-sized economic base. The early European 
settlers expected that the new land would reveal 
itself to them as richly and abundantly as North 
America. But while the country may have stretched 
from sea to shining sea, at its core lay timeworn 
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deserts rather than the mighty rivers, vast lakes, and 
great plains they expected to find. One result of that 
experience was to give Australian political culture 
a more cynical and fatalistic edge than that of the 
United States. Australians may be sentimental, but 
they are not romantic. 

Still, the sense of vulnerability that Australians 
felt never led them to see isolationism as a sensible 
strategy for their protection. They have consistently 
taken the view that their national security is tied up 
with global security. Almost every town and small 
village in Australia hosts a memorial listing the 
names of local citizens killed in distant lands dur- 
ing wars. In the First World War, just over a decade 
after federation, more than 8 percent of the young 
country’s population took part. (Asked by a testy 
Woodrow Wilson at the Versailles conference 
whom he represented there, the Australian prime 
minister, Billy Hughes, replied that he spoke for 
60,000 Australian war dead—more than the num- 
ber of Americans killed in the conflict.) 

This was powerful evidence that Australians felt 
that their safety would not be assured by remaining 
aloof from world events and that the global balance 
of power mattered to them. This attitude has 
remained a central element in Australia’s view of the 
world, as well as a key to its mvolvement in the two 
world wars, Korea, Vietnam, and two Gulf wars. It 
lies behind a long tradition of activism in Austrahan 
foreign policy. 


THE THREE SOLUTIONS 

But just how this involvement should be pursued 
has been a far more contestable question. As Owen 
Harries, a longtime observer of Australian foreign 
policy, has pointed out, three different solutions to 
the question over time have presented themselves. 
The first was for Australia to seek the security of a 
powerful ally, to associate itself closely with one of 
its “great and powerful friends,” as Australia’s 
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longest-serving prime minister, the Liberal Party’s 
Sir Robert Menzies, put it. 

The second solution came later, especially after 
the Second World War broke the will and capacity 
of European colonialism in Asia and transformed 
Australia’s immediate neighborhood into a region 
of new and independent nations. This approach put 
the emphasis not so much on powerful external 
patrons as on the development of closer relations 
with nearby countries as a means of preserving 
security. As expressed by the most recent Labor 


prime minister, Paul Keating, Australia needed to ` 


find its security “in Asia, not from Asia.” 

The third solution to the search for security was 
multilateral and internationalist. This reflected the 
belief that, as a middle-sized power, Australia alone 
could not shape the world and that the country’s 
interests were best served by encouraging the devel- 
opment of international norms and laws that would 
help balance Australia’s relative weakness. This 
approach can be characterized as support for what 
former Foreign Minis- 
ter Gareth Evans called 
“good international cit- 
izenship.” 

The first solution— 
the notion that Aus- 
tralia needs a powerful 
external patron—gen- 
erated a strong sense of identification with the British 
Empire, and a heavy reliance on the power of the 
` Royal Navy for the country’s defense. This belief was 
fundamentally shaken by the fall of Britain’s great 
naval base in Singapore to Japan in 1942. Contem- 
plating a direct threat of Japanese invasion, the Aus- 
tralian prime minister, the Labor Partys John Curtin, 
announced that “Without any inhibitions of any 
kind, I make it quite clear that Australia looks to 
America, free of any pangs as to our traditional links 
or kinship with the United Kingdom.” Curtin was 
drawing on older, widely held feelings of affinity with 
the United States. | 

One of the elements that has made the us 
alliance such an enduring feature of Australian for- 
eign policy ever since is the fact that it is not solely 
identified with one side of Australian politics. Both 
major parties can claim ownership: Labor through 
the wartime alliance and the Liberal Party through 
the subsequent negotiation of a mutual defense 
agreement, the ANZUS treaty, in 1951. 

Political attitudes toward the alliance have waxed 
and waned, often in response to the policies of indi- 
vidual Us administrations, but it has always drawn 
on a deep reservoir of public support. The alliance 





Alliance with a great power, engagement 
with Asia, and global rule making all seem 
like interrelated avenues to security. 





with America offers Australia security guarantees 
(albeit limited) and access to technology and intel- 
ligence that it could not develop on 1ts own. From 
this experience, Australia has learned the impor- 
tance of alliance management. It takes the job of 
being noticed in Washington seriously and for a 
smallish power has managed over the years to carve 
out a disproportionately effective role for itself. 


_ IN THE TIGERS’ DEN 


The attitude of the Australian public toward Asia 
has been more uncertain. It has swung between a 
sense of threat and a sense of opportunity. The threat 
was historically seen in economic as well as security 
terms: hard-working Asians would undercut the 
wages of Australian workers, while the region’s 
teeming masses were likely to covet Australia’s 
empty spaces. These fears led to the development of 
an exclusionary immigration policy—the “white 
Australia” policy—that lasted in various forms to the 
early 1970s and left an enduring residue of suspi- 
cion toward Australia 
in parts of Asia. 

Just as the experi- 
ences of the Second 
World War changed 
the attitude toward 
Australia’s principal 
ally, so its aftermath 
changed attitudes toward Asia. One by one the colo- 
nial powers in the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, and 
Indochina departed and Australia was forced to come 
to terms with a radically different regional environ- 
ment of independent states. This historic shift coin- 
cided with (and helped to drive) the emergence of a 
genuinely independent Australian diplomacy and the 
establishment of its own foreign service. © 

With Asia’s economic growth, the natural 
economic complementarity between Australia’s 
resources of minerals and agriculture and the needs 
of a rapidly developing region became clearer. Asia 
was no longer seen as an economic threat but as an 
economic opportunity. First with Japan from the 
1950s, then South Korea, and now China, Aus- 
tralian iron ore, coal, and other resources helped to 
fuel Asia’s growth. Australia also deepened its mil- 
itary involvement with the region, particularly in 
Vietnam. And with the end of the discriminatory 
immigration policy in 1972, Australian demo- 
graphics began to change. More than one-third of 
new immigrants to Australia now come from Asia. 

As the Asian “economic miracle” took off and 
the cold war ended, engagement with Asia became 
a more dominant strand in Australian foreign pol- 


icy. Yet, both geographically and culturally, Australia 
stands offshore from Asia. It is not a natural mem- 
ber of regional institutions. It has to work to assert 
its place in them and to demonstrate the value to its 
neighbors of its participation. 

The third approach to the search for security— 
internationalist and idealist, relying on multilateral 
institution building and changing norms—has been 
strongest on the left of Australian politics, but vari- 
ations of it. are found throughout the political 
spectrum. For example, Australian international 
economic policy has always been ‘powerfully driven 
by the belief that a strong, multilateral, rules-based 
international trading system compensates Australia 
for its relative weakness. Even under its current 
government, which is philosophically skeptical 
of multilateralism, Australia remains one of the most 
active participants in the work of the United Nations 
and other global institutions. 

From these three themes the tapestry of rare 
tralian’ foreign policy has been woven. They have 
never been mutually exclusive. The random pres- 
sure of events in the world, the tides of domestic 
politics, and the philosophical disposition and diplo- 
matic skills of individual political leaders affect the 
weight given to particular elements and help deter- 
mine-their operational success. But Australia’s inter- 
ests, however they are perceived by particular 
governments at particular moments, have consis- 
tently directed Australian foreign policy back toward 
some sort of equilibrium among the three strands. 


FINDING ASIA 

As its first century of federation was ending, 
however, Australia faced a new set of challenges 
that have occasioned new responses. Two pivotal 
events, each reflecting the transforming importance 
of globalization, have shaped recent Australian for- 
eign policy: the 1997 Asian financial crisis and the 
2001 terrorist attack'on the United States. These 
changed Australia’s economic and strategic envi- 
ronment more deeply, and certainly more immedi- 
ately, than the larger geopolitical transformations 
10 years earlier that accompanied the end of the 
cold war. 

In 1997, after a decade of rapid economic growth 
in Asia, a capital account crisis spread like a virus 
from Thailand through South Korea to the other so- 
called Asian tigers, bringing growth to a shuddering 
halt. Before the crisis ended, Asia experienced one 
of the sharpest falls ın output in the developing 
world in 30 years. The economies of the five coun- 
tries most affected—South Korea, Thailand, Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, and the Philippines—shrank by 18 
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percent and 15 million people were pushed below 
the poverty line. 

At various speeds the Asian economies recovered, 
but not before the financial crisis had redefined the 
politics of East Asia. First, it transformed Indonesia, 
the main subregional power in Southeast Asia, by 
helping to bring about the fall of the New Order 
government of President Suharto in 1998 and even- 
tually leading to independence for Indonesia's trou- 
bled province of East Timor. 

In addition, the crisis saw China emerge in a 
more dominant economic and political position. 
Isolated by its closed capital account from the 
surrounding financial storms, Beijing powered 
through the period of turmoil. When foreign 
investment returned to Asia, it went to China. South- 
east Asia, in turn, became more closely integrated 
with, and dependent on, the Chinese economy. 
The crisis provided the first opportunities for a 
newly confident China to assert its claim to 
regional political and economic leadership. 

For Australia the implications were significant. 
Politically and strategically, Indonesia is the most 
important of all the Southeast Asian states to Aus- 
tralia. With its 230 million people it is the most 
populous Muslim country in the world, and its 
archipelago stretches across Australia’s northern 
approaches. It is always a necessary preoccupa- 
tion of Australian foreign policy. Now, after 30 
years of authoritarian but predictable rule, it was 
a democratic state, facing serious social and eco- 
nomic challenges. 

When violence bloodily disrupted a referendum 
on independence in East Timor organized by 
Indonesia in 1999, Australia moved quickly and 
effectively to coordinate and lead a peacekeeping 
force under UN auspices. The Timor operation 
strained relations with nationalist elements in 
Indonesia, which blamed Australia for the “loss” of 
East Timor, but its success strengthened Australia’s 
reputation as an effective regional power. 

The financial crisis also strengthened Australia’s 
economic reputation. Singapore Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew’s widely quoted taunt in the 1980s—that 
Australia was in’ danger of becoming the “poor 
white trash of Asia”—was never true, but it stung 
at a time when Asian growth rates were substan- 
tially outperforming Australia’s. But, as with China, 
the Asian crisis barely dented the performance of 
the Australian economy. A decade of rigorous eco- 
nomic reform in the 1980s deepened Australia’s 
integration with the world economy by abolishing 
foreign exchange controls, floating the Australian 
dollar, and sharply reducing trade and investment 
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barriers. The Australian economy has been growing 
now for 14 straight years, faster than all of the other 
major developed economies, including America’s. 
Australia’s economy is richer, and its attractiveness 
as a partner for Asian countries has increased. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the reshul- 
fling of Asian economies as a result of the financial 
crisis reinforced the growing importance of China 
to Australia’s future. Fast-growing China is now 
Australia’s second-largest export market and its 
third-largest source of imports. Resources account 
for nearly 60 percent of Australia’s goods exports to 
China and they will grow further with the signing 
of a new long-term supply contract with China for 
liquefied natural gas. The economic complemen- 
tarity extends to the services sector: China is now 
the number one source of foreign students study- 
ing in Australia. 


LINKING WITH WASHINGTON 

The second transforming development in Aus- 
tralian foreign policy in recent years was the terror- 
ist attack on New York and Washington on 
September 11, 2001. Australian Prime Minister 
John Howard had arrived in Washington a day ear- 
lier for his first meeting with President George W. 
Bush. He and his advisers recognized immediately 
how deeply the assault would change American 
attitudes and actions in the world. 

Since his election ın 1996, Howard had wanted 
to strengthen Australia’ links with Washington, but 
he had not found traction with the Clinton admin- 
istration. His grand strategy was to tie Australia 
more closely to the United States, which he believed 
would be the dominant power in the world for the 
foreseeable future, and which shared Australian val- 
ues. Now America needed allies that would demon- 
strate their support and Howard had discovered in 
Bush a political ally who shared his agenda. 

Howard immediately invoked the ANZUs treaty for 
the first tme in its history and Australian troops 
joined the war in Afghanistan. As it became clearer 
during 2002 and early 2003 that the us administra- 
tion wanted to move next to Iraq, Australia quietly 
but clearly signaled its support. When the invasion 
came, Australia joined the United Kingdom as the 
only significant members of the “coalition of the will- 
ing” to contribute ground forces. Two thousand Aus- 
tralian military personnel took part. But Howard also 
made clear to Bush from the beginning that he did 
not expect large numbers of Australians to stay for 
the occupation phase. 

In his public justification for joining the United 
States in Iraq, Howard placed particular emphasis 


on the “insurance premium” argument. “The Amer- 
icans have helped us in the past,” he said, “and the 
United States is very important to Australia’s long- 
term security.” Although public opinion polling 
showed that most Australians were opposed to the 
Iraq War, the case for Australian participation as an 
exercise in alliance management was clearly persua- 
sive to them. Howard showed none of the intense, 
moralizing fervor of British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair or the transforming ambitions of American 
neoconservatives. Howard is careful, deliberate, and 
not given to inspirational flights of rhetoric. “Prac- 
tical” and “realistic” are two of his government's 
favorite adjectives in foreign policy pronounce- 
ments, words that reflect the pragmatism of the Aus- 
tralian public. 

Together with the withdrawal of most Aus- 
tralian troops during 2004 and the absence of Aus- 
tralian casualties, this meant that Iraq was hardly 
an issue in the Australian elections of October 
2004, which returned Howard’s government to 
power easily. If anything, Iraq was a negative for 
the opposition Labor Party, whose leader made a 
rash promise to bring Australian troops “home by 
Christmas,” leaving him open to charges that he 
would damage the alliance. 

But Howard and his colleagues were also seeking 
to bring about structural changes in the relationship 
with the United States. Government decisions in 
areas such as intelligence cooperation and joint 
training, planning, and missile defense research 
were directed specifically at deepening the links 
between the Australian and us military forces. 

Howard was looking for an economic analogue 
to the defense relationship as well. Toward that end, 
Australia negotiated a free trade agreement with the 
United States that came into effect at the beginning 
of 2005. The long-term impact of the agreement is 
unclear (apart from agriculture, both economies 
were already open to each other), but Howard and 
the supporters of the trade agreement see it as lead- 
ing to deeper integration between the two 
economies, especially through investment. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 

In addition to the impetus it gave to the us rela- 
tionship, 9-11 helped refocus Australia’s foreign pol- 
icy on problems of state weakness and terrorism in 
its own region. This lesson was reinforced a year 
later when terrorists targeting western tourist sites 
on the Indonesian island of Bali killed 89 Aus- 
tralians in October 2002. 

In operational terms the response saw a deepen- 
ing of police and intelligence cooperation with 


other states ın the region on counterterrorism. Aus- 
tralia negotiated formal counterterrorism agree- 
ments with most regional governments. 

More alert to the consequences of ignoring the 
ailments of failing states, Australia also began 
to adopt a more activist and interventionist 
approach to the problems of the small island 
states of the southwest Pacific. Here, Australia is 
the regional superpower. | 

By the beginning of 2003, the Solomon Islands, 
a former British colony of just over 500,000 peo- 
ple lying about 1,000 miles off the Australian coast, 
was showing all the attributes of a failed state. Cor- 
rupt elements in the police force and criminal 
gangs operating extortion rackets had brought gov- 
ernment operations nearly to a standstill. The 
countrys economy had shrunk by 24 percent since 
1998. In April 2003, the Solomons’ prime minister, 
Sir Allan Kemakeza, wrote to Howard asking for 
help. Howard was keen 
to act but wanted broad 
regional cover for any 
actions. A meeting of the 
main regional organiza- 
tion, the Pacific Islands 
Forum, was held in Syd- 
ney in June and the 
Solomon Islands parliament unanımously passed a 
motion supporting the request for assistance. 

The result was the establishment of the Regional 
Assistance Mission Solomon Islands (RAMSI), a secu- 
rity and aid package designed to address some of the 
countrys long-term economic and governance prob- 
lems. A force of 155 police officers and 90 public ser- 
vants was sent to Honiara, the capital, in July 2004 
under the protection of 1,500 Australian troops. 

RAMSI was received enthusiastically by most 
Solomon Islanders. No shots were fired. The force 
conducted a successful firearms amnesty collection 
program and arrested a number of militants. Law 
and order were restored and Australian public ser- 
vants began working in key economic agencies. The 
number of defense personnel has since been 
reduced substantially, although the murder of an 
Australian police officer in December 2004 resulted 
in the return of some 100 Australian troops. 


“OUR HOME IS THIS REGION” 

Australia’ other troubled South Pacific neighbor, 
Papua New Guinea, is a greater and longer-term 
issue. The largest of the South Pacific countnes and 
just a few miles away from Australia’s northernmost 
tip, Papua New Guinea’s population of 5.7 million 
is deeply divided tribally and linguistically. About 
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800 of the world’s 6,500 different languages are spo- 
ken there. Eighty-five percent of the population live 
in rural villages. The result is a state that largely 
lacks the vital underpinning sense of a nation. 

Since gaining independence from Australia in 
1975, Papua New Guinea has remained democratic 
in form, almost chaotically so, but the delivery of 
government services has continued to decline with 
rising levels of corruption and civil violence. 

This matters to Australia. Proximity means that 
issues ranging from crime to health can affect Aus- 
tralia directly. Australia’s security is also involved: 
Papua New Guinea borders Indonesia’s sensitive 
Papua province, which has a long history of resis- 
tance to Indonesian control. 

Past Australian policy toward Papua New Guinea 
has alternated between periods of active intervention 
and relative distancing. The question always was 
which approach would lead to the most effective 

: results. With further prob- 
lems emerging, the Howard 
government decided in 
2004 that the time had 
come for a more interven- 
tionist strategy. It commit- 
ted an additional $620 
million over five years to an 
enhanced cooperation initiative. As with the Solomon 
Islands, the effort is distinctive not for the quantum 
of aid it provides but because it involves putting Aus- 
tralian police officers and public servants (210 and 
64 respectively) into key island agencies to work 
directly with their Papua New Guinea counterparts. 

In both the Solomon Islands and Papua New 
Guinea, the challenges and the risks are consider- 
able, but the actions mark a new assertiveness in 
efforts by Australia to shape the region around it. 
The outcomes are still unclear, but the policy that 
Australia has adopted will require decades, not 
years, to have an effect. 

After Howard won office in 1996 the government 
went through a period of distancing itself from the 
Asia policies of its predecessor. The Labor govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Paul Keating had been 
“obsessed” with Asia, Foreign Minister Alexander 
Downer said. A number of clumsily handled policy 
changes and some false rhetorical notes strained 
relations with regional leaders for a time, including 
Howard's gratuitous defense of Australia’s right of 
preemptive action against terrorism in regional 
countries, which recently caused a new bout of rri- 
tation in Southeast Asia. 

Since his 2004 reelection for a fourth term, how- 
ever, Howard has refocused Australian policy on 
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Asia, and in a highly personalized way. In October 
2004 he made a significant gesture in attending the 
inauguration of the democratically elected Indone- 
sian president, Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono, and 
then took part, for the first time, in a summit meet- 
ing of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(Asean) and other Asian leaders. 

When the tsunami hit the shores of the Indian 
Ocean on December 26, 2004, Howard's response 
was immediate and skillful. He announced a massive 
five-year, $775 million aid package to Indonesia as 
part of an Australia-Indonesia Partnership for Recon- 
struction and Development that he and the Indone- 
sian president will personally oversee. Howard's 
language has changed too. On his first visit to Jakarta 
in 1996 his speeches emphasized that “Australia is 
not Asian.” By January 2005 he was saying “Charity 
begins at home, our home is this region, and we are 
saying to the people of our nearest neighbor that we 
are here to help you in your hour of need.” The emo- 
tional weight of his words had shifted. 


BETWEEN AMERICA AND CHINA 

But it is two even larger countries that will most 
challenge Australia’s future policy making—the 
United States and China. Managing the relation- 
ship with each is the central task of Australian for- 
eign policy. : 

Recent developments will make the United States 
a closer military partner of Australia, and—if the 
free trade agreement lives up to the hopes of both 
countries—a more integrated economic partner. As 
China grows, as the dangers on the Korean penin- 
sula work themselves out, and as Japan begins to 
move to a more “normal” military posture, the 
United States will provide an irreplaceable strategic 
balance in the region. . 

China will be vital to Australia’s future, too. For 
Australia, China represents economic opportunity, 
not economic threat. The two governments are dis- 
cussing the early negotiation of a free trade agree- 
ment. And as its regional influence increases, China 
becomes more important to Australia’s participation 
in new regional institutions. Asia’s regional archi- 
tecture is changing. Neither Asean nor the broader 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum 
can adequately cope with the range of new eco- 
nomic and security issues facing East Asia. 

A new economic and political organization seems 
to be emerging around the Asean-plus-three (China, 
Japan, and South Korea) grouping formed after the 
Asian financial crisis. In the security area, something 
may emerge from the format of the six-party talks 


on North Korea's nuclear program involving the 
United States, Russia, China, Japan, and the two 
Koreas. Australia will be affected by these develop- 
ments. If it has a seat at those tables, it will be in a 
much better position to protect its interests in eco- 
nomic integration and regional security. 

This political landscape means that one of the 
most important issues Australia faces is how it can 
resolve the tensions that might arise between 
China, a critical trading partner and increasingly the 
dominant political voice in East Asia, and the 
United States, Australia’s key ally, as China emerges 
as a great power. 

The strategic competition between Beijing and 
Washington might first come to a head over Tai- 
wan. It is hard to think of a more unpalatable 
choice for Australian policy makers than to be 
asked to choose sides in such circumstances. For- 
eign Minister Downer said in Beijing in late 2004 
that Australia would not automatically be mvolved 
militarily in any conflict over China. He was mak- 
ing a technical point about the language of the 
ANZUS treaty, but it is unlikely to have been read that 
way in Beijing or Taipei. The United States, for its 
part, would likely expect more than neutral detach- 
ment from its Australian ally. 

Effective management of this issue will not be 
found in old approaches.. The three historical 
strands in Australia’s search for security were never 
as separate as they sometimes appeared in political 
debate. By the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
they bore fading relevance as strategic options for 
responding to the circumstances that Australia 
faces. Globalization in all its dimensions, from eco- 
nomic integration to transnational terrorism, has 
conflated what formerly looked like policy alterna- 
tives. Alliance with a great power, engagement with 
Asia, and global rule making all seem like interre- 
lated avenues to security. 

Also, where once Australians felt remote from 
global power, they now find themselves closer to it. 
Australia’s markets are nearby. Great and powerful 
friends are emerging in Asia. Globalization drives 
the need for international rule making. And since 
the economic reforms of the 1980s and 1990s 
opened Australia up to the world and strengthened 
the Australian economy, the feeling of vulnerability 
that was such a driver of Australian foreign policy 
has diminished. The question “How should Aus- 
tralia engage with the world?” remains central for 
the country. But one answer that seems to be emerg- 
ing from its experience in dealing with the twenty- 
first century world is: more confidently. | 
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Indonesia after the Tsunami 
EDWARD ASPINALL 


rriving in the city of Banda Aceh 10 days 
Av it was hit ‘by the most destructive 

tsunami in recorded history, I initially had 
difficulty thinking beyond the immense scale of the 
disaster. In recent years I have been a frequent visi- 
tor to Banda Aceh, the capital of Indonesia’s Aceh 
province. While my closest friends were saved, 
other colleagues and acquaintances perished, and 
almost everyone lost close family members. Half of 
Banda Aceh, which had a population of 240,000, 
was leveled. In some places where once stood large 
residential areas, one could now get a clear view of 
the sea one to two mules away, over a rancid vista of 
putrefying mud and debris. 

But amid the piles of rubbish, and in the efforts 
to provide relief to the ‘survivors, many signs of 
broader political and social trends in Indonesia can 
be discerned. The disaster struck three months after 
a new president, retired General Susilo Bambang 
Yudhoyono, was elected in Indonesia’s first direct 
presidential election. An end was arguably in sight 
to much of the political flux and uncertainty of the 
years that had followed the collapse of President 
Suharto’s 32 years of authoritarian rule ın 1998. 

The post-tsunami relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction efforts will not draw Indonesian pol- 
itics into a new crisis. But they pose enormous chal- 
lenges for a new government that inherits, and is 
partly a product of, a ramshackle and ineffective 
state apparatus. They also cast light on other under- 
lying tensions in Indonesia's newly consolidating 
political system. 


l 


THE DISASTER AND THE’ PRESIDENT 
The scale of the disaster was so great it would 
have tested even an experienced government with 
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an efficient bureaucracy. Of all the countnes hit by 
the tsunami of December 26, 2004, Indonesia was 
by far the worst affected. The greatest loss of life 
and destruction of property were concentrated in 
the province of Aceh. Beginning with a massive 
earthquake a hundred miles off the coast in the 
Indian Ocean, the tsunami plunged into Aceh’s 
western seaside, traveling as far as four miles inland 
in some places, wiping out towns and villages. The 
waves then rounded the northern coast and trav- 
eled down the east for about 120 miles. The 
tsunami reconfigured Indonesia’s coastline. Uni- 
versities, government offices, schools, roads, and 
bridges were destroyed. The exact death toll will 
never be known, and more than a month after the 
disaster, various government agencies were disput- 
ing the figures. But in most counts the total dead 
and missing in Aceh alone has surpassed 200,000 
(compared with 50,000 killed or missing in other 
countries in South and Southeast Asia). In Aceh, it 
is estimated another 800,000 were left homeless. 
While the challenge is unprecedented, in some 
ways ıt is one perfectly suited to the public image 
that President sBY (as he is usually known in 
Indonesia) has cultivated. He came to power in part 
because he promised to be an effective and efficient 
administrator, a can-do politician who would bring 
an end to the corruption and instability that have 
marked Indonesia’s transition to democratic rule. 
When President Suharto fell from power in 1998, 
Indonesia entered a period of great political uncer- 
tainty. The old authoritarian system broke down 
and civil society flourished. Dozens of new politi- 
cal parties came into being, press controls were 
lifted, and elections held. The framework of a new 
democratic order rapidly struck deep roots. At the 
same time, in many parts of the country law and 
order broke down, manifested most severely in 
bloody civil conflicts in provinces like Aceh and 
Maluku. The habits of patrimonialism and corrup- 
tion that had been nurtured in Suharto’s hierarchical 
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system rapidly spread through the now decentral- 
ized and more open political order. “Money poli- 
tics” became the catch-phrase of the new times. 
Arriviste politicians cultivated shady business con- 


nections, struck deals to pass legislation, auctioned 


their votes to candidates for executive office, and 
skimmed funds from government budgets. 

It was against this backdrop that Indonesia held a 
series of elections in 2004 for legislative assemblies 
at national and local levels and for the presidency. 
Among voters there was great disillusionment with 
the new politics and the parties that had dominated 
the first post-Suharto elections in 1999. In some 
quarters there was even nostalgia for the perceived 
political order and prosperity of the Suharto years 
Public cynicism especially targeted President 
Megawati Sukarnoputri and her Indonesia Democ- 
racy Party-Struggle (PDI-P). Coming to power as the 
third post-Suharto president in 2001, Megawati had 
previously gained public sympathy as a victim of 
regime repression ın the Suharto years. But she 
proved a remarkably pas- 
sive and ineffective head 
of government, while 
PDI-P politicians were 
involved in many of the 
most blatant corruption 
scandals. In the April 
2004 legislative election, 
the party’s vote plummeted from its 1999 share of 
33.7 percent to 18.5 percent. 

SBY was well placed to respond to the mood of 
popular disillusionment. Rising through the ranks of 
the military during the Suharto years, he had stepped 
forward as a prominent advocate of military reform 
as Suharto’ regime collapsed. He held senior military 
and cabinet posts in succeeding governments, enjoy- 
ing a significant public profile. As a former military 
man, he could appeal to those who favored a return 
to strong government. As a reformist, he could plau- 
sibly stress his desire to purge Indonesias new demo- 
cratic insututions of corruption. 

This uneasy combination of establishment cre- 
dentials and reformist image was mirrored in the 
composition of his core team of supporters during 
the campaign. It included smart young civilian 
intellectuals alongside retired military officers with 
repressive reputations. This may have seemed con- 
tradictory, and in many ways it was, but the chief 
message that sBy tried to project was simply that he 
would bring about effective and efficient govern- 
ment. He depicted himself as a knowledgeable and 
calm technocrat, always on top of the policy issues. 





Of all the countries hit by the tsunami 
of December 26, 2004, Indonesia 
was by far the worst affected. 





On this basis, he was able to win a convincing vic- 
tory in the second round of presidential elections in 
September 2004, defeating Megawati by 61 percent 
to 39 percent. 


A CHAOTIC RESPONSE 

If sBy’s promise was one of more ordered and 
effective government, what does the response to the 
Aceh disaster tell us about Indonesia’s new politics? 
On the streets of Banda Aceh in the weeks follow- 
ing the tsunami, the picture that emerged was not 
one of a tightly coordinated government-led relief 
effort. Instead, it was of an energetic but also 
chaotic flurry of activity, in many ways more accu- 
rately reflective of the new Indonesia than the 
rhetoric emanating from the presidential palace. On 
virtually every street corner posko, or command 
posts, were set up to coordinate and distribute assis- 
tance by a baroque variety of Islamic groups, non- 
governmental organizations, human rights groups, 
humanitarian agencies, volunteers from other 
provinces, and medical 
bodies. 

Some groups operated 
on a large scale. One was 
the Prosperous Justice 
Party, an Islamic party 
that emerged as the 
country’s sixth largest in 
the April 2004 legislative elections on the basis of 
a strong anti-corruption and pro-welfare image. It 
mobilized around 1,700 volunteers from other 
parts of Indonesia during the first three weeks of 
the disaster, chartered private jets to fly them in, 
and opened dozens of posko in the most badly 
afflicted areas. Other groups had little more than 
handfuls of volunteers and had to scramble for 
logistical support from the bigger national and 
international bodies. The range of activity gave 
testimony to the vibrancy of Indonesia’s post- 
Suharto civil and political society, as well as to its 
extreme diversity. 

Meanwhile, convoys of trucks bearing the logos 
of the World Food Program and other international 
agencies roared through town. International relief 
organizations arrived in force, opening new offices, 
recruiting local staff, and hiring vehicles. Soldiers 
from Singapore, Australia, Germany, the United 
States, and other countries were also ubiquitous, 
opening makeshift hospitals, operating water purifi- 
cation plants, and delivering assistance to the iso- 
lated west coast by helicopter. This influx of 
foreigners was certainly unprecedented, not least 


because access by foreigners had been severely 
restricted in the two years before the disaster. 

At the center of the swirling sea of chaotic activ- 
ity in Banda Aceh, at the governor's mansion, was 
Alwi Shihab, the minister for people’s welfare and 
SBY'’s appointee as coordinator of the relief effort. 
The government had announced a “one door” pol- 
icy for the coordination of assistance, insisting that 
it had to control the process to ensure aid went to 
those who most needed it. In reality, in the first 
weeks, the government struggled to collect infor- 
mation about the extent of the damage, let alone 
coordinate the relief effort. Many of the interna- 
tional agencies, and especially local groups, went 
looking for survivors on their own initiative and 
provided them with whatever assistance they could. 
Some reported to the government, others did not. 
As a result, especially in the first weeks, there were 
tremendous problems of coordination. Some 
refugee camps were amply supplied with food, oth- 
ers were short of everything; some had medicine 
but lacked food, and so on. The largest group of dis- 
placed people, those who found shelter in homes of 
friends and relatives, received little assistance. 

In large part, the coordination problems were a 
consequence of the devastation of the normal 
organs of government in Aceh. Along the coast, the 
usual range of health, education, and public works 
agencies simply ceased to function, their offices and 
equipment destroyed, their staff missing. But coor- 
dination problems also reflected more prosaic fea- 
tures of post-Suharto Indonesian political life, 
including the conflicts of interest and overlapping 
bureaucratic jurisdictions that permeate the insti- 
tutions of the new democracy. 


KALLA TAKES CHARGE 

Surveying how the country’s top leaders 
responded to the disaster offers insight into the new 
complexity of Indonesian politics. Here the key 
relationship is between sBY and his vice president, 
Jusuf Kalla. Many observers view Kalla as the real 
power in the new government. A wealthy business- 
man and politician from Golkar, the party of the old 
Suharto regime, he speaks and acts with an energy 
and bluntness that contrast strongly with the noto- 
riously slow-moving and indecisive spy. Not sur- 
prisingly, Kalla wasted little time in trying to stamp 
his authority on the relief effort. 

One of the chief characteristics of official Indone- 
sian politics in recent years has been its extreme 
pluralism. Every post-Suharto cabinet has been a 
“rainbow cabinet,” including representatives from 
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different political parties, Islamic groups, business, 
and the military. sBy’s presidential ambitions were 
hampered by this pluralism. His supporters estab- 
lished a new party, Partai Demokrat, which won 7 
percent of the vote in the legislative elections in 
April 2004. While this was enough to nominate 
him for the presidency, it did not provide a secure 
political base. 

As one response, SBY chose Kalla as his running 
mate. Not only did Kalla have considerable financial 
resources at his personal disposal, but he was also a 
key player in Golkar, which had emerged as Indone- 
sia’s strongest party in the legislative elections and 
had the best links with big business and the bureau- 
cracy. Kalla’s political and financial networks were 
of considerable benefit to SBY’s campaign. 

Kalla made his presence felt in the new govern- 
ment early on, insisting on the appointment of 
some of his allies to key economic ministries. Next, 
he turned the political map upside down by win- 
ning control of Golkar at its national congress in 
December 2004. The previous leader, Akbar Tan- 
jung, had been positioning Golkar in opposition to 
the government, an unlikely role for a party that 
was historically linked to government patronage 
networks. Kalla’s victory will smooth the new gov- 
ernment’s relations with the legislature, where 
Golkar has the largest number of seats, but it seri- 
ously undercuts its reformist credentials. 

It was obvious that.Kalla wanted to assert 
authority in the tsunami relief effort right from the 
start. Immediately after the disaster, he was the first 
senior official to visit Aceh, flying over the devas- 
tated coastal fringe in his private jet. He also imme- 
diately began to issue orders on the emergency 
response, apparently without much coordination 
with the president and other ministers. It was Kalla, 
for instance, who first declared that Aceh would be 
open to international relief workers, effectively end- 
ing the restrictions on visits by foreigners that had 
previously been in force. He even issued a vice pres- 
idential “decree” on the disaster effort, despite the 
fact that such a decree has no legal validity in 
Indonesia’s usual hierarchy of laws. Some com- 
mentators in Jakarta labeled this move a “constitu- 
tional coup d’état.” 


SLICES OF THE ACTION 

Kalla’s role not only signals a continuation of the 
factionalism that has characterized post-Suharto 
governments. It also reflects the abiding promi- 
nence of a breed of politician-entrepreneurs who 
were nurtured in Suharto’s patronage-state. Kalla’s 
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family first gained its wealth in the 1950s as bene- 
ficiaries of a government program designed to assist 
indigenous business to compete with the ethnic 
Chinese minority. He grew to national stature as an 
economic player on the basis of political connec- 
tions during the Suharto years. Other key players 
in SBY’s government have similar backgrounds. 

The composition of the government raises ques- 
tions about the role that patronage will play in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation effort. In the past, 
postcontlict reconstruction projects in Aceh were 
riddled with corruption. Local politicians often col- 
laborated with favored businessmen in allocating 
projects, gaining kickbacks for themselves, and 
allowing state funds to be diverted into private 
hands. When the tsunami hit, numerous Aceh 
politicians, including the governor, were either in 
jail or before the courts facing corruption charges. 

Now it appears that national entrepreneurs are try- 
ing to take a slice of the action. The stakes are large: 
in mid-January, the minister for development plan- 
ning estimated the physical destruction itself totaled 
$2.9 billion. Banda Aceh was alive with rumors that 
Kalla’s company and his business allies were aiming 
at contracts in housing and infrastructure recon- 
struction. One Kalla ally prominent in the relief effort 
is Surya Paloh, a Golkar politician and businessman 
who is Acehnese himself. Paloh raised relief money 
through his Metro TV network. He distributed aid 
with the help of Pemuda Pancasila, a Golkar-linked 
youth group best known for its strong-arm tactics 
when muscling into both legal and illegal business 
activities in Indonesia's major cities. 

Also visible in the relief effort are trucks belong- 
ing to the Artha Graha group, often accompanied by 
heavily armed police convoys with sirens wailing, 
forcing ordinary traffic off the roads. Artha Graha is 
owned by an ethnic Chinese businessman, Tomy 
Winata, who is notorious for his military and under- 
world connections. In late January, one local news 
service reported that Artha Graha had already signed 
a memorandum of understanding with officials in 
West Aceh for a rehabilitation project in Meulaboh, 
one of the towns most devastated by the tsunami. 


THE MILITARY IN RELIEF 

While politically connected business groups 
were beginning to circle the wreckage, the Indone- 
sian military was everywhere already visible on the 
ground in Aceh. Some troops participated directly 
in the relief effort, distributing aid or removing 
corpses from the debris. Others guarded key inter- 
sections and government installations. Rumors of 


armed clashes between troops and insurgents from 
the Free Aceh Movement (normally known by its 
Indonesian acronym, GAM) kept the international 
relief agencies in a state of uncertainty, a reminder 
that in recent years Aceh has been a territory under 
tight military control. 

At the UN compound, the international staff was 
full of praise for the local military's cooperation 
with the international relief effort. The Indonesian 
National Military (or TNI) found that it lacked the 
equipment and capacity to provide assistance to the 
most badly hit areas, prompting Jakarta to accept 
detachments of foreign troops. Yet the TNTs role was 
central nonetheless, which was not surprising, 
given its omnipresence in Aceh. In recent years, the 
army has been the most important political player 
in the territory, a result of the serious conflict that 
has afflicted Aceh since 1999. 

In that year, following the collapse of the Suharto 
regime, a massive civilian movement demanded a 
referendum on independent statehood for Aceh like 
that held in East Timor. Throughout rural Aceh, the 
GAM insurgency reignited and spread like wildfire. 
Established in 1976 against a backdrop of increased 
exploitation of Aceh’s natural resources, GAM had 
never before been a serious military force. But in 
1999 and 2000, with the TNI on the defensive, GAM 
had greater opportunities to popularize its call for 
Acehnese independence and a return to the ancient 
glories of the Acehnese sultanate. Before long, it 
was in control of much of Aceh’s territory. 

The military's political fortunes at the time were at 
a low point; it had been exposed to public condem- 
nation for human rights abuses committed in defense 
of the Suharto regime. Anger was especially great in 
Aceh, where the military had killed some 3,000 civil- 
ians in counterinsurgency operations in the early 
1990s. In response to the new mood, the military's 
formal political role was scaled back and the place- 
ment of military officers in civilian government insti- 
tutions and legislative bodies came to an end. 

The growth of pro-independence activity in Aceh 
provided the military with a place where ıt could 
reassert itself. With the national mood turning 
sharply against separatism after the “loss” of East 
Timor, the military mitiated a series of operations 
to crush the Aceh insurgency. The political climate 
in the territory became increasingly repressive. This 
process culminated with the declaration of a mili- 
tary emergency in May 2003. Aceh became virtu- 
ally a military fiefdom. One result was limitations 
on foreign press and the exclusion of international 
humanitarian agencies. 


THE TROUBLE WITH FOREIGNERS 

The tsunami opened up the province to the out- 
side world in a way that was previously unimagin- 
able. But within weeks, there were signs that some 
elements in the military and their allies in govern- 
ment were hoping to reassert control and pull back 
the international presence. Travel restrictions were 
imposed. The local military commander, Major 
General Endang Suwarya, publicly complained that 
he was “annoyed” with foreigners who did not 
coordinate with the authorities. 

In part, military unease with the foreign presence 
is motivated by economic considerations. In recent 
years, absence of external scrutiny has given mili- 
tary officers great autonomy in “fund-raising” activ- 
ities in the province. These activities are not 
uncommon in the Indonesian security forces. 
Indeed, it is estimated the military funds only about 
30 percent of its operational costs from budgetary 
sources, the remainder coming from a variety of 
legal, semi-legal, and illegal business activities. In 
Aceh, the most visible form of this fund-raising is 
the extortion of money from drivers by soldiers 
who man the checkpoints on main roads. But it is 
widely understood that officers also attain “security 
fees” from big companies in the province, take 
skim-offs from legal and illegal timber-cutting, and 
monopolize trade in certain commodities. 

Other motivations for the growing hostility to 
the foreign presence are more political. Because of 
the tsunami, activists who had fled to Jakarta when 
the military emergency began 18 months earlier 
returned to the province to find family members or 
contribute to disaster relief. Foreign journalists and 
aid workers could suddenly travel with few restric- 
tions. This was a stark contrast to the previous cli- 
mate. In the first months of military emergency 
from May 2003, the security apparatus kept the 
ordinary population under intense daily scrutiny. 
Whole villages were emptied of their populations, 
taken to temporary refugee camps and then 
“screened” for GAM sympathizers. 

It is not surprising in this context that the mili- 
tary wished to assert control over the relief pro- 
gram, in part as an extension of the policies of 
social control already ın force. In the first weeks 
after the tsunami, there were some reports, espe- 
cially from the west coast, that the TNI was monop- 
olizing end-point distribution of assistance to 
displaced people and combining distribution with 
the same methods of population control it had used 
to fight the insurgency. In some areas thought to be 
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GAM strongholds it distributed only daily rations to 
tsunami victims, allegedly to maintain them in a 
position of dependence and prevent them from 
passing provisions to GAM. In a few instances, inter- 
national relief agencies or foreign helicopters were 
denied access to certain areas where GAM was 
known to be strong or because of “security con- 
cerns.” There were also occasional reports of troops 
raiding refugee camps, searching for people known 
to be from GAM base areas. Overall, international 
and local relief agencies had a high level of access 
to displaced people, but there were abundant signs 
of a possible closure ahead. 


ACEH’S AND INDONESIA’S FATE 

Ironically, the tsunami itself presents an oppor- 
tunity to resolve the longstanding Aceh conflict. 
Some GAM sympathizers appear less inclined to sup- 
port the movement if it continues its armed strug- 
gle in the midst of the devastation caused by the 
disaster. Historically, one of the greatest sources of 
grievance in Aceh was a general belief that the cen- 
tral government cared little about the Acehnese 
themselves and more for their natural riches. If the 
Indonesian government, in cooperation with the 
international community and local relief agencies, 
is able to demonstrate genuine concern for the fate 
of the tsunami victims and deliver effective and 
transparent assistance to them, then some of the 
deep-seated resentments may fade. 

But there is also plenty of potential for things to 
go wrong. Current problems in the delivery of 
emergency relief, as well as potential problems in 
future reconstruction, are not merely the result of 
the tsunami’s damage or poor coordination of ser- 
vices. They flow from features deeply embedded in 
Indonesia’s political landscape, including the eco- 
nomic interests of politico-businessmen, the local- 
ized power of a recalcitrant military, and the 
extreme pluralism and division that mark the polity. 

The risk is that every tume reconstruction projects 
are allocated to politically connected cronies or that 
displaced people receive substandard housing 
because funding has gone astray, a new layer will be 
added on an already thick deposition of Acehnese 
grievances. In Aceh’s reconstruction, we will witness 
not only a miniaturized reflection of Indonesia’s 
national politics, but perhaps also a foretaste of 
whether one of Asias longest-running civil conflicts 
will die away, overshadowed by a much greater 
calamity, or flare once more, given new force by the 
conflicts that come in the disaster’s wake. | 
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Thailand’s Thaksin to the Rescue 
AMY KAZMIN - 


nly hours after the waters of the December 
() 26 tsunami had receded, Thaksin Shina- 

watra, Thailand’s prime minister, broke off 
an election campaign trip to the northeastern part 
of the country and rushed to the resort island of 
Phuket, one of the country’s tourist destinations 
that had been battered by the wave. An energetic, 
hands-on leader who considers himself “Thailand's 
CEO,” Thaksin frequently interrupts his schedule to 
dash to the scene of an emerging crisis and take 
personal charge of the response. 

Yet, on the afternoon of the tsunami, the prime 
minister had cause for greater than usual haste. 
Poom Jensen, the 21-year-old autistic grandson of 
Thailand’s revered king, Bhumibol Adulyadej, was 
missing at the La Flora Hotel on Khao Lak, an up- 
market beach resort where he was vacationing with 
his mother, Princess Ubolratana. The morning after 
the tsunami, the young man’s body was found, 
adding to the grief of a nation already stunned by the 
disaster that had befallen its most beautiful places. 

Tens of thousands of foreign tourists, mainly 
from Europe but also other parts of the world, had 
been enjoying the balmy weather of southern Thai- 
land’s white sandy beaches and stunning islands 
when the sea hammered the coastal region. Luxury 
resorts like Khao Lak’s Sofitel Magic Lagoon Resort 
and Spa, shoddily constructed backpacker bunga- 
lows on the famed Phi Phi Island, beer gardens and 
massage parlors on Phuket’s seedy Patong beach, 
and busy Thai fishing villages all became scenes of 
devastation and death. 

For other tsunami-affected countries, the most 
urgent task governments faced was to rush food and 
water to vast numbers of their own citizens in need 
of emergency relief. But while attending to their own 
people, Thai authorities, and the local population, 
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also had to cope with thousands of traumatized for- 
eign tourists. Of the more than 5,400 victims in 
Thailand whose bodies have been recovered, close 
to 2,000 were foreigners. Many are still missing. The 
luckiest tourists were unscathed, or had lost only 
their money, passports, and belongings; but many 
had lost friends, husbands, wives, parents, and 
young children. All were clamoring for help. 


AFTER THE WAVE 

Thais responded to the immediate crisis with a 
generous, if slightly chaotic, outpouring. Many, espe- 
cially on devastated Phi Phi Island, spent the first 
traumatic night after the tsunami huddling around 
campfires on the hillsides, without food, water, or 
information about precisely what had happened, and 
whether there was a danger of recurrence. The next 
day, commercial boats from Phi Phi began ferrying 
survivors back to Phuket, where they were shep- 
herded to a relief center to receive food and water. 

Cars and trucks were pressed into service to 
transport people to the airport. Shelter at a Phuket 
boarding school was provided to those staying 
behind with the injured, or searching for missing 
loved ones. Along with bustling officials and foreign 
diplomats overseeing the effort, the relief center 
teemed with young earnest Thai volunteers who, 
wearing signs to identify languages they could 
speak, offered cold drinks, information, or simply 
a friendly word, smiles, and a reassuring hand to 
the dazed, battered survivors. Foreigners staring at 
the grim bulletin boards—with pictures of bloated 
recovered corpses, lists of names, and fliers appeal- 
ing for information about missing people—were 
quickly approached with offers of help. 

Elsewhere, young volunteers from Bangkok's 
Chinese Buddhist rescue foundations worked, side 
by side with Thai soldiers, at the gruesome task of 
recovering bodies from the devastated luxury hotels 
at Khao Lak. At Bangkok's international airport, a 
giant hangar quickly filled with donated food, 


water, medicines, blankets, and sleeping mats, car- 
ried in by a steady stream of city residents and state 
enterprises. Private citizens filled trucks of supplies, 
including clothing, and simply drove themselves to 
devastated Thai fishing villages. 

Yet, for all the many Thais who gave of themselves 
in the aftermath of the disaster, the public limelight 
fell on one: Prime Minister Thaksin. From the tme 
of his first frantic dash to Phuket, the prime minis- 
ter was center stage in the televised drama of Thai- 
land's crisis response. The day after the tsunami, he 
visited a battered Thai fishing village, where he was 
shown comforting shaken survivors, who clutched 
him as if he were their patron saint. He subsequently 
made repeated visits to. the area, touring ruined 
hotels and resorts, a relief camp for 4,000 displaced 
Thais, the mangled wreckage of Phi Phi island, and 
a Buddhist temple where experts were working to 
identify the bodies of thousands of victims. 

On every trip—documented and beamed across 
the country by Thailand’s docile television chan- 
nels—Thaksin appeared to be personally supervis- 
ing the relief and clean-up effort, goading sluggish 
bureaucrats into faster 
action, and providing 
direction for the region’s 
rehabilitation. He set 
firm deadlines for such 
tasks as finding the 
bodies of all tsunami 
victims, clearing up the wreckage and debris in 
Khao Lak and Phi Phi Island, and constructing 
temporary shelters for the estimated 30,000 Thais 
who lost their homes. Within days of the killer 
wave, his government also approved a $733 mil- 
lion emergency relief and reconstruction fund, 
while the central bank announced that it was mak- 
ing $785 million available for low-interest loans to 
businesspeople whose: enterprises had been 
affected or damaged. 

It was, overall, a quick, effective, hands-on per- 
formance, and it reinforced Thaksins carefully culti- 
vated image of a dynamic, action-oriented leader 
with the muster to steer the country in times of cri- 
sis. Coming just a month before Thailand’s parlia- 
mentary elections, the tsunami and its aftermath also 
proved a turning pomt for the election campaign. 


THE MAN IN CHARGE 

Before the killer wave, the campaign had been 
heating up with increasing public debate about 
Thaksin’s past leadership, particularly his authori- 
tarian style and apparent contempt for democratic 





Thaksin has amassed as much power as the 
military dictators of Thailand’s cold war past. 
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principles. After the tsunami, Thais rallied behind 
their leader and the government, much in the same 
way Americans rallied behind President George Bush 
in the wake of 9-11. Opposition Democrats decided 
that criticism of Thaksin would be inappropriate, and 
for several weeks toned down their attacks. 

Thaksin was always expected to secure a second 
term in office—an unprecedented achievement for a 
politician in Thailand, where no elected civilian gov- 
ernment had previously even completed a single 
term. But the tsunami and its aftermath gave him a 
boost bigger than any advertising campaign or polit- 
ical rallies could possibly have generated. The Febru- 
ary 6 elections saw Thaksin’s Thai Rak Thai (Thais 
Love Thais) party win a landslide victory, taking 
about 375 of the Parliament’s 500 seats, while the 
Democrats saw their numbers reduced from 128 in 
the last Parliament to around 95. 

Thaksin’ ability to make so much personal polit- 
ical capital out of what was essentially a heroic 
national effort reflects the state of Thailand’s young, 
fragile democracy since Thaksin first came to office 
in February 2001. With his vast fortune and a dense 
web of family connec- 
tions across the military, 
police, and bureaucracy, 
Thaksin has amassed as 
much power as the mili- 
tary dictators of Thai- 
land’s cold war past. He 
has also brought all decision making under his 
ambit, and nearly every official action seems to bear 
his stamp. “He has centralized the Thai state and 
turned it into his own machine,” says Thittinan 
Pongsudhirak, a Chulalongkom University politi- 
cal scientist. 

Yet the prime minister also has spent an extraor- 
dinary amount of time burnishing his image, using 
his unlimited access to the airwaves to take credit 
for Thailand’s successes or achievements, while 
blaming others for all that has gone wrong. Alter- 
native voices, be they political rivals or simply dis- 
gruntled members of society, have been largely 
sidelined on all of Thailand's privately managed but 
state-controlled television channels, thus leaving 
Thaksin’s self-aggrandizing public narrative—cast- 
ing himself as the national savior—unchallenged. 
The saturation marketing has achieved its goals: 
Thaksin is widely adored by Thai people, especially 
the rural and urban poor, who see him as their 
hardworking champion. “They perceive Thaksin as 
a capable leader, a man who can deliver the results 
and make their life better,” notes Thanong Kan- 
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thong, business editor of Bangkok's feisty English- 
language newspaper, The Nation. “He is a genius at 
projecting himself as a strong leader, the man who 
is there ready to help.” , 

Thaksin took political power at a pivotal 
moment in Thailand’s history. Between 1938 and 
1992, the country endured a series of military dic- 
tatorships, punctuated by outbursts of protest and 
short-lived elected civilian governments, inevitably 
toppled again by the army. Although Thailand had 
one of the fastest-growing developing economies 
during much of this period, decades-long dictato- 
rial rule left a legacy of deference to authority, abuse 
of unchecked power, and disregard for legal pro- 
cesses. It also created a political class driven mainly 
by the desire to secure state resources for personal 
wealth and patronage networks. Thai society came 
to accept the use of political influence for personal 
enrichment as standard practice. 

When the 1997 Asian financial crisis hit, shock 
at the sudden economic collapse fueled mounting 
aspirations for political reforms that would bring 
greater accountability to public servants. In 1997, 
Thailand adopted a new constitution that had been 
stalled for some time. It promised to simultaneously 
enhance political stability, decentralize decision- 
making power, strengthen the rule of law, subject 
politicians and officials to regular scrutiny, and pro- 
tect individual and civil liberties. It was a potential 
turning point that many hoped would deepen Thai 
democracy, improve the quality of the country’s 
governance, and ensure fair treatment to all, regard- 
less of social status. And it was just then that 
Thaksin—the billionaire founder of the country’s 
largest telecommunications conglomerate, the Shin 
Corporation—came to the fore. 


MIXING. BUSINESS WITH POLITICS 

Scion of a prominent Chiang Mai business and 
political clan and educated at the police academy, 
Thaksin was very much a product of Thailand’ old- 
style system of opaque business and political trans- 
actions. The foundation of his vast riches was his 
ability to secure monopoly and oligopoly telecom 
concessions from notoriously corrupt state agencies 
in closed-door dealings. He was also one of the few 
Thai business leaders to escape the Asian financial 
crisis virtually unscathed, which some Thais sug- 
gest came from advance warning of the imminent 
floating of the Thai currency, the baht. 

Thaksin, who had dabbled in politics through the 
1990s, won a landslide election victory for his Thai 
Rak Thai party in January 2001, promising to use his 
business savvy to get the struggling Thai economy 


back on track and bring prosperity to the nation. His 
main backers were powerful Thai political families 
with interests in agribusiness, telecommunications, 
liquor and beer, entertainment, and auto parts— 
many of whom were represented in his first cabinet. 
But Thaksin also wooed prominent social reformers 
and activists and people at the grassroots with 
promises of cheap health care, a debt moratorium for 
farmers, and the establishment of a large revolving 
credit fund for every village in the country. 

Once in power, Thaksin moved quickly to fulfill 
his populist pledges. He also pushed the state banks 
to start lending aggressively to kick-start the econ- 
omy, while his relentless optimism about his own 
problem-solving ability gave a major boost to Thai 
consumer confidence. On his watch, the once stag- 
nant Thai economy bounded back to life. In 2003, 
Thailand repaid a humiliating $17 billion post-crisis 
bailout from the International Monetary Fund, an 
event Thaksin proudly described as the day of Tha 
“independence” from the IMF. 

Worryingly, Thaksin seems to want to take all of 
the credit for Thailand’s improving economic con- 
dition. When a prominent Thai banker suggested 
that the economic rebound was the result of years 
of hard work and sacnfices by all Thais and not just 
one man, the prime minister publicly denounced 
him as incompetent and suggested he pay more 
attention to the bank. 

Thaksin also has displayed a depressing con- 
tempt for the basic principles of democracy, due 
process, and human rights. After the Constitutional 
Court cleared him in 2001 of charges of deliberately 
failing to report assets held in the name of three 
household servants, Thaksin questioned why 11 
judges should have power over him at all, given 
that he had been elected by millions of Thais. Cnt- 
ics of his policies have been attacked as unpatriotic 
or “stupid.” The Anti-Money Laundering Office, set 
up to investigate major crimes, began investigating 
journalists and other government critics. 

In 2003, Thaksin shrugged off the slayings of 
nearly 2,500 suspected drug peddlers during a 
three-month “war on drugs,” saying that “bad peo- 
ple deserve to die.” He made only a half-hearted 
apology for the deaths last October of 85 unarmed 
Muslim protesters, most of whom suffocated in the 
back of army trucks after they were arrested. us- 
based Human Rights Watch said in a recent report 
that “a steady erosion of human nghts” has charac- 
terized Thaksin's rule. 

Thaksin has stated publicly that democracy 1s 
merely a “tool” for reaching the more important 
goal of bringing material wealth and prosperity to 


his country, where the annual gross domestic prod- 


uct per capita ıs $2,490. His aim is for Thailand to: 


stand among the “first world” developed countries, 
respected on the international stage. But, while he 
sees this challenge primarily as a matter of eco- 
nomic growth, the tsunami and its aftermath point 
to deeper problems that Thailand must confront— 
and which Thaksin, given his history and attitudes, 
seems particularly ill-suited to deal with. 


No BAD NEWS ALLOWED 

After the tragedy, questions were raised about 
why tourists frolicking on Thai beaches were given 
no warning about the risk of a tsunami. Although 
the technically competent Thai Meteorological 
Office recorded the powerful undersea earthquake 
off the coast of Indonesia nearly two hours before 
the wave hit Thailand, the cautious bureau officials 
issued no public notice of the quake, nor any warn- 
ing to the public of potentially dangerous seas. 

It was a terrible failure for an office that in the 
late 1990s circulated information sheets to educate 
hoteliers about the possibility of a tsunami striking 
the very same beaches, and to teach them the warn- 
ing signs. But then the Meteorological Office had 
come under heavy cnticism for its warning from the 
powerful Phuket tourist industry, which accused 
the seismologists of causing unnecessary panic. 
Burned by the past incident, meteorological officials 
decided against taking action that could leave them 
vulnerable to similar criticism. Since the tsunami, 
Thaksin has replaced the head of the office, 
launched a probe, and announced plans to set up a 
new early warning center, which will be led by the 
former Meteorological Office director who raised the 
specter of a tsunami ın the 1990s. 

But the prime ministers own tendency: to 
squelch any negative talk that could' erode con- 
sumer confidence raises doubts about whether Thai 
officials feel empowered to warn about any of the 
potential threats they see to Thailand’s economy or 
society—be it a tsunami, disease, or macroeco- 
nomic instability. In early 2004, for example, the 
government was accused of covering up a lethal 
outbreak of bird flu in a bid to protect Thailand's $1 
billion in chicken exports, an industry dominated 
by a family closely linked to the prime minister. 

The hornfic deaths of at least 700 people on once 
pristine Phi Phi Island point ‘to another corrosive 
force ın Thai society’ flagrant and systemic con- 
tempt for the rule of law, mostly by the nch and 
powertul. In the 1990s, Bangkok banned the con- 
struction of any new hotels or resorts on the island 
to preserve its unique beauty. Yet developers simply 
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shrugged off the rule—and paid off the enforcers— 
and the number of hotels rose from around 35 to 
more than 100. Many of those who perished were 
battered by the detritus of the hotels—and the 
tawdry backpacker village that had also sprung up. 

Initially after the wave, Thaksin suggested that 
the island, and other tsunami-affected beaches, 
should be cleaned up and rehabilitated in strict 
accordance with the appropniate zoning and envi- 


ronmental regulations. But within weeks, the gov- 


ernment was indicating that it would yield to the 
pressures of the vested interests, which had long 
profited by flouting the rules. Thaksin, focused 
mainly on maintaining his own popular support, 
showed little interest in a confrontation that would 
gain him few immediate benefits. 


THE DARK SIDE IGNORED 

The treatment of surviving Burmese migrant - 
workers also reflected a shameful contempt for the 
rights—and indeed humanity—of marginalized 
groups, the same attitude displayed in the govern- 
ment’s war on drugs, and ın the often brutal han- 
dling of violence and unrest in the Muslim south, 
where the local ethnic Malay Muslim population 
has longstanding grievances against Bangkok's rule. 

Thousands of Burmese migrant workers were 
employed in Thai hotels, at construction sites, and 
in the tsunami-affected areas, many of whom had 
legally registered with the Thai government as part 
of its management of foreign labor. Yet Burmese are 
largely despised by Thai people, who regard Burma 
as the ancient enemy that sacked the former capi- 
tal and stole vast quantities of Thai gold. 

In the aftermath of the wave, immigration 
agents began rounding up Burmese survivors for 
deportation, paying little heed to whether the 
workers had been registered or not. Like foreign 
tourists, many Burmese had lost their documents 
in the tsunami, but Thai authorities showed little 
concern for determining their actual legal status. 
To avoid deportation, many Burmese migrants fled 
to the hills, hiding out from authorities, depend- 
ing for their survival on a small flow of food 
brought to them by committed activists. Burmese 
survivors said they did not dare go to the relief 
camps set up for Thai victims, where abundant aid 
had flowed in. 

Thaksin may aspire for his country to reach 
developed-world status, and indeed he may be able 
to prod the economy. But unless he has the courage 
and conviction to confront Thailand’s larger darker 
sides—and for now, there ıs no sign that he does— 
that may remain a distant dream. ff 
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landlocked Southeast Asian nation of Laos, 

seems far too large for its small staff. A sprawl- 
ing complex filled with cavernous rooms, long walk- 
ways between buildings, and patches of grass poking 
out of large outdoor spaces, the embassy houses only 
a few diplomats—until recently, it was headed by a 
chargé d’affaires, not an ambassador—and a skeleton 
staff of bored-looking Lao guards and office workers. 
American officials walking through its halls appear 
dwarfed by the abundance of space. 

The embassy’s size is a relic of the 1960s, when 
war raged in Southeast Asia and diminutive Laos, a 
former French colony, was at the center of world 
events, a potential domino in America’s battle against 
global communism. Laos was deemed so worthy of 
US attention that major newspapers like The New 
York Times stationed reporters there and President 
John F Kennedy even once held a press conference 
devoted primarily to the country. 

Today, Laos’s near neighbors—and the United 
States—have moved beyond the battles of the 1960s 
and early 1970s. Former antagonists, such as Viet- 
nam and the United States, enjoy healthy diplomatic 
and economic relations. The us Navy is even consid- 
ering using Vietnam’s Cam Ranh Bay as a part-time 
base for American ships. Other Southeast Asian 
countries that once, like Laos, were torn by civil wars 
between royalists and communists have begun to 
make peace with the past: Cambodia, for example, is 
creating a genocide tribunal to try surviving leaders 
of the Khmer Rouge. Other Southeast Asian nations, 
including not only Thailand but also nominally com- 
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munist Vietnam, have opened their economies, 
reduced state control over industry, benefited from a 
wave of foreign investment, and—except for the 
1997 Asian financial crisis—consistently posted 
some of the highest growth rates in the world. 

Only in Laos, it seems, has little changed. The 
same generation of leaders that battled the United 
States and its allies in the 1970s.1s still in power, 
and still harboring old grudges. (The country’s 
Politburo could star in Grumpy Old Men 3: the top 
leader, 81-year-old Khamtay Siphandone, has been 
fighting for the communist cause since 1946; other 
members are older than 90.) Unlike in Cambodia 
or even Vietnam, where American visitors are wel- 
comed warmly and journalists can establish resi- 
dence in major cities, intensely secretive Laos still 
officially bars foreign news bureaus. Some top Lao 
leaders still treat Us officials and diplomats with sus- 
picion and outright hostility, or simply have no 
interaction with Americans. 

As a result, outside a few urban areas that have 
attracted foreign tourists and some light industry— 
most notably, foreign investment ın Beer Lao, a deli- 
cious pilsner that’ is probably .the country’s 
best-known product—Laos suffers from African. 
levels of poverty, illiteracy, and childhood disease. 
A country of nearly 6 million people, Laos has an 
annual gross domestic product of less than $300 per 
capita. Life expectancy is below 60 years. All this 
has condemned most Laotians to, at best, a life of 
subsistence agriculture and, at worst, grinding 
urban poverty, complicated by rising HIV rates and 
drug use. In small Lao towns, children study in tiny 
schools with dirt floors, few books, and no elec- 
tricity. In central Laos, the area worst affected by 
bombing during the Vietnam War, there are still 
some 500,000 tons of unexploded ordnance, many 
Laotians survive by selling scrap metal left over 


from the 1960s, and as recently as the mid-1990s 
more than 200 Laotians each year were dying from 
unexploded bombs. Even at Vientiane’s finest uni- 
versity, thin students barely able to afford their 
books study in dilapidated colonial buildings filled 
with antiquated equipment. Unlike in the 1960s, 
however, and despite all of Laos’s troubles, most of 
the outside world simply does not care. 


THE SECRET WAR, AND AFTER 

In the 1960s and early 1970s, Washington 
became convinced that stopping the Pathet Lao 
communist insurgents struggling to take over Laos 
was a battle that had to be fought. Defeating the 
Pathet Lao, us leaders decided, would help stem the 
flow of supplies along Vietnam's Ho Chi Minh trail, 
which crossed through parts of Laos. It would also 
prevent the communist menace from spreading 
west out of Vietnam—into Laos and, most danger- 
ously, into larger Thailand, a staunch us ally. With 
aid from the rightist royal Thai government, the 
United States—primarily the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the us Air Force—launched a “secret 
war” in Laos largely hidden from the American 
public. cia officers trained a group of some 35,000 
Hmong, an ethnic minority living in hilly northern 
Laos, to fight as a proxy army against the Pathet 
Lao, which was generally better trained and more 
committed than its main lowland Lao adversary, the 
centrist Royal Lao government. At times, CIA offi- 
cers and other American soldiers fought alongside 
the Hmong. 

At the same time, US Air Force bombers, operat- 
ing from bases in northeast Thailand, dropped tons 
of ordnance on Laos in a misguided attempt to 
destroy the Pathet Lao’s supply chains'and, some- 
times, simply because they had failed to hit targets 
in Vietnam and had to release their bombs before 
returning to Thailand. The Pathet Lao took to liv- 
ing in caves, and most of the bombs—more tonnage 
than the United States dropped on all of Europe in 
World War II—fell on ordinary Laotians, alienating 
them from the United States and its royalist allies. 
Ultimately, as the royalist army faltered, the Us strat- 
egy lost Laotian hearts and minds, and the North 
Vietnamese invested more time in fighting in Laos, 
the Pathet Lao won the conflict, marching into 
Vientiane ın 1975. 

Compared with South Vietnam or Cambodia, 
where Us diplomats fled for their lives and the 
incoming communist government purged thou- 
sands of former regime members, the Pathet Lao 
takeover was relatively placid. No one fled Vien- 
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tiane hanging onto American helicopters. The us 
embassy in Laos closed briefly and soon reopened, 
as Washington officially recognized Vientiane’s new 
communist regime. Many of the best-educated Lao- 
tians—a small group, since former colonial power 
France had largely ignored Laos’s schools in favor 
of Vietnam and Cambodia—fled to the West, and 
the Pathet Lao sent some royalist leaders to reedu- 
cation camps. But most of Laos’s population was 
spared the excesses of Cambodia and Vietnam. The 
Hmong were a different story: the Pathet Lao 
quickly took revenge on them, destroying many of 
their villages. Tens of thousands fled to refugee 
camps in Thailand and, ultimately, to the United 
States, though small groups of Hmong remained in 
northern and central Laos and still wage a quixotic 
guerrilla campaign against the government. 

But Laos was no idyll. No opposition to the new 
Lao government was allowed. Religious freedom 
was severely limited. Foreign media were essentially 
banned, and the local press consisted of a thin gruel 
of state propaganda delivered by bored-sounding 
announcers. The few Westerners who visited Vien- 
tiane in the early 1980s remember it as one of the 
sleepiest capitals in the world, a place where water 
buffaloes still grazed on streets and rice was threshed 
by hand just a few hundred yards from the “down- 
town.” Living standards continued to fall, though 
top communist leaders, who lived in extravagant vil- 
las such as the enormous, bright yellow presidential 
palace, prospered—in part because of corruption. 


AN OPENING, IN BABY STEPS 

By the middle of the 1980s, Laos’s external envi- 
ronment had begun to change. The communist bloc 
was beginning to collapse, and other communist 
nations began slashing aid to Laos, which had relied 
in large part on Soviet and Vietnamese assistance. 
(Vietnam continued to station troops in Laos after 
1975, and may still do so today.) Vietnam started to 
open its economy, prompting a frenzied wave of for- 
eign investment; Vietnamese officials probably 
pushed Laos to follow suit. So did Western and 
Japanese development experts, who had begun to 
trickle into Laos and offer advice and, more impor- 
tant to the regime, potential aid dollars. In response, 
after years of inward-oriented economic policies, 
Laos in the late 1980s tentatively opened its econ- 
omy to foreign investment and began allowing Lao- 
tians to start their own businesses. 

Laos also started to take some baby steps toward 
the noncommunist world. Western development 
experts were invited in, and by the early 2000s, 
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Laos was receiving more than $200 million in aid 
per year, according to UN figures. In fact, aid com- 
prised nearly 20 percent of the country’s GDP. (Get- 
ting exact statistics about secretive Laos is 
notoriously difficult.) More than 80 aid groups 
opened offices in Laos, and Vientiane developed a 
thriving social scene of expatriate assistance work- 
ers, who congregated at new cafés serving Western 
staples like chicken pie and drove around Vientiane 
in expensive Land Rovers. Although the aid was 
welcomed, and many of the expatriate workers 
were highly devoted, some longtime Vientiane res- 
idents complained that foreign aid organizations did 
not manage money well, allowing funds to be 
diverted into bureaucrats’ pockets. 

Meanwhile, after a disastrous border conflict 
with Thailand in 1987 and 1988 that left more than 
1,000 people dead, Vientiane and Bangkok 
smoothed over relations. That companies were 
among the first to take advantage of Laos’s more 
open economy, and in 1994 Laos and Thailand 
completed a “Friendship Bridge” over the Mekong 
River that made trade much easier. Between 1994 
and 2003, Lao-Thai cross border trade grew by 
roughly 500 percent. 

Political and social reforms came to Laos, too, 
though they were limited. With the increased Thai 
presence, as well as the growth of satellite television 
in Asia, many urban Laotians were able to illicitly 
access Thai television, which was much freer—and 
more interesting—than the bland Lao broadcasts. 
The Vientiane regime loosened prohibitions against 
Buddhism and discussion of the former royal family, 
both of which had remained an important part of 
Laotians’ identity. Temples and monasteries reopened, 
and the Lao government even built a 14-foot-high 
statue honoring a legendary ancient Lao king. 

The government loosened restrictions on 
tourism. The number of foreign tourist arrivals rose 
from roughly 140,000 in 1994, when tourists had to 
apply for visas in advance, to more than 700,000 in 
2002, when Laos granted visas on arrival for most 
visitors. Young tourists from Europe and America 
began to explore Laos, and enterprising Laotians 
built French cafés, cheap guesthouses, and espresso 
bars across the country. By the early 2000s, even the 
smallest Lao towns had at least one of these hang- 
outs, usually packed with Lonely Planet-toting back- 
packers who sipped espressos and haggled over the 
price of fresh baguettes baked every morning by Lao 
women, a holdover from the French days. 

The ruling Communist Party recruited younger 
members, though it was still dominated by a geron- 


tocracy that rarely left the country and thus learned 
little from the West or the Asian tiger economies. 
Bars catering to an urban middle class opened in 
Vientiane and other cities. By the early 2000s, 
young Laotians could be seen cruising around the 
capital at night on small motorbikes and popping 
into bars to drink large quantities of alcohol while 
singing along to Thai karaoke. 


RED RULERS, RED TAPE 

Yet the changes in Laos in the late 1980s and 
1990s were more cosmetic—and subject to greater 
resistance by the leadership—than in China and 
Vietnam. The Lao government, still run by pre- 
1975 hard-liners, refused to liberalize many sectors 
of the economy, forcing businesspeople to wade 
through tangles of red tape to start companies. 
Western diplomats and businesspeople complained 
about a lack of consistent policy direction from the 
government. Most bureaucrats were divorced from 
policy making at the top. The government also con- 
tinued to subsidize money-losing state projects, 
which often wound up enriching top leaders. 

After the opening of the Friendship Bridge, Laos’s 
current accounts became linked to those of Thailand, 
and the Thai baht became almost a second currency 
in Vientiane. Consequently, Laos's half-open econ- 
omy—now tied to Thailand, the hub of Asia’s cur- 
rency problems in the late 1990s—was decimated by 
the Asian financial crisis. Foreign direct investment 
into Laos fell from $1.2 billion in 1995 to less than 
$200 million eight years later. The Lao currency, the 
kip, plummeted in value from 760 to the dollar in 
1997 to more than 10,000 to the dollar in 2003, the 
biggest drop of any currency in Asia. Laos suffered 
from a chronic shortage of foreign currency. At Vien- 
tiane’ central market, the elderly ladies who changed 
money in the shadows started walking around with 
plastic bags full of Lao kip, handing travelers massive 
wads of the currency tied with rubber bands. Infla- 
tion soon topped 300 percent. 


STEPS BACK 

Constrained as it was, the economic and social 
opening in Laos seemed to spark a response from 
some Laotians—although no large, organized anti- 
government movement sprung up. In 1999 a group 
of 30 Laotians organized a public protest in Vien- 
tiane, the first such event since the Pathet Lao 
takeover in 1975. The group, which called itself the 
Lao Students Movement for Democracy, planned to 
demonstrate against government misrule. Police 
broke up the rally before the protesters could even 


unfurl banners. Yet news of the defiance quickly 
spread through Vientiane. During the late 1990s, 
enterprising young Laotians, partnering with resident 
expatriates, opened the first Internet cafés in the cap- 
ital, and a few Laotians began surfing anti-govern- 
ment sites run by Laotian exile groups. Another 
anti-government demonstration involving nearly 200 
people may have been broken up in November 2000, 
although the government denied the protest ever 
happened. In the summer of 2000, a top Lao 
government minister, Khamxay Souphanouvong, 
defected from Vientiane to New Zealand, embarrass- 
ing the ruling party. 

Although these protests were minimal—85 per- 
cent of Laotians still survive by subsistence agricul- 
ture and know little of national politics—even the 
hint of rebelliousness, combined with the economic 
problems sparked by the Asian crisis, appeared to 
frighten the secretive government and convince it 
that any liberalization was counterproductive. 
Accordingly, in the late 
1990s and early 2000s, 
the regime returned to 
many of its older habits. 
The government cele- 
brated 25 years in power 
in 2000 with a Soviet- 
style parade complete 
with goose-stepping soldiers, visitors from commu- 
nist brethren like North Korea, and masses of peo- 
ple conscripted to cheer for the party. At the party 
congress in 2001, an event held every five years, Lao 
leaders announced that the Communist Party still 
opposed “liberal-indrvidualism, multi-party or polit- 
‘ical pluralism, and other negative phenomena.” 
Some demonstrators from the Lao Students Move- 
ment for Democracy allegedly were tortured, and 
many have not been seen since 1999. (A few of the 
protesters were able to flee to safety ın Thailand.) 

Religious groups—a potential source of social 
organization separate from the state—came under 
greater scrutiny from the government. In 2003, the 
Lao security services, which have an extensive net- 
work of surveillance covering people’s homes, 
phones, and even Internet accounts, arrested at 
least 12 Christians and ordered at least 35 others to 
renounce their faith, according to Western Chris- 
tian watchdog groups. Some of the Lao Christians 
mysteriously died. The government also arbitrarily 
closed at least 80 churches and then refused 
requests by Amnesty International or foreign reli- 
gious groups to visit and examine the state of reli- 
gious freedom in Laos. 





Already suspicious of the West, the Lao 
leadership has turned increasingly to 
Vietnam and, more than ever, China. 
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The government adopted a tougher stance toward 
the press as well. In the late 1990s, it had taken a 
more laissez-faire attitude, paying little attention to 
reporters sneaking in on tourist visas. This changed 
in the early 2000s. At the communists’ major 
congress in 2001, Siphandone, the aging party 
leader, announced that local media must remain pri- 
marily “a propagandist, a mass mobilizer” of the 
people. The state passed restrictive regulations on 
Internet use. In the summer of 2003, a Belgian and 
a French reporter snuck into Laos to cover the ongo- 
ing conflict between the Hmong and the govern- 
ment. Caught by the security services, the two were 
put on trial, sentenced to 15 years in jail after a 150- 
minute trial, and freed only after the intervention of 
many foreign governments. In spring 2004, the Lao 
government announced an official ban on Thai tele- 
vision and foreign video CDs in Laos. 

The government reimposed some controls on the 
economy. Although it pushed for foreign investment 
in Laoss commodity sec- 
tor—in 2001, the party 
laughingly promised 7 
percent annual GDP 
growth for the next 20 
years—in. 2001 it also 
jailed two Australian 
investors after a trial that 
took less than a day. The government charged that 
the Australians had embezzled money from a joint 
investment project, a gem mine; many observers 
believed the Australians’ real crime was to impinge 
on Lao and Thai interests that wanted more control 
of the mine. Ultimately, the Australian government 
won the investors’ freedom, but Canberra vowed to 
reconsider ever investing in Laos again. 


BOMBS AND PROSTITUTES 

In some respects, the government's economic, 
political, and social crackdown has backfired. Per- 
haps encouraged by the opening in the late 1990s 
but frustrated by the slow pace of change since then, 
some Laotians have increasingly resorted to violence 
as a weapon against the repressive state. A rash of 
unexplained bomb blasts has rocked Vientiane and 
other parts of Laos in recent years. The bombings 
began in early 2000 with an explosion at a tourist 
restaurant in the capital—an attack the Lao govern- 
ment for a time denied, until it realized that several 
foreign journalists had entered Laos and happened 
to be at the restaurant during the blast. Since then, 
at least eight other bombs have exploded, at locations 
as varied as Vientiane airport, the city’s central mar- 
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ket (twice), the Friendship Bridge, a leading social 
club, and a top hotel in the capital. A shadowy group 
called the Lao Citizen Movement for Democracy has 
taken credit for some of the bombings, but no one 
knows for sure who is behind most of the explosions. 
Analysts believe they are the work of activists des- 
perately trying to lash out at the regime. 

The bombs were not the only violence aimed at 
creating chaos. In July 2000, a force of roughly 60 
men based in Thailand and funded in part by Lao- 
tian exiles launched an armed strike at a Lao border 
post in an attempt to raise the pre-communist flag, 
destabilize the Vientiane government, and potentially 
restore the Lao monarchy. (After a firefight that left 
several casualties, most of the exiles fled back into 
Thailand.) In early 2003, armed men attacked gov- 
ernment outposts in the northwest, reportedly killing 
three soldiers. Around the same time, insurgents 
strafed several buses traveling outside Vientiane with 
gunfire, killing at least 12 people, including several 
tourists and a 10-year-old boy. In one of the most 
brutal attacks, assailants shot up a public bus, then 


boarded the vehicle and executed survivors in cold ` 


blood. The Irrawaddy, a leading Southeast Asia mag- 
azine, reported that in March 2003 two retired top- 
ranking Lao military officers tried to instigate 
peaceful demonstrations throughout Laos, part of a 
nationwide opposition movement that included 
more than 10,000 military and police. The magazine 
reported that the two retired officers were quietly 
killed, their car run off the road. 

The crackdown and violent incidents have only 
added to Laos’s economic woes. The violence has 
led the United States, Australia, Japan, and many 
other countries to warn citizens against traveling to 
Laos, hurting the country’s nascent tourist trade, 
which had been earning more than $100 million a 
year. Foreign investment has plummeted. Foreign 
donors, who had poured money into Laos for years 
without seriously questioning their investment, 
have begun to think twice. In 2000, the World Bank 
cut its lending to Laos in half, and major donors 
Sweden, Australia, and Japan considered cutting 
back. Of course, Laos’s ruling party may not be 
upset about economic decline, since stagnation 
could help it retain power. If average Laotians 
remain so poor that they must concentrate their 
energy on finding enough to eat, they may have no 
time to oppose the regime. 

Still, the economic failure—a legacy of decades 
of communist misrule—has been palpable, and 
with it have come social problems previously 
unheard of in Laos, a country that had always val- 


ued its communal and family ties. Northern Laos, 
which borders relatively lawless areas of Thailand, 
Burma, and China, has become one of the centers 
of the Asian methamphetamine trade. The com- 
mercial sex trade has increased as well. Prostitution, 
trafficking in persons, and the drug trade, which 
also includes heroin and opium, have created vec- 
tors for HIV to spread in crossroads towns in the 
north of Laos, where emaciated young prostitutes 
huddle in karaoke bars, waiting for Chinese, 
Burmese, or Thai johns. The failing economy has 
also made it even harder to educate Laotian youth, 
already falling behind peers in neighboring coun- 
tries. Indeed, between 1998 and 2001, the Lao gov- 
ernment spent about 9 percent of its budget on 
education, one of the lowest rates in Asia. 


ENEMIES AND FRIENDS 

Throughout the repression and the economic 
backsliding, most countries in the West have.said lit- 
tle about Laos, even as they decry similar problems 
in Burma and Tibet and other regions of the world. 
Tiny Laos lacks the kind of chansmatic—and 
English-speaking—opposition figure that draws 
Westem attention to Tibet and Burma, and the Lao 
government has made it difficult for international 
researchers to enter the country. 

The United States, prodded by hard-line Hmong 
and Lao exiles living in America, avoided granting 
Laos normal trade status until 2004; in 2003, trade 
between the two countries totaled a paltry $4.5 mil- 
lion. Washington also essentially has looked the 
other way as Lao exiles allegedly fund violent 
groups operating within Laos, a potential violation 
of America’s Neutrality Act, which forbids such 
behavior. To some extent, US officials feel America 
owes the Hmong a great debt, since more than 
20,000 Hmong died fighting for America during the 
Vietnam War. Lao-American lobby organizations 
have held meetings in congressional buildings in 
Washington at which speakers praise the “freedom 
fighters” inside Laos battling the Vientiane regime. 
Washington also has spent little money helping 
Laos handle its unexploded ordinance. In recent 
years, the US government has given $40 million a 
year to a task force that recovers the remains of 
American soldiers in Indochina, but has given only 
one-fortieth of that amount for programs designed 
to clear unexploded bombs from Laos. France, 
another home for many Lao exiles, has followed 
policies similar to Washington’s. 

Already suspicious of the West, the Lao leader- 
ship has turned increasingly to Vietnam and, more 


than ever, China. Over the past decade, Beijing has 
increasingly attempted to challenge the United 
States as the preeminent power in Southeast Asia, 
using diplomatic ties and economic aid to build 
relationships with the region, even as the United 
States has increasingly ignored smaller Asian coun- 
tries. China has sent some of its best-trained young 
diplomats to serve with potential allies in South- 
east Asia. When Laos was battered by the Asian 
financial crisis in the late 1990s, it was Beijing that 
offered Vientiane export subsidies and interest-free 
loans and grants. Lao leaders believe this aid 
helped stabilize the country’s economy and reduce 
inflation. China also invested in a series of new 
high-rise buildings in downtown Vientiane. China’s 
currency started circulating freely in northern Laos, 
where Chinese merchants began to dominate much 
of the trade. | 

When Chinese President Jiang Zemin visited 
Vientiane in 2000, the first state visit.to Laos by a 
Chinese leader, the Lao government staged an elab- 
orate welcome, hanging banners hailing China and 
bulldozing away restaurants that had lined the 
banks of the Mekong River in order to build a series 
of Lao-Chinese friendship shrines. In Vientiane, 
Jiang promised Laos new economic assistance; later, 
China and Thailand agreed to jointly finance a new 
road through Laos linking Thailand with China. 


A (POTENTIALLY) BRUTAL FUTURE 

The Thai-Lao-China, road now under develop- 
ment, the Chinese economic aid, and the growth 
of cross-border trade with China in northern Laos 
could all be boons to Laos’s struggling economy. 
But closer relations with Beijing are unlikely to 
provide much comfort to potential Lao democrats, 
and they could result in the widespread rape of 
Laos’s natural resources; Chinese companies care 
little about environmental controls. In Burma, for 
example, Chinese firms'that have been given wide 
logging concessions in the formerly pristine north 
and northeast of the country have quickly denuded 
large areas of virgin forests. 

Yet ıt is not too late for the United States, and 
other Western nations, to play a constructive role in 
both rehabilitating Laos’ battered economy and help- 
ing to prod the nation toward more significant social 
and political reform. For Washington, the recent 
extension of normal trade relations (NTR) to Vien- 
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tiane is a start. Although many Laotian exiles 
opposed this link, even some of the hardest-line 
exiles, such as former Hmong guerrilla leader Vang 
Pao (who now lives in Minnesota) have accepted 
that there 1s no reason why the United States should 
have normal trade relations with Burma and China 
and not with Laos. 

Indeed, better trade links might prompt Lao 
leaders to venture outside Vientiane more and 
develop closer ties with Washington and fellow 
Asian nations. Expanded trade could provide sup- 
port to younger members of the Lao government 
who would like Vientiane to return to the economic 
liberalization policies of the mid-1990s, as well as 
to the small community of Laotian entrepreneurs in 
Vientiane and other cities. 

With NTR now established, Washington could do 
more to end the enmity that still remains—at least 
among Lao leaders—from the Vietnam War. The 
United States could devote at least as much money 
to helping Laos deal with unexploded ordnance as 
it does trying to find the remains of Americans who 
perished in Laos. Washington could actually enforce 
America’s Neutrality Act, prohibiting exiles from 
raising money in the United States to topple gov- 
ernments overseas that Washington has recognized. 
And the United States, working with Thailand— 
Laos's most important trading partner and.a poten- 
tial bulwark against Chinese influence in the 
region—could increase funding for modest pro- 
grams that would help young Lao ministers learn 
about the rule of law, village elections, and other pre- 
decessors of democratic institutions. Such programs, 
sponsored by Western governments, have proved 
popular among younger ministers in Vientiane. 

This aid should not be given out blindly as it was 
in the past. Nor should the United States shy away 
from simultaneously supporting Lao exiles com- 
mitted to nonviolent reform and change in Vien- 
tiane. Donor countries and multilateral groups 
should channel their aid through international non- 
governmental organizations operating in Laos, and 
they should make a more concerted effort, as they 
do in Burma, to prevent aid monies from leaking 
out of NGOs into government-linked organizations 
susceptible to skimming by Lao bureaucrats. If this 
aid is successful, perhaps one day the American 
diplomats in Vientiane might need more of their 
embassy space again. mA 
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“Can the Bush administration successfully set aside, its differences with India 
. and build on the emerging commonalities of interest?” 


America and India at a Turning Point 
SUMIT GANGULY 


elations between India and the United States 
Re long been fraught with difficulty and 
ontention. During much of the cold war the 
two countries found themselves at odds because of 
fundamentally divergent conceptions of world 
order. India was cornmitted to the doctrine of non- 
alignment and refused to join the Atlantic alliance 
that sought to contain Soviet power. America’s fit- 
ful security ties to one of India’s key adversaries, 
Pakistan, also hobbled the growth of Indo-us ties. 
In the 1970s, American courtship of the People’s 
Republic of China, another Indian adversary, drove 
New Delhi into an uneasy security relationship with 
the Soviet Union. 

The cold wars end contributed to a fundamental 
reappraisal of India’s foreign policy orientation. Rus- 
sia, the principal successor state to the Soviet Union, 
made it clear to India that the security partnership 
would no longer continue. Moscow was more than 
willing to sell advanced weaponry at commercial 
rates but would no longer provide a security guaran- 
tee against a possibly hostile China. The end of this 
vital security nexus, along with China's transfers of 
ballistic missile and nuclear weapons technology to 
Pakistan and a recognition of America’s pivotal posi- 
tion in the emerging global order, led Indian policy 
makers to reassess relations with the United States. 
In some small measure, ties had already improved 
during the first Reagan administration. Some of 
Ronald Reagan's key foreign and security policy aides 
had sought to wean India from its dependence on the 
Soviet Union with promises of a more cordial rela- 
tionship with America. While initial steps were taken 
in that direction, the genesis of a more robust rela- 
tionship had to await the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union and the end of the cold war. 

us-Indian relations are again at an important his- 
torical yuncture. A new Congress Party-led coalition 
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government came to power in New Delhi last year 
and the second Bush administration has just 
assumed office in the United States. Both govern- 
ments have important stakes ın the continuing 
improvement of bilateral relations. The United 
States desperately needs the support of one of the 
key emerging states in Asia on a range of issues that 
extend from global trade negotiations to the war on 
terror. India, in turn, hopes to entice American 
investment in key sectors of its growing economy, 
to obtain American support for its own attempts to 
cope with terrorism in the region, and to acquire 
various forms of technology for both civilian and 
military uses. 

Whether a more robust, sustained, and stable 
Indo-us relationship emerges will depend in con- 
siderable measure on the ability of New Delhi and 
Washington to overcome the contentious legacies 
of the past, pragmatically deal with existing and 
future differences in policy preferences, and build 
on common interests. 


A CURIOUS CONTINUITY 

The healthy improvement in relations between 
India and the United States during the two Clinton 
administrations represents a key landmark in the 
relationship’s evolution. That improvement was all 
the more dramatic since it occurred despite the vicis- 
situdes that had resulted from India’s decision to 
cross the nuclear Rubicon in May 1998. During Bull 
Clinton’s second term, dexterous diplomacy led to 
the repair of the rupture that had taken place as a 
consequence of the nuclear tests. The unequivocal 
American condemnation of Pakistan’s decision to 
breach the Line of Control (the de facto international 
border) in the disputed state of Jammu and Kashmir 
ın May 1999 also helped to strengthen the Indo-us 
relationship. Indeed as Clinton left office, following 
a hugely successful visit to India, Indo-us relations 
were perhaps at their best in several decades. 

On coming to office in 2001, the new Bush 
administration, which had little use for the Clinton 


foreign architecture and legacy ın most parts of the 
world, nevertheless chose to press forward with the 
Clinton policies toward India and South Asia. 
Washington was impressed with India’s functioning 
democracy, hoped to explore India’s growing mar- 
ket, and saw the country as a possible counter- 
weight in Asia to a potentially revanchist China. 

There was, however, one critical difference in the 
new policy orientation toward the region. The Bush 
administration in its imtial days chose to continue to 
isolate Pakistan because of its continuing ties to 
Afghanistan's ruling Taliban, its democratic deficit, 
and its pursuit of nuclear weapons. However, when 
it came to-India the administration decided not to 
hector the region’s principal power on most aspects 
of the proliferation issue. This message was not lost 
on New Delhi: When the administration chose 
to pursue a strategy of national missile defense 
and scrap the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile treaty, 
India was one of the first 
countries to cautiously 
endorse this dramatic 
strategic shift. 

- Despite this new- 
found bonhomie, other 
factors still dogged the relationship. The mutual 
distrust that colored key bureaucracies in both 
countries, a still limited if growing commercial 
relationship, and differences over broader ques- 
tions of global order persisted. 


9-11 AND AFTER 

These differences notwithstanding, the relation- 
ship may have improved with greater speed were it 
not for the September 11, 2001, terror attacks on the 
United States. In the wake of the attacks, India’s prin- 
cipal adversary, Pakistan, once again assumed con- 
siderable significance in the American foreign policy 
calculus. Given its physical proximity to Afghanistan 
and its close ties to the Taliban regime, the Bush 
administration felt compelled to obtain Pakistan’s 
cooperation. General Pervez Musharraf, the Pakistani 
military dictator who had shown scant interest in 
working with the United States, was now forced to 
make an about-face under American pressure. 

Indian decision makers, cognizant of Pakistan's 
renewed importance, did not, unlike in the past, 
display much public pique with the American deci- 
sion to elicit Pakistan’s cooperation in the attempt 
to oust the Taliban regime and to eviscerate Al 
Qaeda. Instead, they also offered to assist the United 
States through the provision of military bases, over- 





New Delhi has come a long way toward 
curbing hysterical and visceral responses 
to any US initiative regarding Pakistan. 
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flight rights, and intelligence cooperation. Although 
pleased with the Indian response, the administra- 
tion made Pakistan the centerpiece of its strategy to 
combat the terror emanating from the region. 

Events in South Asia would soon test the admin- 
istration’s ability to manage this delicate balancing 
act between the two longstanding adversaries. On 
December 13, 2001, Pakistan-based militants 
attacked the Indian parliament building in New 
Delhi. In the aftermath of this attack India embarked 
on a massive military mobilization strategy designed 
to coerce Pakistan to cease its support for the mili- 
tants involved inthe Kashmir insurgency. This 
extraordinary military mobilization elicited a simi- 
lar Pakistani riposte. Not surprisingly, fears imme- 
diately arose in Washington about the danger of a 
major war in the region between two nuclear-armed 
adversaries. Simultaneously, the administration was 
concerned that renewed 
Indo-Pakistani tensions 
over Kashmir would nec- 
essarily undermine Pak- 
istan’s already uncertain 
cooperation in the war 
against terror. Over the 
course of the next several 
months the United States engaged in sustained diplo- 
matic efforts to prevent a military conflagration. The 
crisis finally drew to a close in the late summer of 
2002 after promises from General Musharraf to end 
Pakistan's backing for terror in Kashmir. 

American support for India during this trying 
period, though fitful, was appreciated in New Delhi. 
Despite the reliance on Pakistan for the prosecution 
of the war against terror in South Asia, the adminis- 
tration issued stern warnings to the Musharraf 
regime. It also dispatched both Secretary of State 
Colin Powell and Secretary of Defense Donald Rums- 
feld to India to address and assuage India’s misgivings 
about Pakistan and its continuing support for msur- 
gency in Kashmir. Following Musharraf’s promises 
there was a discernible decline in terrorist attacks in 
Kashmir and the two countries slowly normalized 
relations and renewed a process of negotiation. 


PROMISES AND PITFALLS 

The record of the past two years in Indo- 
American relations is distinctly mixed. Considerable 
progress has occurred in certain areas but little or 
none in others. More to the point, key differences of 
interest still characterize Indo-us relations. The area 
that ironically has shown the greatest promise lies in 
the realm of defense cooperation. The first attempts 
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at such cooperation hail back to the mid-1990s, and 
took the form of joint naval exercises that were lim- 
ited ın scope. In the last few years the pace and 
extent of cooperation have increased, with all three 
branches of the Indian armed services involved. 

A few highlights are illustrative. Among other 
activities, components of the us and Indian navies 
have held a series of naval exercises ranging from 
search and rescue missions at sea to anti-submarine 
warfare manuevers. The search and rescue exer- 
cises, which seemed of limited value at the time, 
proved extraordinarily significant when the two 
sides were able to operate with considerable ease 
during the relief operations this January in the after- 
math of the tsunami that struck South and South- 
east Asia on December 26. 

The Indian Army, which was carefully 
sequestered from its American counterpart during 
the cold war years, is now at the forefront of many 
joint endeavors. Among other exercises, Indian 
troops have trained 
with their Us counter- 
parts in high-altitude 
warfare in Ladakh 
near the border with 
China along the Hima- 
layan range. Indian 
and American infantry also trained together for the 
first time at the Indian Jungle Warfare and Coun- 
terinsurgency School at Vairengte in India’s north- 
eastern state of Mizoram in March and April 2004. 
The Indian Air Force, too, has been an active par- 
ticipant in this growing trend of defense coopera- 
tion In August of last year us jet fighter units took 
part in a mock combat operation with their Indian 
counterparts. Much to the surprise of the us Air 
Force, the Indians reportedly managed to outflank 
the American pilots ın a series of exercises. 

Indo-us defense cooperation has not been con- 
fined merely to the realm of military-to-military con- 
tacts and jomt exercises. After a significant hiatus, 
India has again expressed interest in acquiring a 
range of military technologies from the United States. 
India has already purchased weapons-locating radars 
and it will also soon acquire P3C Orion anti-subma- 
rine aircraft. Discussions are under way for the sale 
of the Patriot anti-missile system, upgrade kits for the 
Indian Navys German diesel submarines, and aircraft 
engines for India’s light attack aircraft. Despite its long 
arms-transfer relationship with Russia, India is now 
keen on diversifying its sources of arms acquisitions. 

In addition to arms sales, the two states have 
embarked on what is called the Next Steps 1n the 








Strategic Partnership (NsSsP) program, Jointly initiated 
in January 2004. Under the terms of this partnership 
India is expected to develop extremely tight export 
control programs in return for cooperation on a 
“quartet” of issues: civilian nuclear energy, civilian 
space programs, high-technology trade, and missile 
defense. The Nssp will not permit India to divert any 
of the items that it obtains from the United States to 
its ongoing nuclear and ballistic missile programs. 
Such diversions would run afoul of a web of both us 
domestic law and key international commitments, 
most notably the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
and the Missile Technology Control Regime. Despite 
these limitations, which remain an important source 
of irritation in New Delhi, the Nssp represents a dra- 
matic development in Indo-us defense cooperation. 
The ultimate success of the program, of course, 
will depend on the willingness of political author- 
ities both in New Delhi and Washington to move 
the process forward. Unfortunately, the shadows of 
the cold war still 
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New Delhi. Key ind- 
ividuals within the two diplomatic services remain 
wary and uncertain of the goals and commitments 
of the other side. Ironically, the Pentagon and the 
armed services in India see fewer impediments to 
expanding the scope of defense cooperation with 
India. Yet, without firm political direction from the 
highest quarters in both capitals, the program may 
fall prey to mutual doubts and misgivings. 


THE QUESTION OF PAKISTAN 

One source of doubt and contention remains the 
American relationship with Pakistan. In fairness, 
New Delhi has come a long way toward curbing 
hysterical and visceral responses to any US initiative 
regarding Pakistan. Nevertheless, in its need to court 
Pakistan to combat Al Qaeda and the remnants of 
the Taliban, the Bush administration has made a 
number of colossal misjudgments 

To protect Musharraf from domestic criticism the 
United States has overlooked the role of the Pak- 
istani Army in the transfers of nuclear weapons 
technology to Libya, Iran, and North Korea. Its 
silence on Musharraf’s decision to theatrically 
admonish and then rapidly pardon A. Q. Khan, the 
architect of a global clandestine nuclear commerce, 
has been nothing short of stunning. Washington's 


response made a mockery of its putative commit- 
ment to prevent the dispersal of sensitive technolo- 
gies to dubious regimes. In an attempt to appear 
evenhanded, the United States has placed restric- 
tions on any American dealings with two Indian 
nuclear scientists who had been working in Iran. 
These sanctions were imposed even after firm assur- 
ances from New Delhi that the scientists would be 
induced to return promptly to India. This episode, 
however, was clearly not the most egregious blun- 
der on the part of the administration. 

That infelicitous distinction has to be reserved 
for the outgoing secretary of state, Colin Powell. In 
March 2004, on a visit to both India and Pakistan, 
Powell was pointedly asked in New Delhi if he was 
about to make a dramatic announcement in Pak- 
istan that might impinge on India’s foreign or secu- 
rity policy interests. One senior Indian policy 
maker even asked Powell if any possible surprises 
were in store for India once Powell reached Islam- 
abad. Powell apparently gave a noncommittal 
answer. But immediately on his arrival in Islam- 
abad, he anointed Pakistan as a major non-NATO 
ally, a status that the United States has conferred 
on only a small number of countries, including 
Australia, Israel, Egypt, Japan, New Zealand, and 
Thailand. The conferral of this status goes well 
beyond symbolism because it eases weapons trans- 
fers to these nations and also permits the United 
States to pre-position weapons and equipment in 
the allied states. 

Rather than fan the flames of enraged domestic 
public opinion, the National Democratic Alliance 
government in New Delhi merely expressed con- 
cern about this announcement and allowed the 
furor to subside naturally. Nevertheless, Indians’ 
developing trust in the United States in general and 
the Bush administration in particular suffered a 
body blow. And the episode left the government 
open to charges from the vocal anti-American lobby 
in New Delhi of being a toady of the United States. 

This legacy of distrust may dissipate now that 
Condoleezza Rice has been appointed America’s new 
secretary of state. She will not bring the same politi- 
cal baggage to her new position. However, if the 
administration accedes to a Pakistani request to pur- 
chase F-16 aircraft, another political firestorm may 
ensue. The Pakistani Air Force wants the aircraft to 
close what it perceives to be a growing strategic 
imbalance in India’s favor. Indian strategic analysts 
have argued that the F-16s would be used in the 
event of a future conflict with India for the purpose 
of carrying out major conventional strikes against 
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Indian military assets. It is possible that the admin- 
istration may be able to blunt the impact of the F-16 
deal by limiting the numbers of aircraft sold and 
simultaneously offering India the latest version of the 
Patriot anti-missile system. 


LOOKING BEYOND THE REGION 

Pakistan is not the only foreign policy difference 
that could slow the evolution of the Indo-us rela- 
tionship. The Bush administration remains intent 
on isolating and coercing Iran because of its puta- 
tive pursuit of nuclear reprocessing to develop a 
nuclear weapon. India, on the other hand, has a 
robust commercial and strategic relationship with 
Iran. The commercial aspect of this relationship is 
founded on Iran’s willingness to sell India oil on 
the basis of long-term contracts. The strategic ele- 
ment in this nexus stems from a mutual distrust of 
Pakistan and Iran’s unhappiness with Pakistan’s 
inability (or unwillingness) to protect its substan- 
tial Shia minority population. 

The United States and India also differ on how 
to deal with Burma. India is compelled to work 
with the military junta for a number of reasons. _ 
New Delhi fears increasing Chinese penetration of 
Burma, wants to gain land access to other parts of 
Southeast Asia, and hopes to elicit the cooperation 
of the Burmese military regime to end the sanctu- 
aries for rebels from India’s troubled northeast. In 
the eyes of Indian interlocutors, the Bush adminis- 
tration, which has few vital interests implicated in 
Burma, wants to engage in human rights grand- 
standing on the cheap. As one senior foreign policy 
official stated in New Delhi, “We will dilute our 
relationship with Burma the day you distance your- 
selves from Saudi Arabia.” 

Finally, India and the United States remain at 
odds over the vexed question of the invasion and 
continuing occupation of Iraq. India’s condemna- 
tion of the Us invasion was not especially vocifer- 
ous. It has also refrained from inordinate comment 
on the conduct of counterinsurgency operations. 
Nevertheless, the previous Indian government 
refused to send troops to Iraq, much to the chagrin 
of the Bush administration. According to key for- 
mer foreign and security policy officials in New 
Delhi, two factors were paramount in India’s deci- 
sion not to send soldiers to Iraq: the fear of adverse 
domestic public opinion and the calamitous Indian 
experience of sending a peacekeeping mission to Sri 
Lanka in 1987. The deepening American quagmire 
in Iraq has only reinforced these views in the minds 
of the current regime in New Delhi. 
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HOPES AND POSSIBILITIES 

In the immediate aftermath of the December 26 
tsunami that cut a swath of destruction across sig- 
nificant parts of Indonesia, Thailand, Sri Lanka, 
India, and a number of other countries, New Delhi 
and Washington played key roles providing human- 
itarian assistance as part of the so-called core group, 
which was composed of Australia, India, Japan, and 
the United States. (This group was soon absorbed 
into the larger United Nations relief operation and 
disbanded.) During the initial stage of the core 
group's operations, Indo-Us naval cooperation was 
exemplary. In large part the Indian Navy was able 
to work well with its American counterpart because 
it had carried joint search and rescue exercises. 
Unlike in the past, most Indian mainstream politi- 
cal parties and their supporters expressed few mis- 
givings about working with the us Navy on 
humanitarian operations just off India’s shores. 

Even after the cold war, the substantial presence 
of American naval forces nearby would have raised 
the hackles of large numbers of Indian politicians 
and political commentators. At best it would have 
been considered unwelcome meddling in India’s 
backyard; at worst it would have been construed as 
a prelude to a more substantial us military presence 
in the region. Apart from some predictable and 
intransigent remarks’ from some quarters of the 
Indian left, the American presence and actions in the 
region after the tsunami were viewed as both desir- 
able and benign. It remains to be seen if both coun- 
tries can build on this important but fleeting 
moment of cooperation in providing prompt 
humanitarian aid. The slow but steady ebbing of 
populist anti-American sentiment among India’s 
attentive public is an important and positive portent. 

Trade and investment offer another arena for 
improved ties. The absolute numbers are small and 
represent an insignificant fraction of American global 
investment. Yet key us firms, ranging from General 
Electric to IBM, now have an important presence in 
India. And despite the overblown issue of outsourc- 
ing, a number of American high-technology firms see 
India as the future incubator of many of their new 
technologies. The availability of a world-class, tech- 
nically sophisticated work force, combined with sig- 
nificantly low wages, makes India an ideal laboratory 
for these firms. 

Additionally, the Indian economic reform process 
is moving forward, if fitfully. These reforms will 
eventually mean simpler investment regulations, 


better patent protection, and easier repatriation of 
profits. The ability and willingness of American (and 
other foreign) firms to invest in the Indian market 
will still depend, of course, on India’s ability to 
tackle the nettlesome issues of labor law reform, a 
bloated bureaucracy, the glacial pace of judicial deci- 
sion making, and the upgrading of the country’s 
infrastructure, particularly roads, ports, and airports. 


A GENUINE TRANSFORMATION? 

Almost every analyst or scholar of Indo- 
American relations has commented on the various 
missed opportunities to place the relationship on 
a firmer footing. Some have, quite understandably, 
despaired about the possibility of a fundamental 
breakthrough ever occurring in this complex and 
often fraught relationship. It is tempting to 
embrace this dark conclusion. The past is indeed 
littered with mutual misapprehensions, doubts, 
misgivings, and dashed hopes. Yet two factors sug- 
gest a possibly different future. 

First, India is increasingly becoming enmeshed 
in economic and military ties with the United 
States. These links, if they continue to expand, will 
create natural constituencies in both states. Second, 
structural changes in world politics have also 
affected India’s domestic political arrangements. 
The demise of the Soviet Union, the concomitant 
discrediting of the command-economy model of 
economic development that once guided New 
Delhi, and the global reach of the United States 
have diminished much of the puerile, reflexive anti- 
American political constituencies within India. 
Pockets do survive, but their influence is steadily 
diminishing. It is now possible to envisage a future 
quite unlike the past. 

The fate of the relationship at this historical yunc- 
ture depends ın large measure on the quality and 
adroitness of American diplomacy toward India and 
South Asia. Can the Bush administration success- 
fully set aside its differences with India and build on 
the emerging commonalities of interest? If it adopts 
a rigid and unyielding stance on the differences that 
persist, it will help revive near-moribund groups and 
constituencies in the Indian political arena opposed 
to closer ties. But if ıt displays a willingness to 
accommodate the interests of a growing regional 
power whose long-term goals are not fundamentally 
at odds with those of the United States, a genuine 
and possibly long-term transformation of this often- 
troubled relationship may finally be at hand. a 
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EMI Steps: The Afghan Elections 


THOMAS J. BARFIELD 


he October 9, 2004, Afghan presidential 
election proved skeptics wrong. That day 


saw a reasonably fair electoral process 
unmarred by the violence that had been threatened 
by the Taliban, relatively high participation by 
women, and balloting that produced a clear first- 
round majority for interim President Hamid Karzai, 
who took 56 percent of the vote. 

What produced a successful election in a coun- 
try that still lacked security and had a leader who 
was often derided as only the “mayor of Kabul”? A 
key reason was the overwhelming support for the 
election by ordinary Afghan voters who went to the 
polls in astonishingly high numbers. They were 
keen to move away from we and saw the emerging 
political process as a way;to bring about more secu- 
rity in their lives. And despite the regional and eth- 
nic divisions in the country, no faction (other than 
the Taliban) saw any advantage in boycotting or 
disrupting the election. Each wanted to stake a 
claim in a new political forum. 

For Karzai, winning; a nationwide plebiscite 
made him the first elected leader in Afghan history 
and legitimized his government. The election 
demonstrated broad political support that went well 
beyond his own ethnic group, the Pashtuns. But it 
was also clear that the vote for Karzai signified more 
an expression of hope for the future than approval 
of his past performance! In particular, the Afghan 
people expressed a desire that he carry out wider- 
ranging reforms and bring more political and eco- 
nomic stability to the country. 

The election alone could not address Afghani- 
stans many serious prob ems, including the contin- 
ued power of regional] armed militias, lack of 
security, slow reconstruction, corrupt admuinistra- 
tion, and record opium production. Karzai has 


moved on some of these issues with a major reshut- 
fling of his cabinet that seeks to exclude the old mili- 
tia leaders and replace them with technocrats. But 
his electoral victory will prove hollow unless he suc- 
ceeds in using this window of opportunity to per- 
manently change the dynamic of Afghan politics. 


THE TALIBAN’S RISE AND FALL 

The roots of the current political situation in 
Afghanistan lie in the civil war that began with the 
Soviet withdrawal in 1989 and ended with the 
expulsion of the Taliban in 2001. When the Soviet- 
backed government collapsed in 1992, its forces 
splintered and joined factions of the mujahideen 
resistance. Ethnic, personal, and regional ties 
proved more important than ideology in this reshuf- 
fling. The Pashtuns allied mainly with Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar’s Hizb-i-Islami (Islamic Party), which 
was dominant in the south and east. The Sunni Per- 
sian speakers (generically labeled Tajiks) joined 
with the Jamiat-i-Islami Afghanistan (Islamic Soci- 
ety of Afghanistan) and came to control the west 
and northeast. Jamiat’s political leader was 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, but the group’s significant 
military power lay under the command of Ahmad 
Shah Masud in the Panjshir Valley and Ismail Khan 
in Herat. The smaller number of Hazaras—Persian- 
speaking Shiites from the Hazarajat region in cen- 
tral Afghanistan—united under the banner of the 
Hizb-i-Wahdat Islami (Islamic Unity Party), while 
the Turkish-speaking Uzbeks became an autono- 
mous faction led by their former communist mili- 
tia general, Abdul Rashid Dostum. 

From 1992 until 1996, these factions fought one 
another in a bewildering series of alliances and 
betrayals that produced no decisive outcgine. sg 
political credit the mujahideen leade 
by defeating the Soviets was squa 
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in the Pashtun south, teetered on the verge of anar- 
chy in the grip of locally abusive militia leaders. 

The Taliban emerged in 1994 in the southern 
city of Kandahar as a reaction to this stalemate. 
Under the leadership of Mullah Omar, the Taliban 
promised to bring strict order by implementing a 
severe Islamic regime. Although founded as a reli- 
gious movement, its membership was predomi- 
nantly Pashtun. With Pakistan’s help the Taliban 
came to dominate the southern and eastern regions 
of the country at the expense of Hekmatyar, whose 
militia they defeated and incorporated into their 
own. After a series of advances and defeats in 1995, 
they succeeded in seizing Kabul from Masud and 
Herat from Khan in 1996. After some setbacks the 
next year, the Taliban took control of northern 
Afghanistan from Dostum in 1998 and followed 
this by conquering Hazarajat. 

The only force left to stand against the Taliban 
was the umbrella Northern Alliance led by Masud. 
He, however, had been pushed back into his north- 
eastern mountain redoubts. Here Masud was 
pressed not only by Taliban forces but also by units 
composed of “Afghan Arabs,” the Taliban’s foreign 
jihadist allies led by Osama bin Laden. These for- 
eigners provided the Taliban with money and shock 
troops to be used in the Afghan civil war in 
exchange for training bases and freedom to run 
their own affairs. 

To the outside world the Taliban government 
was most notable for its severe Salafi Islamist 
regime. The Taliban banned all forms of entertain- 
ment, compelled religious observances, restricted 
women to their homes, destroyed art treasures 
deemed idolatrous, and enforced penalties such as 
amputation for theft and stoning for adultery. The 
regime never received the international diplomatic 
recognition it craved, and its harboring of bin Laden 
and Al Qaeda put ıt at odds with both the Bill Cln- 
ton and George W. Bush administrations. Internally, 
the Taliban’s excesses and lack of administrative 
capacity alienated large sections of the population 
but without threatening their hold on power. 

As tensions between the United States and bin 
Laden rose over his responsibility for the attacks on 
American embassies in East Africa in 1998 and the 
uss Cole in 2000, the Taliban found themselves in a 
difficult position. They were unable to control the 
actions of their Arab allies that threatened to bring 
retaliation but were unwilling to expel them. On 
September 9, 2001, Al Qaeda assassins posing as 
journalists killed Masud in a suicide attack, throw- 
ing the Northern Alliance into disarray. Two days 


later Al Qaeda operatives attacked New York and 
Washington, provoking the United States to seek 
the overthrow of the Taliban and the destruction of 
Al Qaeda forces in Afghanistan. 

The ensuing American war in Afghanistan 
against the Taliban was remarkably brief. Lacking 
the ability to get its own troops into the country 
quickly, the United States sought out the remains 
of Masud’s Northern Alliance (now known as the 
United Front) to act as surrogates on the ground. 
With the help of American airpower the Taliban 
were pushed out of Mazar-i-sharif by opposition 
forces in November 2001. This signal defeat in the 
north caused local militia leaders in non-Pashtun 
regions to desert the Taliban. Within days the west 
fell into the hands of Khan’s Tajik forces and the 
Taliban evacuated Kabul in panic as Panjshiri 
troops moved south. Fearing the creation of a new 
government without their participation, Pashtun 
leaders also deserted the Taliban en masse. This left 
Al Qaeda exposed to attack and forced Taliban loy- 
alists to flee to Pakistan. Kandahar itself fell in 
early December, although Mullah Omar escaped 
the city by motorcycle. . 


DEMOCRACY, READY OR NOT 

As agreed to by all the Afghan anti-Taliban fac- 
tions then negotiating in Bonn, Germany, a Pashtun 
royalist, Hamid Karzai, was chosen as head of a 30- 
member interim power-sharing government. The 
Karzai administration was supported by a contin- 
gent of international troops under a UN mandate. 
Unlike Iraq, the Afghans retained national 
sovereignty from the beginning, and the Bonn 
Accord set out a timeline for the creation of a con- 
stitution and future elections. 

The interim government faced a number of prob- 
lems. It lacked a national police force and army, was 
dependent on the cooperation of local military lead- 
ers who had returned to power after the American 
invasion, and had little administrative capacity. The 
promised number of international troops who could 
have secured regions outside of Kabul never mate- 
rialized; as a result, the so-called warlords, far from 
being marginalized, grew in power at the expense 
of the Karzai government. While the international 
community did an excellent job in providing 
humanitarian relief, the more difficult work of 
repairing the country’s infrastructure and reviving 
the economy lagged. The one growth area was 
opium production. Although the Taliban were not 
able to provoke a national insurgency, most of 
Afghanistan remained insecure. 


At the same time, mullions of refugee Afghans in 
Iran and Pakistan thought the situation improved 
enough to return home. The political process 
moved forward too. A loya jirga (national assembly) 
ratified Karzai’s appointment as president and 
approved his cabinet in June 2002. This assembly 

consisted of elected representatives from all parts of 
~ the country, but they were joined in Kabul by a set 
of powerful unelected regional leaders and old 
mujahideen commanders whom Karzai invited to 
participate. While the attendance of these figures 
may have recognized political realities in the coun- 
try, their presence was seen as interference in what 
was supposed to be a popularly elected assembly. A 
second loya jirga was held in December 2003 to 
debate a constitution that created a parliament 
within a strong presidential system. The constitu- 
tion was ratified in January 2004 and elections for 
both the new parliament and the presidency were 
scheduled to take place in March 2004. 

While most representatives to the loya jirga were 
elected, the operation of the constitutional assembly 
itself more resem- 
bled a local tribal or 
village council; par- 
ticipants sought con- 
sensus or acceptable 
compromises rather 
than attempting to 
win issues through 
majority voting. In ; 
such an assembly discontent ıs traditionally 
reflected by walking out and refusing to participate. 
If enough people reject the process, the assembly is 
seen as a failure and cannot make binding decisions. 
This strategy was clearly.in evidence at the consti- 
tutional loya jirga, which saw many walkouts and 
the subsequent coaxing of dissidents to return. 

Also, although different sections of the constitu- 
tion were debated, the loya jirga did not vote on them 
individually. Rather, after changes deemed necessary 
were made behind closed doors, the assembly was 
presented with the final document and adopted it by 
acclimation rather than by a counting of votes. While 
parties could be seen as winners and losers in this 
process, no faction faced the humiliation of a public 
loss and the final unanimous vote bound everyone. 

By contrast, the proposed elections marked a 
major shift ın the dynamics of Afghan politics. They 
would produce public winners and losers, clearly 
identify the electoral strength (or weakness) of mdi- 
vidual candidates and parties, and require the mobi- 
lization of popular support. In addition, this would 





The large turnout of voters indicated that the 
Afghan people were genuinely and enthusiastically 
motivated to see the election succeed. 
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mark the first time the Afghan people would have 
the opportunity to determine their head of govern- 
ment, although a few elections for parliamentary 
seats had taken place in the 1960s. The timing of 
the elections raised immediate concerns. Critics 
argued that they should be postponed for at least a 
year, if not longer, on the grounds that the country 
was not prepared to carry them out. 


THE DRIVE FOR ELECTIONS 

The criticisms had strong foundation. The secu- 
rity situation in particular seemed to have little pos- 
sibility of solution. The Taliban threat was taken very 
seriously, particularly after a number of incidents in 
which insurgents assassinated workers seeking to 
register voters. Because attempts to rebuild the 
Afghan national army had moved so slowly, it was 
unlikely to constitute an effective force to secure the 
registration or election process. While the interna- 
tional community supported the holding of elections, 
it was unwilling to commit many more security 
forces to the process. European Union representa- 
tives declared that 
the security situa- 
tion was so uncer- 
tain that they would 
not even provide 
the usual country- 
wide teams of elec- 
tion observers, but 
rather restrict their 
efforts to observing polling stations in Kabul and a 
few other cities. 

The lack of formal political parties had a greater 
impact on planning for the parliamentary than for 
the presidential election. Afghanistan never had a 
true political party tradition, and factions tended 
to be based on region or ethnicity rather than ide- 
ology. King Zahir Shah had banned political parties 
from participating in the parliament created by the 
1964 constitution. And those groups that had pre- 
viously seized power on the basis of strong 1deolo- 
gies, such as the socialist Peoples Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan or the Islamist Taliban, never 
allowed any opposition after they took control. 
Holding elections too soon, it was feared, would 
give an advantage to the existing regional power 
holders, most of whom represented old mujahideen 
factions and regional warlords who would attempt 
to rig any elections or at least maintain veto power 
over who could run. As the planned spring date 
approached, the registration of voters in rural 
areas fell so short of targets that it appeared it 
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would be impossible to hold elections as scheduled 
in any event. 

Despite these difficulties, the Karzai government 
gave a high priority to ensuring that the elections 
took place. Although outsiders saw the timing as 
set primarily by the Bush administration, keen to 
cite some progress before the American presidential 
election in the fall of 2004, Karzai’s ministers 
insisted they had their own reasons for conducting 
the balloting on schedule. All previous Afghan gov- 
ernments that had promised elections had post- 
poned them indefinitely as a strategy to maintain 
power. This government, many cabinet ministers 
clarmed, needed to break this pattern to prove that 
it had popular support and legitimacy that went 
beyond the loya jirga process. 

Winning a national election would give the Karzai 
government both a.mandate to change the status 
quo and an electoral 
power base. It was 
also seen as a way to 
undermine the legiti- 
macy of the warlords 
and weaken their grip 
on institutions of 
national power. Thus, 
although the constitution appeared to give Karzai the 
power to put off elections if he chose, he was deter- 
mined to hold them—a posture that went agaist the 
usual criticism that he was more prone to equivoca- 
tion than decisive action. 


THE CAMPAIGN SEASON 

When it became clear that registration. of voters 
would not be even close to complete ın March 
2004, the Afghan government began a series of 
postponements—first to June, then August, and 
finally October 2004. October was the last realistic 
deadline before snows would begin to block the 
more mountainous regions of the country. The gov- 
ernment also decided during the summer to sepa- 
rate the presidential election from the parliamentary 
vote. The presidential election would be held first 
as announced and the parliamentary balloting 
would be postponed until the spring of 2005. 

Since the vote for president used the same ballot 
countrywide, this was much easier to carry out than 
the more complex parliamentary elections that 
would require the recruitment and listing of candi- 
dates at the local level. It also postponed the prob- 
lem of dealing with local power holders who might 
seek to interfere with the election process. They 
would have relatively little impact on a national 





Karzai has argued persuasively that the rise of 
the drug trade is a greater source of instability 
to the Afghan state than the Taliban. 





presidential election, but infighting was likely to 
emerge about the choice of local candidates for par- 
liamentary seats. 

The registration process was stepped up to meet 
the October deadline and proved surprisingly effec- 
tive. By September about 10.5 million voters had 
registered, 41 percent of them female (although the _ 
percentage of women was far less in Kandahar and 
neighboring ethnically Pashtun provinces). Refugee 
Afghan voters in Pakistan and Iran were also 
allowed to register and participate. There was con- 
cern about multiple registrations in some areas 
where the number of voters appeared to be greater 
than the population. In the absence of a proper cen- 
sus, the significance of such irregularities was diffi- 
cult to judge. The figures may have included 
registrants from the region along the Pakistan bor- 
der where the definition of legal residence is fluid 
among tribes split by 
the contested Durand 
Line, demarcated by 
the British in 1893. 

The election post- 
ponements did noth- 
ing, however, to resolve 
the potential security 
problems. Even as election day approached it 
remained an open question as to whether the Taliban 
and their allies would be able to intimidate people 
into staying away from the polls or launch terrorist 
attacks against poll workers or voters during the elec- 
tion itself. The country braced itself for trouble. 

A total of 18 candidates chose to run for the 
presidency and qualified for the ballot. Of these 
only the Pashtun Karzai and three others—Yunus 
Qanuni, an ethnic Tajik from the Panjshir Valley; 
Hajji Mohammad Mohaaiq, an ethnic Shia Hazara; 
and Abdul Rashid Dostum, the ethnic Uzbek from 
northwestern Afghanistan—were expected to draw 
more than a few percent of the votes. 

Given the difficulty of carrying out any campaign- 
ing, the electoral base of each of these candidates was 
expected to come primarily from his own ethnic 
group. But, because no ethnic group constitutes a 
majority of Afghanistan’s population, a candidate 
would need to garner a significant number of votes 
from outside his own faction to win a first-round vic- 
tory. In addition, the two largest ethnic groups (Pash- 
tuns, 40 percent; Tajiks, 30 percent) were much more 
fractured in their potential political leanings than the 
two smaller groups that had candidates running 
(Hazaras, 15 percent; Uzbeks, 10 percent), so bloc 
voting could not be taken for granted. 


Because of transportation difficulties and secu- 
rity concerns, no real election campaigning took 
place other than through the mass media. Karzai’s 
attempt to campaign outside of Kabul ended 
when a rocket was fired at his helicopter when it 
was landing in Khost and his security advisers 
afterward refused to let him travel outside of 
Kabul, much to his disgruntlement. The other 
candidates, lacking any logistical support, gener- 
ally found it impossible to campaign outside of 
their respective regions. 

Although not technically a campaign move, 
Karzai’s removal of Ismail Khan as the governor of 
Herat in September undoubtedly raised the interim 
presidents profile as a national leader who was not 
merely the mayor of Kabul. Since removal of war- 
lords ranked high on the agenda of many voters, 
the successful dismissal of this powerful regional 
strongman without sparking widespread warfare 
worked in Karzai’s favor. 


THE VOTE AND ITS OUTCOME 

The nationwide voting that took place on Octo- 
ber 9 was conducted through 4,900 polling centers 
with 22,000 polling stations. These operated in all 
districts of Afghanistan’s 34 provinces. An addi- 
tional 2,800 polling stations served refugees in Iran 
and Pakistan. The turnout of slightly more than 8 
million voters was greater than expected and con- 
stituted 70 percent of all registered voters. The bal- 
loting was carried out peacefully and in generally 
good order. No attacks were reported on either vot- 
ers or poll workers. 

While there were some complaints of double vot- 
ing and indelible ink that was not indelible, the elec- 
tion process went surprisingly smoothly. Early 
protests lodged by a number of losing candidates on 
the day of the election were quickly withdrawn in 
part because they appeared to run strongly against 
public opinion that was happy with the process. 

Karzai’s success in garnering 56 percent of the 
vote meant that no runoff election was required. 
The second-tier candidates trailed far behind: 
Qanuni with 16 percent of the vote, Mohaqiq with 
12 percent, and Dostum with 10 percent. While 
most of the press focused on Karzai’s majority in the 
national vote, the regional breakdown was equally 
significant Karzai not only drew overwhelming 
support from predominantly Pashtun areas of the 
country (90 percent-plus) and from expatriate vot- 
ers in Pakistan (80 percent), he also won majorities 
in some mixed or non-Pashtun areas, and he won a 
plurality of votes in two northern provinces (Kun- 
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duz and Balkh). In most provinces won by strong 
regional candidates Karzai came in second. 

The bottom-tier candidates were interesting for 
their lack of support. Ahmad Shah Ahmadzai, 
whose candidacy many thought would split the 
Pashtun vote with his more Islamist platform and 
allies, did very poorly In fact, he was outpolled by 
the only woman candidate, Masuda Jalal, no doubt 
an embarrassment for him. The Pashtuns basically 
decided on Karzai; complaints that he was too con- 
nected with foreigners or was soft on Islamic issues 
carried little weight. 

Before the election major concern was voiced 
about whether women would be willing or able to 
vote. In accordance with Afghan tradition, particu- 
larly strong in rural areas, elections officials created 
separate polling stations for men and women. Over- 
all, women’s participation in the election was quite 
high, with around 40 percent of the total vote out- 
side of Kabul. The major exception was the Pashtun 
provinces in the south. Women accounted for only 
25 percent of the vote in Kandahar and less than half 
that in neighboring Uruzghan, Helmand, and Zabul, 
provinces where Taliban influence is still strong. By 
contrast, the Pashtun provinces in the east all had 
participation of women at 40 percent or above. 
Women’s turnout in such conservative eastern 
provinces as Paktia, Patika, and Khost approached 
parity with men’s and was among the highest in the 
country. Such results indicate a sharp regional dif- 
ference in Pashtun areas on women’s participation 
in politics, a split that may have consequences for 
the parliamentary elections since the constitution 
guarantees women approximately a quarter of seats 
in the Wolesi Jirga (House of the People). 

The large turnout of voters indicated that the 
Afghan people were genuinely and enthusiastically 
motivated to see the election succeed. It was the Tal- 
iban, not Karzai’s rival candidates, who were the 
losers. The insurgents proved unable to interfere with 
the process despite the many threats they made, pro- 
voking fears of voter intimidation and terrorist inci- 
dents While extra security was put in place and 
undoubtedly had some impact, it would not have 
been possible to have such a smooth election if the 
Afghan people had not been so solidly ın support of 
it. Many Afghans see this, combined with the failure 
of “Taliban-lte” candidates to garner significant sup- 
port anywhere, as evidence that the Taliban are 
becoming a spent force politically. 

Although Karzai’s first-round victory increased the 
legitimacy of his government and gave him an 
opportunity to reorganize its administration, 1t was 
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not necessarily a ringing endorsement of him or his 
record in office. Most Afghans wanted and expected 
much more than his government has been able to 
deliver. While considerable effort was made during 
2004 to speed reconstruction and other foreign aid, 
progress in this area remains slow and has not 
involved enough Afghans at the local level. Nor have 
people been happy with the pace of disarming and 
reducing the power of local military commanders, 
who still have a disproportionate role in government. 


EAT FIRST, THEN PRAY 

But looking at their alternatives, particularly at 
the old and discredited mujahideen leaders who had 
embroiled the country ın civil war, it was likely that 
most Afghans who supported Karzai voted their 
hopes and not their fears. He has been given a man- 
date to work for changes and will be judged on his 
ability to bring themabout. As an Afghan friend told 
me, “You Americans pray before beginning a meal, 
we Afghans pray after it is eaten.” Thus, while most 
American politicians pile on benefits before an elec- 
tion and relax afterward, Karzai must do the oppo- 
site. He must use his vote of confidence to deliver 
more now that he has won the election. 

Karzai has moved quickly to name a new cabinet. 
The new ministers are mostly technocrats drawn 
from all.the country’s ethnic groups. Some of the 
powertul warlords have been dismissed, including 
the Panjshiri defense minister, Mohammed Fahim, 
although the recent appointment of Ismail Khan as 
minister of power and water shows that the process 
is far from complete. On the other hand, since 
Karzai had earlier removed Khan from his power 
base as Herat’s governor, this appointment may have 
been designed to attract the attention of other 
regional leaders thinking about their future. In a 
similar vein the current foreign minister, Abdullah 
Abdullah, kept his post despite his public support 
of Qanuni in the election. By keeping a least one key 
member of the Panjshiri faction within his govern- 
ment, Karzai was reaching out to the opposition. 
Qanuni himself refused to consider a ministerial 
post, announcing that he would head an opposition 
party in the upcoming parliamentary elections. 

But new appointments in themselves will mean 
little without broader improvements. The central 
government needs to be overhauled to reduce cor- 
ruption and favoritism, a legacy of the “division of 
spoils” and “balance of power” mentality that 
guided the appointments made by the provisional 
government after the Bonn Accord. 


THE OPIUM WARS 

Beyond the organization of government, Karzai 
will also need to eliminate the power of armed 
commanders in the provinces. If they are -not 
removed it will be difficult to hold free and fair 
local parliamentary elections this year. These elec- 
tions will be much more complex because of the 
number of participants involved and because they 
will potentially pit local rivals against one another. 
It is imperative that leaders whose power still 
derives from the barrel of a gun be removed or at 
least forced to compete for power in an electoral 
process. The international community has given 
too little support for this vital effort, and the 
national army and police forces are still not strong 
enough. While disarmament is a difficult task, it is 
not insurmountable because most Afghan com- 
manders have direct control of only a small num- 
ber of troops. The bulk of their subordinates’ forces 
consist of men attached to their own commanders 
who themselves have no fixed loyalty to those 
above them. 

Unfortunately, a dramatic increase in opium pro- 
duction has compounded the problem. Running a 
militia requires money, and the drug trade has given 
many militia leaders a new lease on life. Karzai has 
argued persuasively that the rise of the drug trade 
is a greater source of instability to the Afghan state 
than the Taliban. Tackling this problem 1s politically 
difficult since, in the absence of economic improve- 
ments, small farmers have grown increasingly 
dependent on poppy production. 

Because the international community focuses 
primarily on policies of crop destruction, the bur- 
den of dealing with this problem falls on the seg- 
ment of the population that has the fewest 
resources. Here the failure to bring about economic 
reconstruction in provincial areas has immediate 
political impact. A heavy-handed opium eradication 
program will alienate the population at a time when 
the government most needs its cooperation. And 
the more that opposition to the government is 
funded through illegal sources, the harder it will be 
to make reforms even with the support of the 
Afghan public. 

Although the presidential election represented a 
positive step forward, Afghanistan is still a difficult 
place to run. Karzai certainly does not need to be 
reminded of this fact, but the international com- 
munity does. The election results are all to the 
good, but they are a means to an end, not an end 
in themselves. E 
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America and Pakistan: 
Is the Worst Case Avoidable? 


| 
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he attacks on the Pentagon and World Trade east Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), it acquired 
Center in 2001 transformed the us-Pakistan military power that allowed it to maintain balance 
relationship. The country whose leader presi- with India. As a democratic ally, Pakistan was often 
dential candidate George W. Bush could not name held up by the United States as a “model” for the 
the year before immediately became a vital strategic Islamic world, although no other Muslim state 
partner of the United States with the decision to regarded it as such. 
remove Al Qaeda and its Taliban sponsors from In the early 1960s, the us-Pakistan alliance frayed 
power in Afghanistan. Three and a half years later, when Pakistan turned to China for assistance while 
Pakistan remains situated|at the crossroads of many America backed India in its war with China. After a 
American concerns. These include terrorism, nuclear failed American effort to mediate the Kashmir dis- 
proliferation, democratization, and relations with the pute, the alliance became dormant, only to be 
Islamic world and other important Asian states. revived briefly in 1970-1971 when Washington 
But the most important and difficult policy issue wanted to show its gratitude to Islamabad for facili- 
is whether Washington should address Pakistan's tating the US opening to Beijing. Afterward, the two 
deeper problems and prepare for the possibility that countries went their separate ways, and the alliance 
Pakistan may become a failed or rogue state. In the quickly gave way to indifference, bolstered only by 
past, short-term gains always have had priority for very small economic and military training programs. 


the United States over long-term concerns when it With the development of a Pakistani nuclear pro- 
came to Pakistan. Today, ignoring the long term gram, the Carter administration introduced sanc- 
could have grave consequences. tions, terminating US economic and military aid in 
1979. Two years after General Zia ul-Haq had seized 

THE URGENT AND THE IMPORTANT power in a 1977 coup, relations reached their low- 
Over the years, America’s relationship with Pak- est imaginable point when mobs burned the us 
istan has been one of alternating engagement and embassy and several information centers while the 
withdrawal. At one time Pakistan was “the most Pakistan government stood by. Pakistan’s image as 
allied” of American allies. Washington turned to a friend of the United States and a staunch anti- 
Pakistan in the early 1950s when India chose non- communist member of the “free world” lay in 
alignment, and Pakistan, desperate for outside sup- shreds. However, American policy did a complete 
port, eagerly reciprocated. Islam was assumed to about-face when Islamabad in the early 1980s pro- 
confer a natural immunity to communism; Pakistan vided essential support for the anti-Soviet opera- 


was at once both explicitly Muslim and near the tions in Afghanistan. Aid was revived, and a second 
world’s two great communist powers. By joining the us-Pakistan alliance took shape. 

Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) and the South- At this time, American ambassadors in Islamabad 

| liked to check off the many important interests they 

were attempting to advance, such as supporting the 
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slowing the flow of narcotics. But when difficult deci- 
sions had to be made, the first interest—sustaining 
Pakistan's cooperation in the war against the Soviet 
Union—trumped all others. Washington was mild in 
its language regarding democratization, underesti- 
mated the risks of an India-Pakistan war, and averted 
its eyes from the Pakistani nuclear program. About 
the only successful policy (other than containing the 
Soviets) was curbing the drug trade. 

Unfortunately, a second checklist can be drawn 
up. This would include the trends that were ignored 
by the Reagan administration and some of its suc- 
cessors, such as Pakistan's uneven economic devel- 
opment, its crumbling educational system, and the 
growth of Islamic radicalism. Only the nuclear pro- 
gram received sustained high-level American atten- 
tion until the linkage between Pakistan and the 
Taliban and Osama bin Laden’s Al Qaeda became 
evident in 1996. 

These lists show not only that the urgent often 
drives out the important, but also that the choice of 
what is “important” 1s often 
highly subjective. The Reagan 
administration was uninter- 
ested in the consequences of 
supporting radical Islamists 
because they were thought to 
be the best anti-Soviet fighters, 
and their religious fervor appealed to some American 
officials and politicians. A few years later, the Clinton 
administration was tightly focused on nuclear issues 
and the Taliban—bin Laden nexus in Afghanistan— 
two urgent problems. No us administration thought it 
important to ask why Pakistan’s educational system 
was collapsing and why Islamic schools were taking 
its place. The latter were considered “soft” issues, but 
are now correctly seen as critical. 


HOT, COLD, INDIFFERENT 

In 1988 Americans were guardedly hopeful 
about Pakistan's future. The country appeared to be 
entering an era of democracy, was free of major con- 
flicts with its neighbors, and was well situated to 
take advantage of changes in the global economy 
since it had begun to liberalize its economy well 
before India. Except for the nuclear issue, Amer- 
can policy toward Pakistan (and India, for that mat- 
ter) was one of disinterest, diverted by the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, the breakup of the Soviet Union, and 
(in 1991) the first war with Iraq. 

During a decade of democracy, Pakistan's institu- 
tions continued to deteriorate. A huge debt accumu- 
lated and official cultivation of radical Islamic groups 





A truly failed Pakistan could be 
a terrorist production factory. 





continued. Nevertheless, the nuclear issue continued 
to shape US judgments. During the last two years of 
Clinton’s final term and in the first year of the new 
Bush administration, Pakistan was more or less 
ignored in favor of the emerging India, and the pre- 
vailing American view of Pakistan, when that coun- 
try was considered at all, was that it was an irritation. 

The 9-11 attacks led to a third Us-Pakistan alliance 
as the Bush administration replayed President Jimmy 
Carter's policy of lifting sanctions and providing aid 
in exchange for Pakistani cooperation in a war in 
Afghanistan. Pakistan again served as a support base 
for fighting in Afghanistan, and then as a partner in 
tracking down Al Qaeda and Taliban leaders who 
fled to Pakistan. By mid-2003 economic and military 
aid was flowing in large quantities; Washington 
wrote off $1 billion of Pakistani debt in 2001-2002 
and offered a $3.2 billion, five-year economic and 
military aid package in June 2003, to begin in 2004. 

This history illustrates two umportant features of 
the us-Pakistan relationship. First, it has been 
episodic and discontinuous, 
driven on the American side 
entirely by larger strategic cal- 
culations during the cold war 
and later by the need for mil- 
itary allies in the war against 
terrorism. On the Pakistani 
side, of course, the purpose of the alliances was to 
acquire resources and political support for Pakistan's 
contest with India. 

Second, although Us aid strengthened the hand 
of the Pakistani army, the on-again, off-again quality 
of the relationship made the army itself wary of 
America. The military training programs familiar- 
ized Pakistan army officers with America and Amer- 
ican strategic policies and fostered a better 
understanding of American society, but they did not 
create a cadre of pro-American generals. Mean- 
while, anti-Americanism grew among Pakistani 
civilians, who saw the Us alliances as perpetuating 
the army’s role. 

The economic consequences of the us relation- 
ship were equally ambiguous. While Pakistan did 
receive large amounts of aid and most of its eco- 
nomic growth took place during the periods of 
highest aid flows, the new assistance was to be con- 
ditioned on economic and social reform. 


WASHINGTON’S WORRIES 

With this history in mind, what Pakistan-related 
concerns are important for the United States today? 
Terrorism has certainly zoomed to the top of the 


American agenda, although it has different sources: 
notably Al Qaeda and to a lesser degree the Taliban; 
Pakistans homegrown terrorists; and non-Pakistani 
‘terrorists residing in its territory. “Terrorism” as an 
issue has a short-term alliance-like quality about it, 
but also a long-term preventive quality. Washington 
must work with Islamabad over the next few years 
to round up or neutralize Al Qaeda operatives, but 
it must also view Pakistan itself as a potential prob- 
lem. Twice Pakistan almost made it to the us list of 
“terrorist-sponsoring” states, and a truly failed Pak- 
istan could be a terrorist production factory. 

Islamabad’s nuclear program is another leading 
concern, one of longstanding but continued impor- 
tance, especially in view of recent revelations about 
the transfer of nuclear and missile technology to 
and from Pakistan. While Pakistan may (or may 
not) successfully manage its nuclear arms race with 
India, leakage of its nuclear expertise is a potentially 
destabilizing factor in other regions, notably north- 
east Asia (through ties to North Korea), the Persian 
Gulf area (through Saudi Arabia and Iran), and 
even the Middle East (through Libya and perhaps 
other countries). 

The democratization of Pakistan also remains an 
American interest, although in a different way from 
in the 1980s. Then, democratization was seen as a 
threat to the military regime led by President Zia ul- 
Haq, who was only lightly pressed to civilianize his 
government. Today, the government of General Per- 
vez Musharraf and its American supporters argue 
that democratization could bring incompetent 
politicians or radical Islamists to power. In the long 
term, a democratic Pakistan is desirable, but getting 
there might disrupt the state in the short term, with 
worse consequences than the continuation of a mil- 
itary-led establishment. 

Pakistan's hostile relationship with India is also 
on the list of concerns because it impinges on both 
short- and long-term American interests. Besides 
having a desire to prevent another India-Pakistan 
war, Washington wants to maintain its excellent 
relations with India and has high hopes for wider 
strategic cooperation and stronger economic ties. 
The Bush administration skillfully preserved these 
ties even as it restored close relations with Islam- 
abad: For the first time in decades, America has 
good relations with both South Asian states, but can 
this continue indefinitely? In other regions, the 
United States has had good relations with rivals (for 
example, Greece and Turkey), but usually when 
they were each part of a larger alliance framework, 
did not have nuclear weapons, and had not fought a 
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war with each other for many decades. There is no 
overarching strategic framework for South Asia— 
and being against “terrorism” does not provide one. 

Yet another concern is that Pakistan's identity as 
a moderate Muslim state is being challenged by 
Pakistan’s own Islamists. They are stronger than 
ever after 10 years of foreign support from Saudi 
Arabia, Al Qaeda, and other Islamist groups and 
after 30 years of patronage by Pakistan’ intelligence 
services. The Islamists oppose President Mushar- 
raf’s cooperation with the United States and the us 
presence in Pakistan and Afghanistan. This has led 
some radical Muslims, notably the Al Qaeda lead- 
ership, to call for Musharraf's assassination and an 
Islamic revolution in Pakistan. How long can Pak- 
istan remain a “moderate” state under Islamist 
attack amid domestic political disorder, and will 
these forces eventually sever the present relation- 
ship with Washington? 

A long-term concern is that Pakistan might 
become a rogue state, a supporter of terrorism that 
already possesses weapons of mass destruction. To 
the degree that they subscribe to their own 
rhetoric, American policy makers must look 
beyond Al Qaeda to troubling developments within 
Pakistan and consider the possibility that Pakistan, 
an ally, might become a major threat to a number 
of American interests. The multi-billion-dollar 
2003 us aid package nominally addresses domestic 
stability, but it is not large enough or structured in 
such a way as to demonstrate a long-term Ameri- 
can commitment to a stable and progressive Pak- 
istan. Policy makers in Islamabad, let alone many 
members of the establishment, are wary that their 
country might become America’s next target when 
the current partnership ends. 


GETTING PAKISTAN RIGHT . 

With America again assuming the role of Pak- 
istan’s chief external supporter, there is an oppor- 
tunity to correct old mistakes. Getting the new 
relationship right might just bring Pakistan into 
the category of stable and relatively free states. Get- 
ting Pakistan wrong could accelerate movement 
toward authoritarianism, radical Islam, regional 
separatism, renewed war with India, or state fail- 
ure. The ideal, of course, would be some low-cost, 
easy-to-implement strategy that would turn Pak- 
istan into a reasonably democratic state enjoying 
good relations with its neighbors. However, there 
is no magic policy bullet, and the United States 
must balance competing interests, take account of 
the long and the short run, and recognize the dif- 
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ficulty of fostering change in another country’s fun- 
damental institutions, all the while preparing for 
worst-case futures. 

Pakistan’s possible failure along one or more 
dimensions is a prospect that should sharpen Amer- 
ican interest and focus efforts on prevention. This 
would mean moving beyond the headline issues of 
capturing Osama bin Laden, rounding up the rem- 
nants of Al Qaeda, and chastising Pakistan for its 
nuclear leakage and the growth of the madrassas 
(Islamic fundamentalist schools). These are urgent 
concems, but the long-term problem is the domes- 
tic time-bomb ticking away in Pakistan society. 
Achieving short-term objectives, though important, 
will mean little if Pakistan were to evolve into a 
truly dangerous state or come apart, spewing 
nuclear technology and terrorists ın every direction. 

What possible policy alternatives can ensure that 
these long- and short-term interests will be maxi- 
mized? Right now the United States is not inclined 
to pursue a broad policy of alliance, such as that fol- 
lowed from 1954 to 1962 and during the 1980s. 
Such a policy implies a tight linkage between the 
two countries, with Pakistan offering itself as a 
strategic asset for a larger American policy and, in 
turn, finding itself the recipient of significant eco- 
nomic and military aid. 

The current relationship is best described as a 
partnership of uncertain duration, implying a joint 
objective, presumably the roundup of Al Qaeda and 
Taliban cadres, without the legal and strategic 
implications of an alliance. If the partnership 
remains limited, the exchange will be simple and 
straightforward: Pakistani cooperation in intelli- 
gence and military operations against terrorists 
would bring a quantity of economic and perhaps 
military assistance. 

A broader partnership would be similar to what 


the British journalist Anatol Lieven terms a “man- 


agement” strategy, in which Washington works 
with and through Pakistani governments in what- 
ever form they take, seeking to shape their domes- 
tic as well as their foreign policies. Lieven argues 
that the United States cannot contemplate using 
force against Pakistan, nor can it escape the fact that 
Islamabad 1s central to the war against terrorism, so 
it must work with whatever Pakistani government 
comes to power. 


PROBLEM OR PROJECT? 

Most Pakistanis and some Americans believe 
that the present policy of partnership and engage- 
ment will give way to the historic default option: 


ignoring Pakistan. For part of the 1960s, much of 
the 1970s, and the first half of the 1990s, Wash- 
ington had no Pakistan policy to speak of, either 
ignoring the country or focusing on a single issue, 
nuclear proliferation. 

One could also foresee a policy of opposing Pak- 
istan, to the point of forcing a regime change by ` 
diplomatic and economic pressure or even invasion. 
Although, as Lieven and others have noted, a 
nuclear-armed Pakistan would be a dangerous 
country to take action against, there might be cir- 
cumstances—such as a civil war, or the existence of 
loose nuclear weapons—in which active opposition 
was the lesser danger. 

Some policies can be ruled out in the short run. 
Currently, a sanction-oriented policy, in which eco- 
nomic and military aid was terminated and sanctions 
were imposed on Pakistan to punish it for its nuclear 
program, or for its ambivalent policies regarding ter- 
rorism, would be counterproductive to the extent 
that it would strengthen radical forces in the coun- 
try. But such policies might make sense in the future, 
perhaps as contingencies should Pakistans behavior 
threaten to damage vital American interests. 

The “default” policy of ignoring Pakistan also 
seems unwise at this moment. One of Pakistan's 
greatest bargaining chips is the threat that it might 
Just become a rogue state if its friends do not help 
it. This strategy—the suicide gambit—exaggerates 
both the vulnerability of Pakistan’s moderate lead- 
ership and the danger of growing Islamic radical- 
ism. But it underscores that American policy, the 
policies of other important states, and the policies 
of Pakistan itself need to regard the development of 
Pakistan as a long-term project, not merely a short- 
term problem. 


DANGER SIGNS 

Today, the two earlier alliances seem to be in 
rerun: according to “pragmatic” and “realistic” 
assessments of Pakistan, the man in power is Amer- 
ica’s best bet. Experts in the West, such as the jour- 
nalist Robert Kaplan and former officials such as 
General Anthony C. Zinni, agree that Musharraf's 
importance lies not so much in his personal quali- 
ties but in the belief that “what would come after 
him would be a disaster.” On the contrary, the 
potential for a radical leadership in the next four or 
five years, Islamic or otherwise, is low. Pakistan has 
a grace period of several years, perhaps more. 

What is undeniable is that radical forces, espe- 
cially among the Islamists, are growing, that social 
chaos and demographic pressures are mounting, and 


that many of Pakistan's liberals (or “mainstream” 
thinkers) are frustrated and may turn to radical 
Islam, since Marxism is no longer an option. Any 
change in the army’s cohesion—unlikely, but not 
impossible—could bring forth a radical Pakistan. 

Therefore, an optimal American policy would be 
to support the present regime, whether or not 
Musharraf heads it, but press Pakistan very hard for 
political, economic, and even ideological changes, 
including a new approach to India. During this 
period the United States should watch for several 
danger signs. If they appear, then it should start 
reconsidering the policy of helping Pakistan 
through a difficult time and look at other, more 
drastic options, such as allying with India and other 
states to contain a Pakistan that seems to be unable 
or unwilling to reform itself. 

Over the next few years, some of these danger 
signs would include a failure to adopt a political 
timetable. In early 2004, President Musharraf 
claimed he would give up.his army position by the 
end of the year. But 
he did not give it up, 
and has given no date 
as to when he might, 
saying that he will 
stay on as president 
for his full five-year 
term. There remains a 
danger that Musharraf will, like Ayub Khan and Zia 
ul-Hagq, slip into personalized rule and not know 
when or how to give up power. He is not a truly 
exceptional person, and the best service he could do 
for his country would be to allow a system of con- 
stitutional checks and balances to emerge and to 
give up his official positions to qualified successors. 
Otherwise, Washington will be in the position of 
supporting an individual, when what Pakistan needs 
is to build mstitutional capabilities. One'such capa- 
bility is accountability for the significant amounts of 
aid now in the pipeline and planned for the future. 

Political repression and a new spell of martial 
law would represent another danger sign. Blocking 
secular, provincial, and ethnic channels of expres- 
sion by a fresh ban on political activities would pry 
open the door for radical Islamists, who are adept 
at using the mosques and madrassas for recruit- 
ment and mobilization. Indeed, a lack of significant 
progress in educational reform would also be a 
negative sign. Without a transformed school sys- 
tem, the madrassas will continue to expand, 
spreading hatred of India, Israel, and the United 
States and miseducating their students. 





Washington, many Pakistanis say, likes to use 
their country like a condom, throwing it 
away when no longer needed. 
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An inability to confront domestic sectarian ter- 
rorist groups would give cause for concern. This is 
in Pakistan’s vital interest and is a goal often pro- 
claimed by the Pakistani leadership. If Islamabad is 
incapable of bringing violent Sunni and Shiite radi- 
cals under control, this is a particularly grim indica- 
tor that the ruling establishment is losing ground. 

Other danger signs would include popular anger 
at Musharraf and the United States. The continua- 
tion of ant-Americanism in Pakistan for a few more 
years would be a sign that aid and the new political 
relationship with Pakistan are not working. The 
next generation of military officers, frustrated with 
Musharraf's secularism, somewhat more Islamized, 
and even more adamantly opposed to the United 
States, could produce an army chief who would 
play Islamic and anti-American cards. 

Another major conflict with India could 
strengthen the hand of radical forces in Pakistan and 
might further weaken the army’s now challenged 
reputation. It would also, of course, compel a fresh 
round of American 
intervention to pre- 
vent escalation to the 
nuclear level. 

Finally, a lack of 
progress in Afghan- 
istan would signal 
danger. The war in 
Afghanistan was a major reason for the Muttahida 
Majlis-e-Amal’s recent political success in 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province 
(NWFP). Elements of this multi-party Islamist 
coalition have ties with the Taliban and other 
extremist groups in these two provinces that bor- 
der Afghanistan. A continuing US presence with- 
out tangible positive results for the Afghan people, 
or a civil war, will further intensify Pakistani 
grievances and fuel discontent with Washington 
and any government that supported it. Of special 
concern would be an alignment of Pashtun 
nationalism with radical Islamism. The Pashtuns 
are dominant in the NWFP and are Afghanistan’s 
largest tribal group; an Islamist Pashtun move- 
ment might challenge the integrity of both 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

For the United States, Pakistan is part problem 
and part solution. Washington has no option but to 
work with Pakistan in the short run, cajoling Islam- 
abad to adopt policies that go beyond its short-term 
cooperation in the war against terrorism. However, 
America should be concerned about the deeper 
causes of Pakistan’s malaise, lest the country 
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become the kind of nuclear-armed monster state 
that its critics already think it is. 

American policy needs to go beyond cooperation 
and encompass a strong dose of prevention. The 
cost of such a policy would be minimal but would 
have to do more than supply limited amounts of 
military equipment and an aid package that does 
not address Palustan’s underlying weaknesses. Debt 
relef is important but only buys time before the 
reckoning. An effective policy will require sustained 
attention, include assistance to Pakistan’s weakened 
civilian institutions, especially education, and revive 
technical and other assistance schemes that helped 
Pakistan become a candidate for middle-income 
status 15 years ago. A policy of prevention will 
involve working closely with other states and 
would be welcomed by those Indians who also see a 
reasonably liberal, moderate Pakistan to be in 
India’s interests. 

This policy would also mean engagement with 
the idea of Pakistan. Washington has, once again, 
come to view Pakistan as a “moderate Muslim 
state” and a role model for other Muslim states. 
But ‘the idea of a “moderate Muslim state” must 
have content. If the end goal 1s a liberal modern 
state, functioning in the global system, at peace 
with its neighbors, then there is a very long road 
ahead, with no assurance that either the Pakistani 
state or the Pakistani nation is willing and able to 
travel it. 


PAKISTANI PERSPECTIVES 

For any policy to succeed, the US government 
will also have to understand Pakistani views toward 
America. These include a belief that America is a 
fickle and unreliable state. Washington, many Pak- 
istanis say, likes to use their country like a condom, 
throwing it away when no longer needed. They also 
fear that Washington will choose New Delhi over 
Islamabad. Pakistan’s establishment is confident 
that it can play on short American memories and a 
relative lack of knowledge about South Asia, keep- 
ing Washington thinking that “we are your best 
chance” for stability and strategic cooperation. 
Islamabad now raises the bogey of Islamic radical- 
ism, just as it once talked about the international 
communist threat or the danger of expansionist 
Hindu India. 

Pakistanis are expert at deciphering American 
interests and appealing to short-term American 


fears in the hope of establishing a relationship of 
mutual dependency in which Pakistani obligations 
are minimal while American ones are substantial. 
In the words of a young Pakistani woman, “Pak- 
istani officials, like Pakistani beggars, become alert 
when they see Americans approaching.” In dealing 
with Pakistan, the United States must also recog- 
nize that Islamabad may complain about being con- 
strained by public opinion, but the government is 
what shaped that opinion over the years. 

American officials must also remember that the 
elite public in Pakistan 1s deeply skeptical of the 
United States. Some of its Islamists are ideologically 
opposed to America, the left complains that the 
United States supports the establishment, and the 
establishment itself has long ceased to trust Wash- 
ington. Post—9-11 harassment of and assaults on 
Pakistanis in the United States are widely publicized 
and discussed in Pakistan, and the Islamists cite 
them as incontrovertible evidence of American hos- 
tility. Almost all Pakistanis are deeply troubled by 
what they see as an American tilt toward Israel in 
the Middle East (which they compare with Amer- 
ica’s perceived tilt toward India against Pakistan), 
and regard the us invasion of Iraq as an anti-Mus- 
lim act, and potentially a model for an American 
attack on Pakistan itself. 

As for knowledge about the United States, there 
are no functioning American information centers in 
Pakistan. With travel warnings to Pakistan having 
been in effect for years and terrorists having singled 
out Americans over the past decade, actual expo- 
sure to Americans is minimal. 

Americans must remember that, although Pak- 
istan will pursue its own vital interests as it sees 
them, an opportunity may exist to incrementally 
help shape Pakistan’s future ın a direction that is 
compatible with important Us (and Pakistani) inter- 
ests. Pakistan has demonstrated an ability to resist 
America in the case of its nuclear program, its 
provocative policy in Kashmir, its tolerance of 
domestic extremists, and its support for the Taliban. 
In each case Washington was unable to persuade 
Pakistan that these policies threatened vital Pak- 
istani interests, as well as American ones. Before 
writing Pakistan off as the hopelessly failed state 
that its critics believe it to be, Washington may have 
one last opportunity to ensure that this troubled 
state will not become America’s biggest foreign pol- 
icy problem in the last half of this decade. E 
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The Pakistani-Russian Rapprochement 
MARK N. KATZ 


n the two years since Pakistani President Pervez Islamabad. Another source of tension occurred fol- 
[ testers visited Russia in February 2003, rela- lowing the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan in 
tions between Islamabad and Moscow have 1989, with the subsequent rise of the Pakistan- 
become friendlier than ever before. Even so, impor- backed Taliban movement in most of Afghanistan. 
tant differences continue to divide the two nations Moscow feared the Taliban would try to spread its 
and will limit how far their rapprochement can go. brand of Islamic radicalism mto former Soviet Cen- 


Previous attempts at improved ties between tral Asia as well as Chechnya and other Muslim 
Moscow and Islamabad have foundered for three regions of Russia. In a reversal of roles, Moscow 
reasons. The most significant is Russia’s close rela- threw its support behind the Afghan Northern 


tionship with Pakistans arch-rival, India, which Alliance, which opposed the Taliban, even though 
Moscow has never been willing to risk for the sake some of the Northern Alliance’s members had pre- 
of improved relations with Islamabad. In addition, viously fought against Soviet forces. 

Pakistan and Russia have been rivals for influence in Russian-Pakistani relations were thus already 
Afghanistan. And Pakistan has offended the Russians tense when General Musharraf came to power ina 
by providing refuge for Chechen and other rebels coup in October 1999, a short time after Vladimir 


from the former Soviet Union. Close Pakistani- Putin had become Russia’s prime minister. The rela- 
American relations, of course, have not served to tionship deteriorated even further in the months 
improve ties between Moscow and Islamabad, but that followed. In November 1999, the Russian gov- 
strained relations between the United States and Pak- ernment indirectly accused Pakistan of being one of 
istan have not usually resulted in improved Russian- a dozen countries “suspected of exporting terrorism 
Pakistani relations either. | to Russia.” Russian experts on Pakistan concluded 
| that “extremist groups, as well as the notorious 

PAST DIVISIONS | Osama bin Laden, are behind General Musharraf.” 
During the cold war, the interaction between Chechnya proved to be an especially sticky issue. 
global Soviet-American rivalry and the regional Moscow’ brutal military interventions to prevent 


Indian-Pakistani hostility led the United States to the mostly Muslim republic from seceding from the 
ally with Pakistan and the Soviet Union with India. Russian Federation have offended Muslims world- 
The 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan increased wide. After distancing Pakistan from the Chechen 
Pakistan’s fear of Moscow and motivated Islamabad rebels the previous two years, the Pakistani gov- 
to support the Afghan mujahideen fighting the ernment under Musharraf condemned Russia’s 
Soviet occupation. When the cold war ended, how- renewed intervention in Chechnya in 1999. The 
ever, Indian-Pakistani hostility did not. Moreover, Palustani press and Islamic political parties followed 
the post-cold-war emergence of India and China as suit. In January 2000, the Russian Foreign Ministry 
the most important customers for the cash-strapped criticized Pakistan for supporting the Taliban 
Russian arms industry did not endear Moscow to government's recognition of Chechnya as an inde- 
pendent state. Moscow was especially enraged 
MARK N. KATZ is a professor of government and politics at when the Chechen ambassador to Afghanistan, 
George Mason University. | Zelimkhan Yandarbiyev, traveled to Islamabad. 
| 
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There he delivered a speech, raised finds for the 
Chechen cause, and claimed to meet Musharraf and 
other top Pakistani leaders (though Islamabad 
denied this). Musharraf, for his part, sharply criti- 
cized the Putin administration’s announcement that 
Russia would bomb Afghan camps at which it sus- 
pected Chechen rebels were being trained. 

In early September 2000 relations seemed poised 
to improve when Putin and Musharraf met briefly 
at the United Nations. Later that month, Putin sent 
a special representative—Sergei Yastrzhembsky— 


to Islamabad to ask Musharraf and other Pakistani _ 


leaders to help Moscow establish contact with the 
Taliban. Yastrzhembsky’s visit reportedly did not go 
well, however. The relationship soured further 
when Putin made a speech in New Delhi support- 
ing India’s position in its dispute with Pakistan over 
Kashmir. Russian and Indian officials also signed a 
“strategic partnership” declaration and a package of 
military-technical agreements. 

Islamabad has long called on arms suppliers to 
maintain a balance in sales between Pakistan and its 
stronger neighbor, India. As it has done for decades, 
Moscow ignored this plea and continued to sign 
arms deals with New Delhi. In December 2000 it 
was announced that Hindustan Aeronautics had 
acquired the rights to produce Russian SU-30MKI 
fighters in India. In February 2001, India signed 
another agreement to purchase T-90S tanks from 
Russia. A few months later, in June, Moscow and 
New Delhi agreed to jointly develop a “multifunc- 
tional” military transport plane, the IL-214. As the 
arms sales multiplied, the Russo-Pakistani contest 
in Afghanistan continued, with Russia (along with 
Iran, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan) supporting the 
opponents of the Pakistan-backed Taliban. Russian 
Defense Minister Sergei Ivanov even claimed that 
“Pakistani soldiers were fighting alongside the Tal- 
iban in the months before September 2001.” 

The American-led intervention that ousted the 
Taliban government in the months after 9-11 dra- 
matically affected the Russian-Pakistani competi- 
tion in Afghanistan. Pakistan dropped its support 
for the Taliban and aided American military opera- 
tions. Islamabad and Moscow appeared to be on the 
same side as the United States when it came to 
Afghanistan. But it soon became clear that Pakistan 
wanted Pashtuns (the Afghan ethnic group that 
most of the Taliban came from) to dominate the 
new Afghan government while Russia wanted non- 
Pashtuns—especially Moscow's Tajik allies—to 
hold power. Although initially displeased that the 
Americans favored Hamid Karzai, a Pashtun, to 


become interim president of Afghanistan, Moscow 
soon established relatively good relations with him 
when it became clear that Karzai was willing to 
cooperate with Russia. (Karzai’s relations with 
Islamabad, on the other hand, became strained over 
the ability of the deposed Taliban to operate from 
Pakistani territory.) In February 2002, the interim 
Afghan defense minister, Muhammad Fahim, a 
Tajik, reached an agreement with his Russian coun- 
terpart for Russia to supply spare parts for the Tajik- 
dominated Afghan army’s Russian weaponry. 

That same month also saw Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Igor Ivanov offend Islamabad by strongly 
endorsing the Indian position on the Kashmir dis- 
pute. Moscow, in turn, was displeased when the 
leaders of Turkmenistan, Pakistan, and Afghanistan 
signed an agreement in early 2002 to build a 
pipeline to carry Turkmen natural gas through 
Afghanistan to Palastan, thus threatenmg to deprive 
Russia of the transit revenues from the existing 
export route for Turkmen natural gas that runs 
through Russian territory. 


TOWARD RAPPROCHEMENT 

Despite the differences between the two countries, 
Russian-Pakistani relations began to show signs of 
improvement in 2002. After 9-11, both had become 
America’s somewhat reluctant allies in the war on ter- 
rorism. In addition, Musharraf appeared to hope that 
friendlier ties with Russia would induce Moscow to 
be less pro-Indian and more “evenhanded,” if not 
pro-Pakistani. Putin seemed to hope that better rela- 
tions with both New Delhi and Islamabad could help 
reduce Indian-Pakistani tensions—and increase Rus- 
sia’s stature in the process. In March, the Russian For- 
eign Ministry expressed appreciation for Pakistan’s 
“active role” in combating terrorism in Afghanistan. 
At an Asian security conference held in Almaty, Kaza- 
khstan, in June, Putin held separate talks with 
Musharraf and Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vaj- 
payee to foster reconciliation between India and Pak- 
istan. (Putin may have hoped to repeat the 1966 
Soviet mediation effort between India and Pakistan 
which reduced tensions between the two South 
Asian neighbors after their 1965 war and which 
briefly resulted in closer Soviet ties with Pakistan as 
well as India.) In November, Russia’s energy giant 
Gazprom and Pakistan’s Oil and Natural Resources 
Ministry discussed joint ventures. The next month 
a Russian-Pakistani working group on counter- 
terrorism held its first meeting in Moscow. 

Russian-Pakistani relations grew considerably 
warmer when Musharraf visited Moscow in Febru- 


ary 2003. This marked the first official visit by a top 
Pakistani leader to the Russian capital since Prime 
Minister Zulfigar Ali Bhutto’s trip in March 1972. 
During this visit, the two governments signed 
agreements calling for cooperation between their 
interior ministries “in fighting organized transna- 
tional crime and ulicit drug trafficking.” The two 
governments also agreed to negotiate accords under 
which Moscow would enlarge a Soviet-built steel 


mill in Pakistan and restructure Pakistan’s debt to . 


Russia. Musharraf called on Russia to help improve 
Indo-Pakistani relations and peacefully resolve the 
conflict over Kashmir. Putin noted that Russian- 
Pakistani relations had improved “since Pakistan 
joined the international antiterrorist coalition.” 
Musharraf said he would like to move past the mis- 
understandings that had plagued relations between 
the two countries. The two leaders also expressed 
their joint opposition to “unilateral” intervention 
in Iraq without UN Security : 
Council approval. 

The new, friendlier tone 
to relations continued when 
Russian Foreign Minister 
Ivanov visited Pakistan in 
June 2003 (the first such 
visit by a Russian foreign 
minister in a decade). Ivanov praised Pakistan’s 
efforts to “neutralize extremists” based within the 
country. Putin and Musharraf met again in October 
when both leaders attended the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference summit meeting in:Malaysia. 
This marked another first: a Russian leader had 
never attended an OIC gathering before. In Decem- 
ber, the two governments signed an agreement to 
cooperate “in the fight against financial violations, 
abuses and corruption.” 

Last year saw a continuing flurry of agreements, 
including a draft treaty on extradition and the 
exchange of information on terrorists and an agree- 
ment to sell Russian KI-26 helicopters to Pakistan. 
After the Beslan tragedy in September 2004, in 
which Chechen militants took over a school in the 
Russian republic of North Ossetia and more than 
300 people were killed, Musharraf telephoned Putin 
to offer condolences. Islamabad then pledged to 
provide Moscow with intelligence on any Chechen 
militants that had been arrested in Pakistan. 
Gazprom CEO Alexsei Miller met with the Pakistani 
ambassador to Russia to discuss Gazprom's partici- 
pation in oil and gas projects in Pakistan as well as 
in plans to build a pipeline to transport natural gas 
from Iran to Pakistan and India. 





An improved relationship with Russia 
is seen as a means of reducing 
Pakistan’s dependence on America. 
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LiMITS TO FRIENDSHIP 

Despite its tense beginning, the relationship 
between Putin and Musharraf has improved dramat- 
ically. Important differences remain, however, 
between Russia and Pakistan. Islamabad has hoped 
that improved ties with Moscow would lead to a 
more active Russian role in resolving the Indian-Pak- 
istani dispute over Kashmir. As one Pakistani news- 
paper put it shortly before the February 2003 
Putin-Musharraf summit, “Russia will use its influ- 
ence to resolve the Kashmir dispute.” But Russian 
leaders, in part deferring to India’s opposition to 
mediation, have mainly indicated a willingness to 
play the more modest role of helping to facilitate dia- 
logue between India and Pakistan over Kashmir. The 
Putin administration is not willing to risk disrupting 
Russian-Indian relations by adopting a stance more 
sympathetic to Pakistan on the Kashmir issue. 
Indeed, on the day Musharraf arrived in Moscow to 
meet Putin in February 
2003, Putin phoned Vaj- 
payee to assure him that 
Russian-Indian relations 
would not be harmed by 
the visit. 

Similarly, the improve- 
ment in Russian-Pakistani 
relations has not resulted in the purchase of major 
weapons systems from Moscow, as Musharraf had 
apparently hoped for. Although Moscow sold a few 
weapons to Pakistan in 1968 at the height of the 
cold war, post-Soviet Russia under Putin has been 
highly reluctant to do so. Moscow claimed that the 
KI-26 helicopters it had agreed to sell Pakistan were 
for civilian transport and not for military purposes. 
And Moscow has denied rumors of a sale of Russian 
tanks to Islamabad. Shortly before a December 2004 
visit by President Putin to New Delhi, Russian 
Defense Minister Ivanov also denied a report that 
Russia would supply the engines for fighter aircraft 
being jointly built by China and Pakistan for the 
Pakistani Air Force. Meanwhile, large-scale Russian 
arms sales to India have continued apace. 

In contrast, Moscow does not appear at all con- 
cerned about Pakistan’s unhappiness over the large 
quantity of weapons Russia sells to India. As Izves- 
tia reported in January 2004, “India accounts for 
nearly 60 percent of Russia's exports of weapons 
and military equipment. It has more than $3.5 bil- 
lion in contractual commitments, and the Indians 
are looking over some 350 preliminary contracts.” 
Given that Moscow is eager to find foreign buyers 
for Russian weapon systems, its reluctance to sell 
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them to Pakistan appears to be the result of an 
unwillingness to upset India. 


BEHIND THE WARMING 

What is remarkable about the Russian-Pakistani 
rapprochement is that it has occurred not because 
Moscow and Islamabad have overcome their differ- 
ences, but despite the fact that they have not. There 
have, of course, been other cases of rapprochement 
between countries that continued to have serious 
differences. The Soviet-American détente of the 
1970s is the most famous example of this. Détente 
evolved not because Washington and Moscow had 
resolved their differences, but out of a desire to reg- 
ulate them in order to prevent nuclear war. Soviet- 
American relations had grown increasingly strained 
by the time détente came to an abrupt end when 
the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in 1979. 

Like the United States and the Soviet Union 
during the cold war, both Russia and Pakistan pos- 
sess nuclear weapons. Neither Moscow nor Islam- 
abad, however, 
appears. to be wor- 
ried that nuclear war 
might occur between 
them. To the extent. 
that they do worry 
about the nuclear issue, 
each seems more 
concerned about the other not being in sufficient 
control over its nuclear know-how or materials to 
prevent unauthorized proliferation to third coun- 
tries. In early 2004, Russian officials strongly crit- 
icized Pakistan in the wake of the A. Q. Khan 
scandal for its role in the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. (Khan, the “father” of the Pakistani 
atomic bomb, sold nuclear know-how to other 
countries at odds with the United States—osten- 
sibly without the knowledge of the Pakistani gov. 
ernment, though many doubt this.) 

For Pakistan, frustration regarding its sion: 
with the United States appears an important motive 
for seeking rapprochement with Russia. An 
improved relationship with Russia is seen as a 
means of reducing Pakistan's dependence on Amer- 
ica. One of Pakistan's largest circulating newspapers, 
Nawa-i-Waqt, succinctly captured this argument 
shortly before Musharraf’s February 2003 visit to 
Moscow: “Whenever Us interests change their direc- 
tion, we are categorized as a suspect country and 
our strategic assets termed unsafe. And if we 
protest, we are accused of not cooperating in the 
anti-terrorism campaign. This is happening because 





Islamabad may hope a decline in Russian-Indian 
relations will occur, and Pakistan would quickly 
act to take advantage of the situation if it does. 





we have been acting on their [us] dictates without 
any hesitation. And now, we are finding it difficult 
to maintain our independent status in-the changed 
international scenario. So why should we not make 
our foreign policy more realistic when our difficul- 
ties are not coming to an end?” Islamabad. senses 
that New Delhi has profited from maintaining good 
relations with both Russia and America, and 
believes that it would too. 

- For its part, Moscow has three main motives for 
pursuing rapprochement with Pakistan. First,-this is 
a component of Putin’s campaign to enhance Rus- 
sia’s relations with and image in the Muslim world. 
Moscow's effort to mprove relations with Pakistan 
has occurred alongside its efforts to improve ties 
with Saudi Arabia and to obtain at least observer sta- 
tus in the Organization of the Islamic Conference. 
Underlying this diplomatic initiative is a desire to 
cement relations with Muslim governments so that 
they will not support, or even express sympathy for, 
Chechen and other Muslim opposition groups in 
Russia and the former 
Soviet republics. 

Second, Russia hopes 
that friendlier relations 
with Islamabad may 
lead to the termination 
of'at least some of the 
radical -Muslim ele- 
ments operating in Pakistan that Russian leaders are 
concerned about. While Moscow is unhappy that 
Taliban remnants as well as Chechen and Central 
Asian radical Islamists have obtained refuge in Pak- 
istan—as well as some degree of protection and 
support from elements within the Pakıstani govern- 
ment—it has apparently decided that engagement 
with Islamabad 1s more productive than confronta- 
tion. In fact, the Russians appear to be getting some 
cooperation from the Musharraf government on 
this matter—unlike previously, when Russian-Pak- 
istani relations were far more negative. And, of 
course, relations could grow worse—and the radi- 
cal elements more dangerous—if Musharraf were 
replaced by a militant Islamic regime. Russia as well 
as many other countries, including the United 
States, regards the Musharraf government as prefer- 
able to this possibility. 

Finally, with American and other coalition forces 
present in Afghanistan, the Pakistani-Russian com- 
petition over that country has subsided, though 
not ended. While Russian press commentary indi- 
cates that Moscow continues to prefer the Tajiks of 
the Northern Alliance (whom ıt sees as forming the 


backbone of the new Afghan army) over the Pash- 
tuns, it also indicates that Moscow does not expect 
American forces either to prevail in Afghanistan or 
to remain there indefinitely. What this suggests is 
that Moscow anticipates the Russian-Pakistan1 
competition for influence in Afghanistan will 
resume if Us forces leave, and that Moscow is pre- 
pared to back the Afghan Tajiks in the struggle that 
is likely to reemerge. 


INDIA IN THE BACKGROUND. 

If these were the only motives pushing Russia 
and Pakistan to pursue rapprochement, it is doubt- 
ful that the process could go much further than it 
has or could even avoid collapse. Moscow has made 
it clear that it is not going to push India to reach a 
settlement on Kashmir that is more acceptable to 
Pakistan. Moscow is not even willing to make. large 
arms sales to Pakustan out of concern that doing so 
might curtail its lucrative arms-sale relationship 
with New Delhi. 

There is, however, one other factor that not only 
has contributed to the emergence of the Moscow- 
Islamabad rapprochement, but also could lead to 
its further development to include major Russian 
arms sales to Pakistan at some point in the future. 
This is the possibility that Russia might lose its 
position as India’s principal foreign ally and arms 
supplier. Numerous Russian press reports indicate 
fears in Moscow that this possibility may one a 
become reality. 

Since the 1990s, Indian-American relations have 
improved dramatically as the two have developed 
closer economic ties as well as similar security con- 
cerns. Both Moscow and Islamabad view this devel- 
opment with alarm—Pakistan’s concerns having 
more to do with security, Russia’s with economics. 
During the cold war, Pakistan had looked to the 
United States for some measure of protection against 
its larger neighbor. The closer Indian-American rela- 
tions become, the more Islamabad fears losing this 
protection. As for Russia, because its armed forces 
cannot afford to buy much from Russian weapons 
manufacturers, India’s large-scale arms purchases 
from and co-development and co-production of 
advanced weapons systems with Russia are seen as 
crucial to the Russian defense industry's ability to 
keep pace with its Western counterparts. Moscow 
views the possibility that India might redirect its 
arms purchases away from Russia and toward the 
United States or elsewhere as a threat not just to 
export earnings but also to the arms industry’s abil- 
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ity to produce modern weapons. Moscow's com- 
plaints about India’s negotiating aggressively about 
the price it pays for Russian weapons systems indi- 
cate that New Delhi does not see itself as dependent 
on Moscow alone for arms. Indeed, Russian 
observers have noted that India is already diversify- 
ing its arms purchases away from Russia. Moscow 
has expressed annoyance that India buys spare parts 
and upgrades for Russian weapons from third par- 
ties—including countries that also sell defense 
equipment to Pakistan. 

Moscow fears that as India becomes stronger and 
richer, Russia will be less able than other countries 
(or even India itself) to fulfill New Delhis desire for 
advanced weapons systems. An Izvestia commenta- 
tor has noted that, as New Delhi “outgrows’ the tra- 
ditional ties of decades past, India is finding its old 
‘children’s games’ with old friends [that is, Russia] 
less and less attractive, nostalgia and romanticism 
notwithstanding.” Moscow's rapprochement with 
Islamabad may thus be intended as a warning to 
New Delhi: if India ends-or significantly cuts back 
on arms purchases from Russia, Moscow can readily 
sell weapons to Pakistan. Islamabad’s obvious desire 
to buy Russian weapons, despite being rebuffed so 
far, helps to reinforce this message. 

Yet, despite Russian fears about India’s turning 
elsewhere, New Delhi continues to co-develop 
weapons as well as buy them from Moscow. Several 
new agreements were signed or reportedly close to 
completion at the time of Putin’s December 2004 
visit to New Delhi. Even if India further diversifies 
its arms supply sources, its continued willingness 
to sign billions of dollars worth of arms agreements 
with Russian firms provides Moscow with a strong 
incentive not to risk losing New Delhis business by 
selling weapons to Islamabad (which, of course, 
could not afford to buy nearly as much from Russia 
as New Delhi does). 

The expansion of Pakistani-Russian ties to 
include a significant arms relationship appears to 
depend on a deterioration in the Russian-Indian 
relationship that Moscow will not initiate and des- 
perately wants to avoid. Despite its low probability, 
Islamabad may hope a decline in Russian-Indian 
relations will occur, and Pakistan would quickly act 
to take advantage of the situation if it does. If 
Moscow ever does “lose” New Delhi, it will regard a 
closer relationship with Pakistan not as a substitute 
for India but more as a consolation prize. Similarly, if 
Islamabad “loses” the United States to India, closer 
ties with Russia will hardly make up for the loss. B 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

Jan. 12—EU lawmakers approve a proposed consutution for the 
25-nauon bloc that would create the position of EU foreign 
minister and establish a 2 1/2-year rotating presidency. Every 
member state must ratify the charter by referendum before it 
can take effect 


Israel-Palestinian Conflict 

Jan 9—Mahmoud Abbas, with 62% of the vote, wins the 
presidency of the Palestrman Authonity in the 1st Palestinian 
presidential election in 9 years. Abbas, an opponent of continued 
violence against Israel, succeeds Yasir Arafat, who died Nov. 11. 

Jan. 10—Israel’s parliament narrowly approves Prime Minster 
Anel Sharons proposed coalition government, including the 
Likud, Labor, and ultra-Orthodox United Torah Judaism 
parties Analysts say formation of the new government should 
allow Sharon to carry out his plans to withdraw Israeli 
settlements from the Gaza Strip. 

Jan 11—Sharon telephones Abbas to congratulate him on his 
election victory and discuss initial steps to revive the peace 
process The 10-minute conversation is the highest-level 
contact between Israelis and Palestmans in several years. 

Jan 13—Palestinian guermilas detonate a bomb at a border 
checkpoint between Israel and Gaza, killing 6 Israelis. Sharon 
suspends contact with Abbas and authonzes the Israeli 
military to take “any action” necessary to halt terrorism 

Jan. 17—~Abbas orders his security forces to make “maximum 
efforts” to stop attacks against Israelis in what Palestinan 
officials call their strongest move yet to control armed factions 

Jan. 28—After Palestman police deploy throughout the Gaza 
Stnp to prevent militant attacks on Israeli targets, Israel orders 
its troops to halt raids ın Gaza and to sharply cut back 
operations ın the occupied West Bank. The moves are seen as 
steps toward a cease-fire and resumed peace talks. 


United Nations (UN) 

Jan 6—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan prods world leaders to 
make good on their aid pledges, now totaling more than $3 
billion, to help survivors of a December 26 tsunami that killed 
an esumated 250,000 people m South and Southeast Asia. 

Jan. 10—Internal audits of the Iraq oul-for-food program released 
by a UN-appomted investigative committee show excess 
payments of millions of dollars to governments and companies 
at a ume when Iraqi President Saddam Hussein was stealing 
bilhons from the program. The mvestigative team is probing 
allegations of mismanagement and corruption in the $64 
billion program, which oversaw the sale of Iraqi oil for the 
purchase of humanitarian goods while Iraq was under UN 
economic sanctions. 

Jan 17—A UN report says rich nations need to increase 
development aid this year by as much as $48 billion to fulfill 
their pledge to slash global poverty in half for the world’s 
poorest 1 biluon people by 2015 The 22 wealthiest countries 
made a commitment at the UN Millennium Summut in 2000 to 
set aside 0.7% of their GNP to fight world poverty. 
Development assistance from these nations currently averages 
0 25% of GNP, the US contnbutes 0.15%. 
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Jan 27—The US proposes establishing a war-crimes tribunal in 
Tanzania to prosecute perpetrators of atrocities in Sudans 
Darfur region. UN Security Council members that want the 
International Cnminal Court, based in The Hague, 
Netherlands, to take on these cases, criticize the proposal. The 
US opposes the international court on grounds that foreign 
prosecutors might conduct frivolous probes into alleged war 
crimes by Americans. 


BOLIVIA 

Jan 11—A general strike and massive demonstrations paralyze 
the cines of Santa Cruz and Fl Alto and cut off access to the 
capital, La Paz, as workers protest a government Increase in 
gas prices. No violence is reported. 


BRAZIL 

Jan 12—The government reports progress ın a campaign to hand 
out land to peasants, but says it still falls short of goals amed 
at narrowing chronic inequality of wealth Brazil's land reform 
agency settled 81,200 landless families last year, double the 
level of 2003, but 71% of the 115,000 it had targeted. 


CHINA 

Jan. 21—Thousands hold a candlelight vigil in Hong Kong for 
purged Communist Party chief Zhao Ziyang Zhao died Jan. 17 
in his 15th year under house arrest for sympathizing with the 
pro-democracy demonstrators in Tiananmen Square. 


CONGO 

Jan 14—A general strike brings Kinshasa, the capital, to a 
standstill. Leaders called the stnke to demand that national 
elections take place by June 30 as planned, and to protest the 
killing of demonstrators by police earlier ın the week. 


EGYPT 

Jan. 4—International Atomic Energy Agency officials say they have 
found evidence of secret nuclear expernments in Egypt that could 
ultumately be used ın the development of nuclear weapons. 


GERMANY 

Jan. 12—More than 700 police officers raid dozens of mosques, 
apartments, and small businesses across Germany 1n a bid to 
break up a loosely organized network of Islamic radicals. 
Authorities arrest 22 Muslims, most of them on suspicion of 
raising money for extremist causes and forging passports 


INDIA 

Jan 18—India accuses Pakistani soldiers of firing mortar shells 
across the dividing line in Kashmuz. It would mark the 1st 
violation of a 14-month cease-fire between the 2 countnes, the 
longest sincé an msurgent campaign in the mostly Mushm 
Humalayan province began in 1989. 

Jan. 20—The government reports that India m the past month 
deployed 14 ships, 1,000 mulitary personnel, and several dozen 
helicopters and airplanes to Sn Lanka to aid island survivors of 


the Dec. 26 tsunami. Analysts say India’s response to the natural 
disaster, including turning down offers of assistance for 1ts own 
damaged coastline, underscores the country’s emergence as an 
increasingly potent diplomatic and economic power. 


INDONESIA 

Jan 28—Government officials reopen talks with separatist rebels 
in Aceh, building on an informal truce that took hold after last 
month’ tsunami killed an esumated 200,000 people in 
Indonesia’s westernmost province. The talks mark the first 
formal contact between the government and the Free Aceh 
Movement since negotiations broke down in May 2003. 

Jan 29—Rebel Aceh leaders break off talks with the Indonesian 
government, held in Helsinki, Finland, after failing to reach a 
cease-fire in their 30-year conflict. 


IRAN 

Jan. 17—A New Yorker article alleges that the Bush 
administration has been “conducting secret reconnaissance 
missions inside Iran at least since last summer” to prepare 
target lists for possible military action White House officials 
call the report inaccurate, but President George W Bush 
refuses to rule out the possibility of using force against Iran 
over Its controversial nuclear program Washington maintains 
that Tehran has ambitions to develop nuclear weapons 

Jan. 28—The head of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
Mohamed ElBaradei, urges the US to support European 
elforts—led by France, Germany, and Britain—to negotiate an 
agreement with Iran that would provide economic and 
security benefits in return for guarantees that Iran would not 
develop a nuclear bomb. 


IRAQ | 

Jan 1—An msurgent group led by Jordanian militant Abu Musab 
al-Zarqawi posts a videotape on the Internet showmg the 
killing of 5 men who are members of the Iraqi security forces. 

Jan. 2—A suicide car bombing ın Balad, north of Baghdad, kills 
29 people, including 22 Iraqi National Guardsmen ~ 

Jan 4—Gunmen assassinate Ali al-Haidan, Baghdad’ provincial 
governor and the highest-ranking official killed so far in 
attacks aimed at sabotaging elections scheduled for Jan. 30. 

Jan. 7—Saboteurs disable power hnes between Bayi and Tikrit, 
temporarily shutting down the entire national electncity grid. A 
series of attacks in recent months'on energy infrastructure have 
caused gasoline shortages, blackouts, and reduced oil exports 

Jan. 9—The entire 13-member electoral commission in the 
province of Anbar, west of Baghdad, resigns after being 
threatened by insurgents Violence in the Sunni-dommated 
province, which includes the caties of Falluja and Ramadi, has 
prevented most voter registration 

Jan 11—Insurgents kill 15 Iraqis and attack 1 of the country’s 
main election offices in conunted efforts to disrupt the 
election process Fearing for their ves, many candidates have 
hidden their names from the public and avoided campaigning. 

Jan 12—Ansar al-Islam, a radical Sunm Muslim group, clams 
responsibility for killing an aide to Iraqs most prominent Shnte 
Muslim religious leader, Grand Ayatollah Alı Sistani, whose 
support for elections has mobilized much of Iraqs Shute majority. 

Jan. 13—The National Inteligence Council, a CIA think tank, 
issues a report concluding that Iraq has replaced Afghanistan as 
the principal haven and breeding ground for the next generation 
of “professionalized” terrorists. According to the report, Iraq 
provides terrorists with “a training ground, a recruitment 
ground, the opportunity for enhancing technical skills ” 

Jan. 26—A helicopter crash ın west Iraq and attacks elsewhere 
kall 37 American soldiers, the worst 1-day toll for the US 
mulitary since the Iraq War begah. 
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Jan 27—Insurgents blow up 6 polling places m efforts to 
frighten Iraqis from vonng in elections. Voters will choose 
governing councils for the country’ 18 provinces and a 275- 
member National Assembly that will appoint interim leaders 
and write a new constitution 

Jan. 30—Amuid heightened security and sporadic attacks that kall 
65 people, millions of Iraqis participate in their 1st multiparty 
election in more than 50 years Overall turnout ıs high, 
especially in Shute and Kurdish areas, but is low in Sunni 
communities that have seen the most insurgent violence. 

Jan. 31—Pnme Minister Ayad Allawi hails the election as a 
success and urges Iraqis to unite behind democracy as election 
officials count ballots The results are expected to give parties . 
representing Shute Muslims, the Iraqi majonty, control of their 
nation’s government for the 1st ume 


ITALY 


Jan. 4—President Carlo Azeglio Ciampi mm a visit to Naples says 
Italy must cut out the Mafia “cancer.” Last year, 134 people 
were killed in a gang war ın the Naples area 


JAPAN 

Jan. 20—The Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development releases its annual report on the Japanese 
economy, asserting that Japan must do more to end deflation, 
cut its budget deficits, and optimize its labor market if ıt 15 to 
sustain recent economic growth. The report notes that budget 
deficits have boosted public debt to more than 160% of gross 
domestic product, raising concerns about Japan's fiscal health 
at a time when greater contributions to its public pension 
system are needed to support a rapidly aging population 


KOREA, NORTH 

Jan 14—US Congress members returning from a visit to 
Pyongyang, the capital, report that North Korean officials 
expressed a willingness to return to nuclear disarmament talks 
as long as the US no longer acts ın a “belligerent manner ” 
North and South Korea, the US, Japan, China, and Russia have 
held 3 rounds of talks smce August 2003, but North Korea has 
refused since September to return to the table. | 

Jan. 27—The World Food Program appeals for 500,000 tons of 
food aid to feed 6 5 milhon North Koreans this year, warning 
that the country still faces severe shortages a decade after its 
state-run farm system collapsed. 


MEXICO 


Jan /—Ten gang members are convicted in the murders of 12 


women 1n Ciudad Juárez The government says 340 women 
have been killed in the border city across from El Paso ın the 
past 10 years, most of them sexually abused and their bodies 
dumped ın the desert. Previously, only 2 other men had been 
convicted for 9 of the killings 


NEPAL 


Jan 19—A fresh surge of violence ın east Nepal kills 29 people, 


mostly soldiers, renewing a conflict with Maoist rebels that ın 
8 years has claimed more than 11,000 lives. Pome Mmister 
Sher Bahadur Deuba vows to hold long delayed elections later 
this year after the rebels, fighting to replace the monarchy with 
a communist republic, fail to respond to his offer for new talks. 


NICARAGUA 


Jan. 13—Congress passes a law restricting the powers of 


President Enrique Bolanos and requiring him to seek its 
approval for key appointments. The vote unites members of 
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the Liberal party with their historic foes, the Sandinistas, 
against Bolanos after he launched an anti-corruption campaign 
that led to the conviction of Liberal leader Arnoldo Aleman 


PAKISTAN 

Jan 8—A Shiite Muslim cleric 1s shot and wounded as he drives 
through the Himalayan tourist town of Gilgit The assault sets 
off a rampage of violence between rival Sunnis and Shutes, 
leaving at least 14 people dead 


PERU 

Jan. 4—About 100 former soldiers belonging to an armed 
nationalist group surrender and free their hostages after 
seizing a police station ın the city of Andahuaylas. The group 
was demanding the resignation of President Alejandro Toledo; 
he had declared a state of emergency and sent 1,000 troops to 
the area 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 11—Pensioners hold demonstrations around the country to 
protest the governments substitution of cash stipends for 
Soviet-era social benefits such as free rtation, 
prescriptions, and housing for the elderly and disabled 
Protesters say new monthly payments of about $10 are worth 
much less than the old benefits 

Jan 17—President Vladimir Putin promises a moderate increase 
ın pensions, blaming federal and regional officials for failing to 
properly implement Kremln-sponsored restructuring of social 
benefits. His 1st comments on the issue come as lines of police 
block protesters from retaking a major intersection mm St. 
Petersburg that they had occupied for 2 days. 


SAUD! ARABIA 

Jan. 12—The government announces that a religious court has 
sentenced 15 demonstrators, including 1 woman, to public 
lashings and prison terms for participating in protests against 
the state The members of the Movement for Islamic Reform ın 
Arabia were among a small crowd that took part in protests in 
Jidda in December The sentences range from 100 to 250 
lashes and 2 to 6 months in pnson. 

SOMALIA 

Jan. 5—The Afncan Union agrees to send troops to Somalia to 
help its new government relocate from Kenya, where it has 
been based because Mogadishu, Somalias capital, is considered 


too dangerous. The announcement comes a day after the 
Kenyan government urged Somali leaders to return home. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 6—Former President Nelson Mandela announces that his 
son, Makgatho, died of an AIDS-related ulness He urges other 
families to speak openly about a disease that has ravaged South 
Africa but 1s still widely regarded as a taboo topic. 


SUDAN 

Jan 9—The government signs a peace agreement with a 
Chnistian rebel group in the south, aiming to end 1 of Africas 
longest-running civil conflicts. Fighting continues ın other 
areas of Sudan, including Darfur, where the Arab-dominated 
government has conducted a brutal counterinsurgency 
campaign against Sudanese of Afncan origin 

Jan 16—An attack on Hamada, a village in southeastern Darfur, 
kills more than 100 people. UN officials say rebels are 
believed responsible. 


Jan. 28—An air stnke by the Sudanese military in southern 
Darfur kills or wounds nearly 100 people. African Union 
officials in the country to monitor a fragile cease-fire criticize 
the government for employing its air force against civilians 

Jan. 31—A UN commission investigating atrocities in Darfur 
concludes that the government did not pursue a policy of 
genocide, but that ıt and Arab militias engage in “widespread and 
systematic” abuses that may constitute crimes against humanity 


TAIWAN 

Jan. 28—On the eve of the 1st direct flights between Tarwan and 
mamland China since Communists took power ın 1949, Beijing 
offers to restart diplomatic talks with the island Negotiations 
between Taiwan and China collapsed in 1999, and Beng 
conunues to demand that Tarwan abandon any moves toward 
independence and recognize itself as part of “one China.” 


UKRAINE 

Jan 10—The outgoing president, Leonid Kuchma, orders an 
accelerated withdrawal of Ukraine's forces from Iraq after a 
munitions accident leaves 8 Ukrainian troops dead More than 
1,600 Ukrainian troops will quit Iraq within 6 months 

Jan 23—Viktor Yushchenko, a pro-Western reformer, is sworn in as 
president, vowing to unite his divided country. The opposition 
leader’ election victory capped a stormy rise to power that 
included 2 months of street protests after an elecnon marred by 
fraud, in which his opponent munally was announced the winner 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Jan. 19—Published photographs that appear to show British 
soldiers abusing Iraqi prisoners set off a new debate about 
Britain’ role in the war. Prime Minister Tony Blair condemns 
the umages as “shocking and appalling.” 


UNITED STATES 


_ Jan. 6—A Senate committee questions Alberto Gonzalez, the 


White House counsel and nominee for attorney general, about 
a memo he sent to Bush ın 2002 assuring him that the war on 
terror “renders obsolete [the Geneva Conventions’ strict 
limitations on questioning of enemy prisoners ” 

Jan 12—The Commerce Department reports that the US trade 
deficit hit a monthly record of $60 3 billion ın November, 
confounding predicuons that it would shrink with the dollars 
weakening and recent declines in the prce of oil. 

Jan. 20—President Bush is sworn ın for a 2nd 4-year term. In his 
inaugural address he declares America has a “calling” to 
expand freedom and end tyranny the world over 

Jan 25—Budget officials project the federal deficit, enlarged by 
spending on the Iraq War, will nse to $448 billion this fiscal 
year—at a ume when Bush ıs seeking a costly overhaul of 
Social Security and wants to make recent tax cuts permanent 

Jan. 28—The US economy’s growth slowed to an annual rate of 
3.1% ın the 4th quarter of 2004, the government reports. 


VENEZUELA 

Jan 14—President Hugo Chavez says he 1s suspending bilateral 
accords and commercial relations with Colombia untl ıt 
apologizes for its role in the capture last month of a 
Colombian rebel commander hiding ın Venezuela. 


ZIMBABWE 

Jan 19—The Human Rights Forum, a coalition of human nights 
and advocacy groups, reports that ıt has documented 7,591 
cases ın which opponents of President Robert Mugabe’ 
government were tortured last year. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE > oer 
- This year marks the sixtieth anniversary- of ‘ie 


“Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings that ‘ended 


World War I and ‘began the nuclear age. The 
decades’ that followed saw public perception ‘of 


the bomb veer from acute fear and vague 


appréhension t to profound relief, with the end of 


athe ` “cold war,. that the nuclear threat had 


apparéntly receded, Today, at, odd knowing ` 
indifference reigns—odd becauise the threat of 


j nuclear terrorism, once the stuff: of made-for-TV 
- movies, is very ‘teal, as is a ‘resurgence óf the: 


‘nightmare scenario. of a were bnistling” with 
nuclear weapons. aS ie 
~ “The. Nuclear - Question Revisited” highlights 


this" new reality: “Al Qaeda's infatuation with ` 


‘dealing a nuclear. knockout blow to the United ` 
States, the danger. of a nuclear domino effect. in: 
Asa if North Koreas: gambit is not met, and the. 
need“ for the “United States. to tone down ‘the’ 
militaristic ‘thetoric’ and instead work muiti:. 
latefally: through a strengthened ‘nonproliferation 
Tegime to block the development of new nuclear 


“powers and lock down fissilé material ~ = + 


- Einstein famously, remarked that niiclear 
weapons have “changed eve g except our 
way? Sof thinking.” -Less often cited is the end of. 
that‘quote: “and thus we drift toward unparalleled 
catastrophe.” That drift is apparent today, and;as 
the authors in ‘this issue ‘make ‘clear,_ it is ‘still 
within our ability. to arrest ite, eR 
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“Sixty years into the atomic era, much has changed in the global security 
environment, but the peril of nuclear holocaust remains.” 


Sixty Years After Hiroshima, 


A New Nuclear Era 
THOMAS GRAHAM JR. 


t the start of a beautiful summer day on 
Å ses 6, 1945, an atomic bomb nicknamed 

“Little Boy” exploded over Hiroshima. The 
bomb was detonated at 1,900 feet above the center 
of the city, 43 seconds after it left the B-29 bomber 
that had carried it from the American base on the 
island of Tinian some 1,000 miles away. “Where we 
had seen a clear city two minutes before, we could 
no longer see the city,” a crew member later recalled. 
“We could see smoke and fire creeping up the sides 
of the mountains.” In the words of another crew 
member, Hiroshima looked like “a pot of boiling 
black oil.” Still another recalled that the mushroom 
cloud created by the explosion “was a spectacular 
sight, a bubbling mass of purple-gray smoke, and 
you could see that it had a red core in it and every- 
thing was burning inside.” 

Richard Rhodes, who compiled these recollec- 
tions in his Pulitzer Prize-winning book, The Mak- 
ing of the Atomic Bomb, noted that the temperature 
at the explosion site reached 5,400 degrees; people 
within half a mile who had been exposed were 
burned to bundles of black char in a fraction of a 
second. A study years later found that not only 
human beings died at Hiroshima: “In the case of an 
atomic bombing . ..a community does not merely 
receive an impact: the community itself is 
destroyed. Within two kilometers of the atomic 
bomb’s hypocenter, all life and property were shat- 
tered, burned, and buried under ashes. The visible 
forms of the city where people once carried on their 
daily lives vanished without a trace.” 


Ambassador THOMAS GRAHAM JR., senior counsel with Morgan, 
Lewis, and Bockius, ts a former US special representative for 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disarmament and the 
author, most recently, of Common Sense on Weapons of Mass 
Destruction (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2004). 
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In August 1945, Hiroshima’ resident population 
numbered some 280,000 to 290,000 civilians and 
about 43,000 soldiers. The bomb immediately 
killed an estimated 140,000 people. By 1950, as 
radiation-related illnesses took their toll, the total 
number of dead rose to 200,000, or more than 60 
percent of the city’s population. All this devastation 
and death were caused by a 10-foot-long, four-ton 
device that unleashed an explosion equivalent to 
12,500 tons of TNT. 

Sixty years into the atomic era, much has 
changed in the global security environment, but the 
peril of nuclear holocaust remains. To avoid the 
kind of nightmare visited on Hiroshima—or even 
worse—new responses must be fashioned to emerg- 
ing threats in the nuclear weapons landscape. The 
responses likeliest to improve security do not, how- 
ever, include those much-discussed in Washington 
today: ballistic missile defense or preemptive mili- 
tary strikes. Far more effective would be us-led 
efforts to strengthen a nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) in serious danger of unraveling. 


BIGGER BOMBS, CHANGING THREATS 

The atomic bomb dropped over Hiroshima was 
based on a design so simple that it did not need to 
be tested at full yield. A so-called gun bomb, it fired 
one piece of nuclear material up the barrel of a 
small cannon to mate with a second piece fixed to 
the cannon’s muzzle, forming a supercritical assem- 
bly and starting an explosive nuclear chain reaction. 
This type of device, because of its simplicity, would 
lie today within the reach of many governments as 
well as international terrorist organizations if the 
nuclear explosive material, of which there is an 
overabundance in the world, can be acquired. > 

As the cold war began, escalated, and intensified, 
atomic bomb yields began to climb from the 
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Hiroshima bomb’s 12.5 kilotons to hundreds of 
kilotons. With the advent of thermonuclear 
weapons (based on the hydrogen atom rather than 
uranium), the explosive yields reached into the 
megatons—1 megaton being equivalent to 1 million 
tons of TNT, roughly equal to a freight train loaded 
with TNT that extends from New York to Los Ange- 
les. During the 1960s the United States deployed 
bombers with several weapons of 25-megaton 
yields; the Soviet Union deployed a missile warhead 
with a comparable explosive potential. At the cold 
war's peak, the United States fielded some 32,000 
nuclear weapons, while the Soviet Union deployed 
some 45,000. Many thousands of these nuclear war- 
heads were maintained on 
hair-trigger alert, carried by 
long-range ballistic missiles 
able to strike the other 
country in 30 minutes. 

The United States and the 
Soviet Union came close to 
thermonuclear war several 
times during the cold war, 
with the Cuban Missile Cn- 
sis of 1962 being the prime 
example. As America and 
the Soviet Union deployed 
ever more powerful nuclear 
warheads on long-range 
missiles on high alert, the 
cold war became increas- 
ingly dangerous. To attempt 
to manage this situation the 
concept of mutual deter- 
rence, or mutual assured 
destruction, was developed. 
The objective was to assure 
that each party would remain 
vulnerable to an unacceptable retaliatory strike in the 
event of a nuclear attack. Thus, striking first ın a cri- 
sis not only would fail to create an advantage, it 
would also invite the complete destruction of your 
own country. The 1972 Anti-Ballistc Missile (ABM) 
Treaty institutionalized this concept by prohibiting 
large-scale missile defenses that would have upset 
this balance of forces. As a result of mutual assured 
destruction (MAD to its detractors), mutual deter- 
rence was able to keep the nuclear peace through the 
long 45 years of the cold war. 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the end 
of the cold war, this doctrine 1s perhaps less relevant. 
Russia and China—the only two states with nuclear 
missile forces even somewhat comparable to those of 
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the United States—are no longer America’s adver- 
saries. Today the primary threat is the potential pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons to unstable countries, 
sometimes referred to as rogue states, and the possi- 
bility that international terrorist organizations may 
come into possession of nuclear arms. 


DOES DETERRENCE DETER? 

Does nuclear deterrence still matter in today’s 
world of nuclear proliferation, rogue states, and 
international terrorist organizations? The Bush 
administration, with the publication of its Septem- 
ber 2002 National Security Strategy, announced that 
the United States has moved past the days when it 
. ., could rely on deterrence 
=>> to safeguard the nation’s 
security. Some have argued 
that so-called rogue states 
might not be deterrable. In 
fact, they do have home 
addresses, and their leader- 
ships have always preferred 
to survive. More than 
hkely, a rogue state—aunlike 
COR the Soviet Union—if it 
Peewee ever decided to use nuclear 
Pee pad weapons, would try to 
deliver them by stealth. A 
plan to use them overtly 
against the United States 
would likely be detected 
and result in a preemptive 
attack by the United States. 
Delivering nuclear weapons 
overtly would also leave a 
“calling card.” 

Ballistic missile defenses, 
moreover, are virtually irrel- 
evant to this situation, since no rogue states would 
risk the long and easily detectable development pro- 
cess (including nuclear weapon tests and ballistic 
missile tests) required to acquire the capability to 
deliver nuclear arms by long-range ballistic missile 
and thereby invite a preemptive attack. A state, even 
a rogue state, is governed by a regime that has a 
built-in incentive to survive. States normally would 
be deterred from using nuclear weapons, even by 
stealth, by the risk of nuclear or massive conven- 
tional retaliation. 

Terrorist groups that have no return address, on 
the other hand, are probably not deterrable. While 
it might be more difficult for a terrorist organization 
to acquire a nuclear weapon—even a gun-design 
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weapon—it likely would believe itself much freer 
to actually use such a weapon. Again, ballistic mis- 
sile defenses would not be useful here either, since 
no terrorist organization would be able or would 
want to try to deliver nuclear weapons by means of 
a long-range ballistic missile. 

As the number of states that possess nuclear 
weapons increases—and certainly possible additions 
would include rogue states—the number of nuclear 
weapons will also grow, and the weapons themselves 
will become more widespread. It will thus become 
progressively more difficult to keep these weapons 
out of the hands of terrorist organizations. The lead- 
erships of North Korea and Iran are unlikely to 
decide to commit national suicide; the offensive use 
of nuclear weapons by them would simply be too 
risky. But working with international terrorist orga- 
nizations, as both North Korea and Iran are capable 
of doing, is another matter. Of course, if a nuclear 
weapon used somewhere 
in stealth by a terrorist 
group could be traced to a 
rogue state, the state 
would be subject to retali- 
ation. Even so, nuclear 
terrorism is the greater 
threat because a terrorist 
organization in possession of a nuclear weapon 
would use it and not be deterrable. 

States can be deterred from using and probably 
from transferring nuclear weapons. However, it 
must be recognized that there is always a risk that 
a state might decide to take a chance and secretly 
sell or give a nuclear weapon to a terrorist group. If 
this is done with plausible deniability, retaliation for 
the transfer might be politically difficult, particu- 
larly if the state in question threatened the use of its 
own nuclear arsenal against its potential attackers 
or its neighbors. Nuclear deterrence does have a 
role in today’s world; but its role is limited. 


GOING NUCLEAR 

In a 1958 television interview, British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan made clear the reason for 
the United Kingdom’s acquisition of nuclear 
weapons. It “puts us,” he said, “where we ought to 
be in the position of a great power.” 
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A military attack on Iran would open 
wide the door of nuclear proliferation, 
which would never be closed again. 
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now; India is a nuclear weapons state.” While 
nuclear weapons feed nationalist esteem, giving 
them up—or the right to acquire them—is not a 
natural action for sovereign states. 

When President John E Kennedy was about to 
take office he asked which nations would be next 
to acquire nuclear weapons The outgoing secretary 
of state, Christian Herter, replied that Israel and 
India would be next. Kennedy tried especially hard 
to prevent the Israeli bomb (writing several letters 
directly to the Israeli prime minister), reasoning 
that if the United States could not restrain its ally 
Israel, how could it say no to Germany? And a Ger- 
man bomb would have opened the door to very 
dangerous consequences, including a possible 
Soviet attack on Germany. 

President Kennedy truly feared that nuclear 
weapons would sweep all over the world. In the early 
1960s some studies predicted there would be from 
25 to 30 nuclear weapon 
states, with nuclear arms 
integrated into their arse- 
nals by the end of the 
1970s. Even as late as 
September 2004, Inter- 
national Atomic Energy 
Agency Director General 
Mohamed ElBaradei noted that “40 countries or more 
now have the know-how to produce nuclear 
weapons.” In a world with nuclear weapons wide- 
spread, every conflict would run the risk of gomg 
nuclear and it would be impossible to keep nuclear 
arms out of the hands of terrorist organizations. 

Fortunately, most of the countries that have the 
capability have not chosen to pursue a nuclear 
weapons program. In 1960, after the first French 
nuclear weapon test in the Sahara, banner headlines 
in French newspapers declared “Vive La France” 
and “Vive de Gaulle.” Yet, by the time of the first 
Indian explosion in 1974, the test was performed in 
secret, India received worldwide condemnation, and 
New Delhi hastened to explain that this had been a 
“peaceful test.” What had intervened were the nego- 
tiation in 1968 and the entry into force in 1970 of 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. The NPT con- 
verted a state’s acquisition of nuclear weapons from 
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and India were already far along in their programs 
by 1970. The only additional states to acquire and 
maintain nuclear weapons since that time have 
been Pakistan and probably North Korea. Central 
to this situation is the international norm of behav- 
ior against nuclear weapons proliferation estab- 
lished by the NPT. 


THE NONPROLIFERATION BULWARK 

Certainly since the end of the cold war the NPT— 
because of the broad international cooperation it 
requires and the controls that it places on the 
spread and numbers of nuclear weapons—has been 
and remains the principal bulwark against nuclear 
proliferation and nuclear terrorism, given the now 
limited effect of nuclear deterrence. However, it is 
important to understand that the NPT rests on a cen- 
tral bargain: no more nuclear weapons proliferation 
in exchange for commitments by the five NPT 
nuclear weapon states to share peaceful nuclear 
technology and to engage 
in disarmament negotia- 
tions aimed at the even- 
tual elimination of their 
nuclear arsenals. 

The NPT nonnuclear 
weapon states—now 182 
nations—have agreed never 
to acquire nuclear weapons in exchange for peace- 
ful nuclear technology cooperation and a commit- 
ment to nuclear disarmament by the recognized 
nuclear weapon states. The NPT was not designed to 
establish “nuclear apartheid,” to use the words of a 
former Indian foreign minister, permanently autho- 
rizing great-power status and nuclear arms for a 
small group of states and assigning the rest of the 
world to permanent second-class status. 

For understandable political reasons, maintain- 
ing both ends of this central bargain is vitally 
important to the long-term viability of the NPT. If 
most of the world is to remain committed to 
eschewing nuclear weapons, those states that are 
allowed to have them under the NpT—at least for 
the foreseeable future—must take seriously their 
nuclear disarmament commitments to preserve the 


political balance underlying the treaty. 








The NPT has never seemed weaker or its 
future less certain. And if the treaty should 
fail, it is too complex to be resuscitated. 





commitment by the NPT nuclear weapon states 
never to attack NPT nonnuclear states with nuclear 
weapons (called a “negative security assurance,” or 
NSA); a treaty prohibiting the further production of 
nuclear explosive or fissionable material (a Fissile 
Material Cutoff Treaty, or FMCT); and drastic reduc- 
tions in the numbers of nuclear weapons in exis- 
tence worldwide so that nuclear weapons become 
downgraded in political value and no longer serve 
as the distinguishing factor between “great powers” 
and other states. 

At the 1995 Review and Extension Conference, 
which voted to make the NPT permanent, these 
nuclear disarmament commitments were recorded 
in a document agreed to by all NPT parties, includ- 
ing the five nuclear weapon states. This agreement, 
the “Statement of Principles and Objectives of 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation and Disarmament,” was 
the political condition for making the treaty’s non- 
proliferation obligations permanent. It called for a 
Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty by 1996, repeated 
the other disarmament 
obligations mentioned 
above, and added several 
objectives, including uni- 
versality of NPT member- 
ship (primarily aimed at 
Israel), more nuclear weapons-free-zone agree- 
ments, and improved NPT verification. 

The NPT nuclear weapon states also formally 
expressed commitments to “negative security assur- 
ances,” but these were not made legally binding as 
many parties had urged. The nonnuclear states’ idea 
in 1995 was that if they were going to accept a legal 
commitment never to have nuclear weapons, the 
effect of making the treaty permanent, the NPT 
nuclear weapon states should legally commit not to 
attack them with such weapons. 

At the review conference in 2000, in the final 
document agreed to by all NPT parties, the provi- 
sions of the Statement of Principles were essentially 
repeated and several new nuclear disarmament 
commitments added. Among the added items were 
a commitment to a Fissile Material Cutoff Treaty by 
the time of the 2005 review conference (thereby 


THE NPT AT RISK 

Implementation of the 1995 Statement of Princi- 
ples by the nuclear weapon states, particularly the 
United States, since then has not been exemplary, 
and implementation of the additional steps 
approved in 2000 has been nonexistent. 

The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty was signed in 
1996, but the us Senate rejected it in 1999, and the 
current administration has stated that it does not 
support its ratification. The United Kingdom, France, 
and Russia have ratified the CTBT. But the treaty’s 
entry into force will only be possible with us ratifi- 
cation, both because the treaty requires it and 
because the United States must take the lead for 
entry into force to happen. Negotiations on a Fissile 
Material Cutoff Treaty have not even begun and will 
obviously not be completed by the May 2005 review 
conference. There have been no new commitments 
to actual nuclear weapons reductions since 1994. 
The United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Russia all maintain national policies reserving the 
right to use nuclear weapons first even against NPT 
nonnuclear weapon states, contrary to the 1995 neg- 
ative security assurances. The United States has with- 
drawn from the ABM Treaty. In 1998, India and 
Pakistan conducted a series of nuclear weapons tests, 
undermining the NPT from the outside. 

The political value of nuclear weapons, mean- 
while, remains as high as ever. North Korea has 
withdrawn from the NPT and, according to press 
reports, has built six to eight nuclear weapons. Iran 
is likely pursuing a nuclear weapons program from 
within the NPT, to which it remains for now a sig- 
natory. Japan and, to a lesser extent, South Korea 
could become nuclear weapon states in response to 
a clear demonstration of North Korean nuclear 
weapon capability. 

In short, the NPT has never seemed weaker or its 
future less certain. And if the treaty should fail, it is 
too complex to be resuscitated. The nuclear night- 
mare world that President Kennedy feared would 
become a reality. 


AN AMERICAN RESPONSE 

What should be done about this? The 2005 five- 
year review conference scheduled for May is fast 
approaching, and the worldwide nuclear proliferation 
situation gradually but steadily grows more grave. 
There are several steps the United States should take 
in the near future that, combined with tough enforce- 
ment policies toward Iran and others and a serious 
attempt to deal with North Korea, could turn this 
ever more dangerous situation around. The United 
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States could announce its intention to take these 
steps at the May review conference, producing a 
highly positive outcome there. In addition, there is 
one step the United States should not take. 

First, the president should announce that his 
administration will seek Senate advice and consent 
to ratify the CTBT. If President Bush decided to sup- 
port the comprehensive test ban and call for its rat- 
ification, it would surely pass the Senate, since 
almost all the votes against the treaty in 1999 were 
cast by Republican senators. us ratification would 
open the door to the CTBT” entry into force in the 
not-too-distant future. The ban on testing is fully 
verifiable ‘and the American nuclear stockpile is and 
will remain reliable without tests. Senators could 
assure themselves of this by an extensive review dur- 
ing ratification hearings. Nothing would do more to 
strengthen the NPT and thereby advance American 
security than a decision by the United States to join 
the CTBT. Indeed, a CTBT has been considered the 
sine qua non evidence of NPT nuclear weapon states’ 
observance of their NPT disarmament obligations. It 
is also an important nonproliferation tool since it 
would prevent any further development or acquisi- 
tion of sophisticated modern nuclear weapons. 

News reports on February 7, 2005, disclosed that 
Us scientists have begun designing a new generation 
of nuclear weapons meant to be sturdier and more 
reliable and durable. Arms control advocates 
attacked the program as unnecessary and dangerous 
in that it could start a new arms race if it led to a 
revival of nuclear testing. The United States has been 
living with a moratorium on nuclear weapons tests 
since 1992; none of the five NPT nuclear weapon 
states has conducted testing since 1996. Adminis- 
tration officials responded to the criticisms by insist- 
ing that the program’ purpose is to be able to readily 
certify nuclear weapons as safe and reliable for the 
indefinite future and to do so without nuclear test- 
ing. Officials said President Bushs policy is to main- 
tain the moratorium. Assuming the officials meant 
what they said, then it is contrary to Us security 
interests not to ratify the CTBT. If the policy is to sup- 
port the moratorium, then the United States can 
protect itself much better with the full CTBT interna- 
tional monitoring system entirely operational. That 
can only happen when the treaty enters into force. 

The second step the United States should take is 
to declare that it is prepared to sign a legally bind- 
ing protocol to the NPT containing the negative 
security assurance. This would have the effect of 
changing us national policy, which currently 
reserves the right to introduce nuclear weapons into 
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a conflict even against NPT nonnuclear weapon 
states. It is important to bring US, British, French, 
and Russian national policies into line with this 
commitment made to support the NPT. The nuclear 
weapon states should legally bind themselves never 
to use nuclear arms against NPT nonnuclear weapon 
states, whose obligation not to acquire nuclear arms 
already is legally binding. 

Third, the United States should announce that it 
is prepared to vigorously pursue a verifiable Fissile 
Material Cutoff Treaty. The us proposal for a FMCT 
now on the table in Geneva has no verification pro- 
visions. As a result, other NPT a do not con- 
sider it a serious gesture. 

Fourth, the United States should announce that 
it will propose to restart the Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Talks (START), which were initiated by President 
Reagan in 1981 but have been shut down for several 
years now. The START I Treaty, which was signed in 
1991 and entered into force ın 1994, reduced the 
nuclear weapons of the United States and Russia by 
50 percent (and eliminated weapons left on the ter- 
ritories of Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union). The START 11 Treaty, 
which was signed in 1993 but did not enter into 
force, would have carried the us-Russia reductions 
to the two-thirds level. A START 111 Framework that 
the United States and Russia agreed to in 1997 was 
never implemented. The 2002 Treaty of Moscow 
does not call for any reduction in nuclear weapons, 
much to the dissatisfaction of the Russians, and in 
effect the START process was terminated. 

Finally, while the United States continues diplo- 
matic efforts to promote other nations’ NPT compli- 
ance, it should remove from the table the option of 
military action against Iran. To conduct military 
strikes against Iran for the purpose of enforcing the 
NPT and terminating the Iranian nuclear weapons 
program would cause a fatal blow to the NPT. fran 
would, of course, immediately withdraw from the 
treaty, and so would a number of other states. If 
having NPT obligations risks a us military attack 
some day, at least in theory, why would any state 
wish to remain a party—especially when the United 
States does not observe its own NPT obligations? A 
military attack on Iran would open wide the door 
of nuclear proliferation, which would never be 
closed again. And it should be noted that after the 
current administration's failure to negotiate with 
North Korea in 2001 and 2002, after the inclusion 
of that state in the “amis of evil” declaration along 
with Iran and Iraq ın early 2002, and more or less 


contemporaneously with the mvasion of Iraq, 
North Korea withdrew from the NPT and recom- 
menced its shut-down nuclear weapons program. 
Military action against North Korea is highly 
impractical ın that North Korean conventional 
forces arrayed along the border essentially hold 
hostage the 14 million people of Seoul, less than 20 
miles distant. Both rewards and punishments must 
accompany an effective NPT regime, but threatening 
military action is almost always counterproductive 
in enforcing nonproliferation. 


RENEWING THE BARGAIN 

If the United States took these positive steps, the 
result would be a greatly invigorated.NPT and con- 
siderably enhanced American security. One of the 
important near-term steps necessary to prevent the 
NPT's undermining from within—as Iran appears to 
be contemplating—is to restrict access to the 
nuclear fuel cycle (uranium enrichment and the 
chemical reprocessing of spent nuclear fuel for plu- 
tonium) through some multilateral arrangement. 
These fuel processes are important for nuclear 
power production but they can also be used in 
nuclear arms production. President Bush has pro- 
posed that the multinational Nuclear Suppliers 
Group withhold nuclear fuel from countries that do 
not currently possess nuclear fuel cycle technolo- 
gies unless they agree to forswear their right to this 
technology; IAEA Director General ElBaradei has 
proposed multilateral ownership of fuel cycle tech- 
nologies to supply such nations. Under both con- 
cepts cooperating nations would be supplied with 
nuclear fuel at guaranteed low rates. 

If the nuclear weapon states appear to be living 
up to their end of the NPT’s central bargain, they 
will have a much better chance of persuading non- 
nuclear weapon states to restrict access to the fuel 
cycle, which until now has been guaranteed under 
the treaty. If the NPT’s central bargain can be rein- 
vigorated in this review year, the treaty could be 
more than stabilized: it could be made stronger. It 
could become the instrument of international secu- 
rity that it was designed to be, thereby helping 
immeasurably to address the threat of nuclear 
weapons in the hands of rogue states and terrorist 
groups by effectively mobilizing the entire world 
behind the principle of nonproliferation. Ulti- 
mately, a truly strong and effective NPT regime 
could banish President Kennedy’s nightmare for- 
ever and dramatically reduce the risk that the hor- 
rors of Hiroshima will ever be repeated. E 
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The Seven Myths of Nuclear Terrorism 


MATTHEW BUNN AND ANTHONY WIER 


| 
|: early 2003, Osama bin Laden sought and material and the ability to steal it—is difficult. Even 


received from a radical Saudi cleric a religious after acquiring nuclear material, building a nuclear 
ruling, or fatwa, that the use of a nuclear bomb bomb, or setting off a stolen bomb, would be a great 
against US civilians would be permissible under challenge. 
Islamic law—indeed mandatory—if i it were the only Many policy makers and analysts appear to 


means to stop US actions against Muslims. “If a believe that these difficulties are so great that the 
bomb that killed 10 milhon of them and burned as danger of terrorists carrying out a nuclear attack is 
much of their land as they have burned Muslims’ vanishingly small—unless, perhaps, they were 


land were dropped on them, it would be permissi- sponsored by a state with nuclear capabilities. As 
ble,” the ruling held. Also in 2003, proceedings in a Karl-Heinz Kamp, a noted European security ana- 
Russian criminal case revealed that a Russian busi- lyst put it, “religious zealots or political extremists 
nessman had been offering $750,000 for stolen may present many dangers, but wielding nuclear 
weapon-grade plutonium and had made contact bombs and killing hundreds of thousands of inno- 
with residents of the closed city of Sarov, home of cent people 1s not one of them.” 
one of Russias premier nuclear weapons laborato- Unfortunately, this view is profoundly wrong. 
ries, to try to arrange a deal. While a nuclear attack would by no means be easy 
The terrorists are racing to get a nuclear bomb— for terrorists to carry out, the probability that ter- 
and the removal of their sanctuary in Afghanistan rorists could succeed in doing so is large enough to 


has not stopped their efforts. What is needed now justify doing “everything in our power,” in Presi- 
is a fast-paced global effort to lock down every dent Bush's words, to prevent it. 

nuclear weapon and every kilogram of plutonium If world leaders were convinced that the risk of 
and highly enriched uranium (HEU) before terror- a terrorist nuclear attack on a major city 1s sub- 
ists and criminals can get to them. The agreement stantial, and that there are actions they could take 
on securing nuclear stockpiles reached at the Bush- that would dramatically reduce that risk, they pre- 
Putin summit in February 2005 represents a sumably would act, and act swiftly, to diminish this 
promising first step—but sustained and energetic deadly threat. Therefore, dispelling the key myths 
follow-through from the highest levels will be that lead officials and policy elites to downplay the 


needed for President George W. Bush and Russian danger is crucial to building momentum for an 

President Vladimir Putin to seize the opportunity effective response. Each of these myths, like all 

to leave, as a lasting legacy, a world with a greatly myths, contains an element of truth, but each is a 

reduced danger of nuclear terrorism. dangerously weak proposition on which to rest the 
The use of an actual nuclear bomb would be world’s security against nuclear attack. 


among the most difficult types of attack for terror- 

ists to accomplish. Getting a nuclear bomb or the WHAT TERRORISTS WANT 

nuclear material to make one—particularly making The first myth is that terrorists are not especially 

the connection with people with access to such interested in staging a nuclear catastrophe. Before 
the 9-11 attacks, it was often said that “terrorists 


is want a lot of people watching, but not a lot of peo- 
MATTHEW BUNN and ANTHONY WIER, on the staff of the Man- » : 

agıng the Atom Project at Harvard Universitys Kennedy School ple oa: mused argued a Pona Yenir 
of Government, are the coauthors of Securing the Bomb: An remain focused on violence at relatively modest 
Agenda for Action (2004). scales, and would be highly unlikely to pursue the 
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incineration of an ‘entire city in a nuclear blast. A 
large number of security experts outside the United 
States still appear to believe that a serious terrorist 
effort to inflict destruction far beyond the scale of 
the World Trade Center or Pentagon attacks is 
highly unlikely. 

This conclusion is correct for the vast majority 
of the world’s terrorist groups. But Al Qaeda and the 
global jihadist network it has spawned are different. 
They are focused on a global struggle, for which the 
immense power of nuclear weapons might be seen 
as necessary, not a local battle for which such 
weapons are unneeded. They have gone to consid- 
erable lengths to justify to their supporters and 
audiences the use of mass violence, including the 
mass killing of innocent civilians. And they have 
explicitly set inflicung the maximum possible dam- 
age on the United States and its allies as one of their 
organizational goals. 

Al Qaeda’s followers believe that they, in effect, 
brought down the Soviet Union—that the 
mujahideen’s success in forcing the Soviet Union 
from Afghanistan was a key factor leading to the 
Soviet collapse. And they appear to believe that the 
United States, too, is a “paper tiger” that can be 
driven to collapse—that the 9-11 attacks inflicted 
grievous damage on US economic power, and that 
still larger blows are needed to bring the United 
States down. As bin Laden put it in a message to his 
followers in December 2001, “America is in retreat 
by the grace of God Almighty and economic attri- 
tion is continuing up to today. But it needs further 
blows. The young men need to seek out the nodes 
of the American economy and strike the enemys 
nodes.” The notion that major blows could cause 
the collapse of the United States is, in essence, Al 
Qaeda’s idea of how it will achieve victory. A 
nuclear blast incinerating an American city would 
be exactly the kind of blow Al Qaeda wants. 

From long before the 2003 fatwa, bin Laden and 
the global jihadist network have made their desire 
for nuclear weapons for use against the United 
States and its allies explicit, by both word and deed. 
Bin Laden has called the acquisition of weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) a “religious duty.” Inter- 
cepted Al Qaeda communications reportedly have 
referred to inflicting a “Hiroshima” on the United 
States. Al Qaeda operatives have made repeated 
attempts to buy stolen nuclear material from which 
to make a nuclear bomb. They have tried to recruit 
nuclear weapon scientists to help them. The exten- 
sive downloaded materials on nuclear weapons 
(and crude bomb design drawings) found in Al 


Qaeda camps in Afghanistan make clear the group's 
continuing desire for a nuclear capability. 


GETTING THE BOMB 

A second myth, apparently believed by many 
officials, is that the nuclear materials required to 
make a bomb are nearly impossible for terrorists to 
obtain. Former Undersecretary of State John Bolton, 
for example, told the Washington Post that there had 
been no “significant risk of a Russian nuclear 
weapon getting into terrorist hands” for “some 
number of years,” because of both Russia's own 
efforts to upgrade nuclear security and US assis- 
tance. Similarly, in December 2003, Russian Deputy 
Minister of Atomic Energy Sergei Antipov argued 
that “the nuclear thief does not stand a chance in 
Russia: it is nearly impossible to steal nuclear mate- 
rials, let alone of weapons grade, such as plutonium 
or enriched uranium.” 

The reality, however, is that not only do nuclear 
thieves stand a chance in Russia (and elsewhere), 
they have repeatedly been successful, stealing 
weapons-usable nuclear material without setting off 
any alarm or detector. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency database of illicit trafficking incidents 
includes 18 cases of seizure of stolen HEU or pluto- 
nium confirmed by the states involved, and more 
cases are known to have occurred that the relevant 
states have not been willing to confirm. In one case 
in 1992, for example, a worker at a facility manufac- 
turing fuel from 90 percent-enriched uranium 
exploited an accounting system designed to write off 
missing material as normal waste, stealing 1.5 kilo- 
grams (3.3 pounds) of HEU in a series of small, unno- 
ticed thefts. 

Unfortunately, around the world stocks of poten- 
tial bomb material are dangerously insecure. In Rus- 
sia, security for the many thousands of nuclear 
weapons and hundreds of tons of potential bomb 
material left over from the cold war has improved 
significantly, but tight budgets still mean broken 
alarms that do not get fixed and security forces 
without adequate body armor and communications 
equipment. Security culture remains a difficult 
problem, not only in Russia but around the world, 
with employees propping open security doors for 
convenience, and guards patrolling without ammu- 
nition in their guns to avoid accidental firing inci- 
dents. Yet these systems must defeat outsider and 
insider threats that are frighteningly high. 

Elsewhere, some 130 civilian research reactors in 
more than 40 countries still use HEU as their fuel. 
Many have no more security than a night watch- 


man and a chain-link fence. The nuclear stockpile 
in Pakistan is heavily guarded, but faces deadly 
threats from armed remnants of Al Qaeda in the 
country and senior nuclear insiders who have mar- 
keted nuclear bomb technology around the globe. 
In short, the problem of insecure nuclear stockpiles 
is not just a Russia problem, it is a global problem. 

Making connections between the terrorists or hos- 
tile states that might want stolen nuclear materials 
and the insiders in a position to steal them—or to 
provide information that would help outsiders steal 
them—seems to have been difficult in the past. 
Thieves who have stolen nuclear material have often 
had no particular buyer in mind, and have been 
caught as a result of their clumsy efforts to find a 
buyer. But the world cannot rely on criminals and 
terrorists failing to figure out how to make these con- 
nections. Given the case of the Russian businessman 
offering hundreds of thousands of dollars to anyone 
who could steal 
weapons-grade plu- 
tonium for sale to a 
foreign client, as 
well as cases of ter- 
rorist scouts suc- 
ceeding in finding 
out where Russian nuclear warhead storage sites 
were and where and when nuclear warhead transport 
trains were moving, critical linkages already appear 
to be occurring. 

Moreover, substantial smuggling networks are 
shipping a wide variety of contraband back and 
forth across Russia’s borders to the Central Asian 
states and beyond; for example, much of the bur- 
geoning Afghan heroin crop is believed to be 
shipped through Central Asia and Russia to mar- 
kets in Europe. If even one of the cross-border 
criminal connections made by such means were 
successfully used to market stolen nuclear material 
to the terrorists seeking to get it, the world could 
face a devastating catastrophe. 


MAKING THE BOMB 

Kamp, the European security analyst, has argued 
that “actually building [a crude nuclear weapon] is 
extremely difficult. A number of countries with vast 
resources and expertise, such as Iraq, have struggled 
unsuccessfully to produce one. It is difficult to imag- 
ine that a small terrorist group would find bomb- 
building any easier.” This third myth about nuclear 
terrorism conflates the difficulty of producing the 
nuclear material needed for a bbmb—the key area 
on which Iraq spent billions of dollars—with the dif- 





The belief that terrorists would need the help of a 
state to gain a nuclear capability is simply wrong. 
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ficulty of making a bomb once the material is in 
hand. (The cIa, for example, has estimated that 
obtaining stolen nuclear material from abroad would 
have cut the time Iraq required to make a bomb 
from years to months.) 

The argument also misses the crucial distinction 
between making a safe, reliable, and efficient 
nuclear weapon suitable for delivery by a missile or 
a fighter aircraft—that is, the kind of nuclear 
weapon that a typical state would want for its arse- 
nal, the design and construction of which would 
require substantial scientific and technical exper- 
tise—and the far simpler task of making a crude, 
unsafe, unreliable terrorist nuclear explosive that 
might be delivered by truck or boat. 

If enough HEU is gathered in the same place at 
the same time, a nuclear chain reaction will occur. 
Indeed, considerable care has to be taken to prevent 


this from happening accidentally. The only trick to 


making this nu- 
clear chain reac- 
tion a nuclear 
explosion is getting 
the material to- 
gether fast enough. 
The atomic bomb 
that obliterated the Japanese city of Hiroshima at 
the end of World War II was a cannon that fired a 
projectile of HEU into rings of HEU—a “gun-type” 
bomb. The basic principles that need to be under- 
stood to make this kind of bomb are widely avail- 
able in the open literature. 

It is impossible to make an effective gun-type 
bomb with plutonium. Hence, if the terrorists had 
plutonium, or if the amount of HEU they had avail- 
able was too small for a gun-type weapon, they 
would have to build an “implosion type” weapon. An 
implosion weapon uses a set of precisely shaped 
explosives arranged around a less-than-critical mass 
of HEU or plutonium to crush the atoms of material 
closer together, thereby setting off the nuclear chain 
reaction. 

Designing and building an implosion bomb 
would be a significantly greater challenge for a ter- 
rorist group. But the possibility that terrorists could 
make at least a crude implosion bomb is very real— 
particularly if they obtained knowledgeable help, 
which they have been actively trying to do. 

Repeated examinations of the question, “Could 
resourceful terrorists design and build a crude 
nuclear bomb if they had the needed nuclear mate- 
rial?” by nuclear weapons experts in the United 
States and elsewhere have concluded that the answer 
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is “yes”—for either type of nuclear bomb. These con- 
clusions were drawn before the 9-11 attacks demon- 
strated the sophistication and careful planning and 
intelligence gathering of which Al Qaeda is capable. 

A detailed examination in 1977 by the us Office 
of Technology Assessment, drawing on all the rele- 
vant classified information, summed up the situa- 
tion: “A small group of people, none of whom have 
ever had access to the classified literature, could 
possibly design and build a crude nuclear explosive 
device. They would not necessarily require a great 
deal of technological equipment or have to under- 
take any experiments. Only modest machine-shop 
facilities that could be contracted for without arous- 
ing suspicion would be required. The financial 
resources for the acquisition of necessary equip- 
ment on open markets need not exceed a fraction 
of a million dollars. The group would have to 
include, at a minimum, a person capable of 








actively attempted to recruit such help. For example, 
bin Laden and his deputy, Ayman al-Zawahiri, met at 
length with two senior Pakistani nuclear weapons 
experts, Sultan Bashiruddin Mahmood and Chaudari 
Abdul Majeed—both Taliban sympathizers with 
extreme Islamic views—and pressed them for infor- 
mation on making nuclear weapons. Similarly, in 
2000, an official of Russia’s National Security Coun- 
cil reported that the Taliban regime had attempted to 
recruit a nuclear expert from a Russian facility. 

The world has also seen confirmed an extraordi- 
nary leakage of nuclear technology from Pakistan, 
including designs for uranium-ennchment cen- 
trifuges, components for such centrifuges, complete 
centrifuges apparently taken from Pakistan’s own 
enrichment plant, consulting services for any prob- 
lems the buyers might have, and even: actual nuclear 
weapon blueprints. The leakers were apparently 
motivated both by money and by Islamic fervor. 


researching and under- Extreme Islamic views, 
standing the literature in including sympathy for 
several fields and a jack- ; ..., Al Qaeda and the Tal- 
E O Some have said that the easiest way to bring Ta ame oea 

Given the importance nuclear material into the United States monplace in Pakistans 
of the question of would be to hide it in a bale of marijuana. military and nuclear 
whether terrorists could establishment, as they 
design and make a are in broader Pakistani 


nuclear explosive, the answer has not been left to 
analysis alone, but has been subjected to “experi- 
ment” as well. In the 1960s, in an experiment spon- 
sored by the Atomic Energy Commission, three 
recent physics graduates with no prior knowledge of 
nuclear weapons, nuclear materials, or explosives, 
and no access to classified information, successfully 
designed a workable implosion bomb. More recently, 
Senator Joseph Biden (D-DE), when serving as chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
asked the three us nuclear weapons laboratories 
whether terrorists, if they had the nuclear material, 
could make a crude but workable nuclear bomb. 
They answered “yes.” Senator Biden reports that 
within a few months after he asked the question, the 
laboratories had actually built a gun-type device, 
using only components that, except for the nuclear 
material itself, were off the shelf and commercially 
available without breaking any laws The device was 
brought into a secure Senate hearing room to demon- 
strate the gravity of the threat. 

Having help from someone familiar with nuclear 
weapon design and construction would certainly be 
useful to terrorists trying to build a bomb—as would 
having actual bomb blueprints—though neither 
would be essential. Al Qaeda and its allies have 


society. Abdul Qadeer Khan, the former head of Pak- 
istan’s nuclear weapons program who confessed to 
leading this clandestine nuclear network, is a strident 
nationalist prone to harsh Islamic rhetoric. In 1984, 
Khan spoke of his opposition to “all the Western 
countries” as “enemies of Islam.” He discussed the 
possibility that nuclear technology might be shared 
among Islamic countries, specifically mentioning 
Iraq, Libya, and Iran. 

The possibility that Al Qaeda has access to com- 
plete blueprints for an implosion-type nuclear 
explosive—or may soon obtain such access—is 
very real. Of course, even with a working design, 
and even if the nuclear material could be acquired, 
manufacturing a weapon to the specifications called 
for in the design would not be a trivial task. But the 
potential availability of a nuclear bomb recipe rein- 
forces the urgency of keeping the ingredients 
needed to make that recipe out of terrorist hands. 


STEALING THE BOMB 

A terrorist group that gained receipt of a stolen 
nuclear weapon would face somewhat different chal- 
lenges. The difficulty of setting off a stolen weapon 
would depend substantially on the specifics of the 
weapon's design. Many us nuclear weapons are 


equipped with “permissive action links” (PALs), 
which are effectively electronic locks, intended to 
make it difficult to detonate the weapon without first 
inserting an authorized code. Modern versions also 
have “limited try” features that will permanently dis- 
able the weapon if the wrong code is entered too 
many times, or if attempts are made to tamper with 
or bypass the lock. Older versions do not have all of 
these features, and therefore would provide some- 
what less of an obstacle to a terrorist group attempt- 
ing to detonate a stolen weapon it had acquired. 
Unfortunately, what little information is publicly 
available suggests that earlier Soviet-designed 
weapons, especially older tactical weapons, may not 
be equipped with modern versions of safeguards 
against unauthorized use. In both the United States 
and Russia, thousands of nuclear weapons, particu- 
larly older varieties, have been dismantled in recent 
years, and it is likely that the bulk of the most dan- 
gerous weapons lacking modem safeguards have 
been destroyed. But neither country has made any 
commitment to destroy all of these weapons. Nuclear 
powers such as Pakistan, India, and China are not 
believed to incorporate equivalents to modern PALs 
in their weapons, although many of these weapons 
are probably stored in partly disassembled form. 
Perhaps even more than in building a crude 
nuclear device of their own, terrorists seeking to 
detonate a stolen weapon would benefit greatly 
from the help of a knowledgeable insider, if such 
help could be procured. It may well be that an 
insider willing to help in stealing a weapon in the 
first place might also be willing to help in provid- 
ing important information related to setting the 
weapon off. In the case of a weapon equipped with 
a modern PAL, without the actual use codes most 
insiders, too, would not be able to provide ready 
means to overcome the lock and use the weapon. 
But if they could not figure out how to detonate 
a stolen weapon, terrorists might still remove the 
nuclear material from it and seek to fashion it into a 
bomb. If the weapon were a modern, highly effi- 
cient design using a modest amount of nuclear 
material, the material contained in it might not be 
enough for a crude, inefficient terrorist bomb. In 
any case, terrorists who had a stolen nuclear 
weapon would be in a position to make fearsome 
threats—for no one would know for sure whether 
they could set it off or not. The bottom line is that 
if a sophisticated terrorist group gained control of 
a stolen nuclear bomb or enough nuclear material 
to make one, there would be little grounds for con- 
fidence that they would be unable to use it. 
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THE SEARCH FOR SPONSORS 

A fourth myth is that the only plausible way that 
terrorists could get a nuclear bomb or the ability to 
make one is from a state. Richard Butler, the Aus- 
tralian diplomat who once headed the United 
Nations inspectors in Iraq, put this belief simply: 
“It is virtually certain that any acquisition by a ter- 
rorist group of nuclear explosive capability could 
be achieved only through the assistance of a state 
in possession of that capability—either given 
directly or provided by individuals within that state 
who have slipped out of its legal control.” 

This belief appears to be widespread within the 
Bush administration, and it determines the policy 
prescription: if the principal danger of terrorists’ 
acquiring weapons of mass destruction is that hos- 
tile states might provide them, then the key element 
of the solution is to take on those hostile states and 
make sure that they do not provide them. This is © 
the idea that animates the preemptive doctrine laid 
out in the administration’s National Security Strat- 
egy, and it was fundamental to the argument for 
going to war with Iraq. 

Indeed, although the president has warned again 
and again of the danger that terrorists might get 
weapons of mass destruction, the key policy pre- 
scription he draws in speech after speech is that the 
United States must take on hostile states before they 
provide such weapons to terrorists. It is this myth— 
the supposed need of state sponsorship—that above 
all others has led many of the most senior officials 
of the Us government to place only modest priority 
on securing the world’s stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons and materials. 

In fact, the belief that terrorists would need the 
help of a state to gain a nuclear capability is simply 
wrong. As has been shown, even without any help 
from a state, without access to the classified litera- 
ture, and potentially without any detailed knowl- 
edge of the relevant technical fields before they 
began their research, a small but dedicated and 
resourceful terrorist group could very plausibly 
design and build at least a crude nuclear bomb. And 
the danger that they could get the nuclear material 
needed to do so is very real. 

Whatever measures are taken to reduce the 
already low chance that hostile states will actively 
decide to give nuclear weapons or the materials and 
expertise to make them to terrorists, such steps will 
do nothing to address the dozens of other terrorist 
pathways to the bomb around the world. These 
other pathways are opened by inadvertence rather 
than by conscious hostile acts by foreign powers— 
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and they can only be successfully addressed by 
cooperation on a global scale. Wherever there is a 
cache of unsecured nuclear material, there is a vul- 
nerability that an effective war on catastrophic ter- 
rorism must address—and quickly. 


THE DEFENSE OF BORDERS 

A fifth mistaken belief is that it is possible to put 
in place around the United States and other major 
countries a security cordon that can reduce to a low 
level the risk that nuclear weapons and materials 
might be smuggled in. Customs and Border Protec- 
tion Commissioner Robert C. Bonner, for example, 
was already arguing in mid-2002 that the measures 
the US Customs Service had taken since the 9-11 
attacks had made it “much, much, much less likely” 
that “an international terrorist organization could 
smuggle in... any kind of radiological material or 
any kind of nuclear device.” 

Putting radiation detectors in place at US ports 
and airports, and at facilities that ship to the United 
States, has been the subject of substantial invest- 
ment since 9-11 
(though far less invest- 
ment than would be 
needed to have a good 
chance of detecting 
even those things 
brought in by the most 
obvious routes). The millions of cargo containers 
that carry a large fraction of Us imports every year 
have been a particular focus of such efforts. 

While some investment in improving border 
detection capabilities is certainly worthwhile, this last 
line of defense will always be a very porous one. The 
physics of nuclear materials and nuclear weapons, 
the geography of the huge and complex American 
borders, and the economics of the global flow of peo- 
ple and goods conspire to make the terrorists’ job 
easy and the defenders’ job very difficult. Once 
stolen, the nuclear material for a bomb could be any- 
where, and it is very difficult to detect, especially if 
shielding is used to limit radiation emissions. 

Typical nuclear weapons are not large, and could 
readily be smuggled across America’s or other 
nations’ borders. The nuclear material needed for a 
bomb could easily fit in a suitcase. Even an assem- 
bled bomb could fit in a van, a cargo container, or 
a yacht sailed into a us harbor. Or the materials 
could be smuggled in and the bomb built at the site 
of its intended use. Terrorists have routinely used 
truck bombs that were physically larger than even 
a crude terrorist nuclear bomb would need to be. 





The good news is that nuclear terrorism 
is a largely solvable problem. 





America’s borders stretch for thousands of miles, 
and millions of trucks, trains, ships, and airplanes 
in which nuclear material might be hidden cross 
them every year. Hundreds of thousands of illegal 
immigrants and thousands of tons of illegal drugs 
cross US borders every year, despite billions of dol- 
lars of investment in trying to stop them. (Some 
have said that the easiest way to bring nuclear mate- 
rial into the United States would be to hide it in a 
bale of marijuana.) Every nation’s border is vulner- 
able to various types of illicit movement, be it 
drugs, terrorists, or the material needed to unleash 
nuclear terror. 

The radiation from plutonium, and especially 
from HEU, is weak and difficult to detect at any sig- 
nificant distance, particularly if the material is sur- 
rounded with shielding. Technology does exist, and 
is being further developed, to make it possible to 
detect HEU or plutonium in objects right in front of 
the detectors (as might be possible at controlled 
border crossings), including finding hidden nuclear 
material in everything from airline baggage to cargo 
containers. Programs 
are now under way to 
put these kinds of 
detection capabilities 
into place at an increas- 
ing number of sites. 

But these capabilities 
should not be exaggerated. While us Customs offi- 
cers have been equipped with “radiation pagers,” 
these would have essentially no chance of detecting 
HEU with even minor shielding, even if it were in a 
bag directly in front of the inspector. More sophis- 
ticated equipment that can detect both HEU and plu- 
tonium is being purchased—but it will be years 
before such equipment is installed and in use at all 
the major ports and border crossings into the 
United States. 

Two points are crucial to understand. First, 
inspecting cargo as it arrives in the United States is 
not good enough: if a bomb were on a boat sailing 
into a major US harbor, it could wreak horrible dev- 
astation before the ship ever pulled up to the dock 
to be inspected. That is why many of the new ini- 
tiatives after the 9-11 attacks involve putting detec- 
tors in place at foreign ports that ship to the United 
States. But it will take an immense and continuing 
effort to ensure that detection at these ports 1s effec- 
tive, that there are no ready possibilities for bribing 
a customs official to let a container through unin- 
spected and that already inspected containers can- 
not be tampered with. 


Second, and more fundamentally, the number of 
possible pathways to smuggle a nuclear bomb or its 
ingredients into the United States is immense, and 
intelligent adversaries will choose whichever path- 
way remains undefended. If an effective system 
were put in place to make it very difficult to get 
nuclear material into the country ın a cargo con- 
tainer without detection—and the country is a long 
way from that point today—then terrorists would 
bring their bomb in on a yacht, a fishing boat, or by 
some other means. 

None of this is to say that the United States and 
other countries should not invest in attempting to 
make the nuclear smuggler’s job as difficult as pos- 
sible; they should. But it will never be possible to be 
confident in this last-ditch line of defense: the length 
of borders, the diversity of means of transport, and 
the ease of shielding radiation from plutonium or 
HEU all improve the odds too much for the terrorists. 
All that realistically can be hoped for 1s to make the 
easiest paths for terrorists more difficult. Primary 
reliance will still have to be placed on the first line 
of defense: keeping nuclear weapons and materials 
from being stolen in the first place. 


THE MILITARY OPTION : 

President Bush and the senior officials of his 
administration repeatedly focus on maintaining the 
offensive against terrorist groups with global reach 
as the key to preventing catastrophic terrorism. As 
the president put it in his 2004 State of the Union 
address: “America is on the offensive against the 
terrorists. . . . As part of the offensive against terror, 
we are also confronting the regimes that harbor and 
support terrorists, and: could supply them with 
nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons. The 
United States and our allies are determined: We 
refuse to live in the shadow of this-ultimate danger.” 

The notion that such an offensive alone will be 
able to dispel this shadow of danger is the sixth myth 
of nuclear terrorism. Certainly it is crucial for the 
United States and its allies to do everything they can 
to destroy terrorist groups that have nuclear ambi- 
tions. A successful offensive, keeping these groups 
constantly on the run and off balance, can greatly 
reduce the likelihood that they would succeed in car- 
rying out a nuclear attack. Indeed, the war on these 
groups launched since 9-11 has undoubtedly led to 
substantial disruptions in their ability to manage and 
carry out large and complex operations. 

But as attack after attack around the world has 
demonstrated, Al Qaeda and a range of loosely affil- 
iated groups retain the ability to carry out deadly 
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strikes. There is little prospect that us intelligence 
on terrorist cells and their operations will ever be 
good enough to be confident that the terrorist oper- 
ation required to assemble a crude nuclear device— 
perhaps only a cell of a few resourceful people, a 
machine shop, and off-the-shelf parts, other than 
the nuclear material itsel{—would be detected and 
destroyed before it could finish its deadly work. 

A strong offense against terrorist groups with 
nuclear ambitions must be a critical part of the 
world’s toolbox in reducing the danger of nuclear 
terrorism. But without a greatly increased effort to 
keep nuclear weapons and materials out of terror- 
ists’ hands in the first place, offensive action cannot 
reduce the threat to an acceptable level. 


WHAT STATES WANT 

The seventh myth applies to states, rather than 
terrorist groups. A number of analysts argue that 
states would not be especially interested in a stolen 
nuclear weapon or stolen material to make one, 
because what they want is an indigenous capability 
to produce the material for as many nuclear 
weapons as they think they need. Like the other 
myths, this myth leads those who believe it to 
downplay the importance of securing nuclear 
weapons and materials so that they cannot be stolen. 

There is little doubt that states would prefer to 
have indigenous nuclear material production capa- 
bilities. But such capabilities are expensive and dif- 
ficult to acquire. History demonstrates that states 
do indeed consider buying a bomb or the materials 
to make one if they believe they can avoid the cost 
and difficulty of putting together their own nuclear 
material production facilities; if they see an urgent 
need to establish a nuclear deterrent before their 
own nuclear material production succeeds; or if 
they face an international nonproliferation effort 
that is making it very difficult to establish their own 
production facilities. 

The case of Iraq is illustrative. Baghdad repeat- 
edly sought to purchase weapons-usable nuclear 
material from sources with connections 1n the for- 
mer Soviet Union. When Iraq realized, after its inva- 
sion of Kuwait, that the United States and an 
international coalition would respond, it launched a 
“crash program” to build one bomb quickly, using 
the HEU it already had from its research reactors; it 
certainly would have been desperately eager to 
receive stolen HEU at that time. 

Iran, too, has sought to purchase nuclear mate- 
rial. Iran put together a substantial procurement 
network to acquire a wide range of technologies 
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and materials related to weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, including from the former Soviet Union. 
Unclassified .us intelligence assessments have 
repeatedly reported that Iran was also seeking to 
purchase stolen fissile material for a nuclear bomb. 

Nor were these unique cases. Australia wanted to 
purchase a nuclear bomb when it was considering the 
nuclear weapons option. Egypt explored the possibil- 
ity of a purchase when it was pursuing a nuclear 
weapons program. Libya, realizing the weakness of its 
own indigenous science and technology base, report- 
edly made repeated attempts to buy a nuclear weapon, 
including an unsuccessful approach to China. The 
more that nonproliferation efforts focus on limiting 
states’ ability to build their own enrichment and repro- 
cessing facilities, the more likely it is that additional 
states will pursue the purchase alternative. 

Ultimately, if worldwide efforts to secure nuclear 
weapons and the materials needed to make them 
fail—creating a situation in which any dictator or 
terrorist who wanted a nuclear bomb could buy its 
essential ingredients on a nuclear black market— 
nothing else the world does to stem the spread of 
nuclear weapons 1s likely to work. 


REDUCING. THE THREAT . 

The good news is that nuclear terrorism is a 
largely solvable problem. Plutonium and HEU—the 
essential ingredients of nuclear bombs—do not 
exist in nature, and are too difficult for terrorist 
groups to plausibly produce themselves. Hence, if 
nuclear bombs and bomb materials can be kept out 
of terrorist hands, nuclear terrorism can be reliably 
prevented: no material, no bomb. 

A comprehensive, multifaceted approach is 
needed to block the terrorist pathway to the bomb. 
Offensive action against terrorist groups and defen- 
sive steps such as nuclear material detection at bor- 
ders have their place in such an effort, but because 
nuclear materials and the activities needed to turn 
them into a bomb may be difficult to detect, both are 
weak reeds to rely on. The greatest leverage in reduc- 
ing this threat is in preventing nuclear material from 
leaving the sites where it is supposed to be in the first 
place. Once it is out the door, the difficulty of find- 
ing and recovering it increases enormously. 

The United States, other countries, and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency have a wide range 
of efforts under way to secure, monitor, and reduce 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons and materials in the 
former Soviet Union and around the world. These 
efforts have had real, demonstrable successes, rep- 
resenting an excellent investment in American and 


world security. Enough material for thousands of 
nuclear weapons has been permanently destroyed. 
Security for scores of vulnerable nuclear sites has 
been demonstrably improved. At least temporary 
civilian employment has been provided for thou- 
sands of nuclear weapons scientists and workers 
who might otherwise have been driven by desper- 
ation to seek to sell their knowledge or the materi- 
als to which they had access. 

Yet, in virtually every aspect of these fies much 
more remains to be done. While us-funded security 
upgrades have been completed at some 70 percent 
of the sites where potential nuclear bomb material 
is located in the former Soviet Union, most of that 
material is in the remaining buildings where even 
the first round of initial upgrades has not yet been 
completed. Less than a fifth of Russia’s stockpile of 
bomb uranium has been destroyed, and the process 
of destroying excess bomb plutonium has not even 
begun. Only a tiny fraction of Russia’s excess nuclear 
weapons experts have yet received self-supporting 
civilian jobs (as opposed to short-term subsidized 
grants). Beyond the former Soviet Union, coopera- 
tive security upgrades are only just beginning, leav- 
ing many sites dangerously vulnerable. 

Current US spending on all cooperative programs 
to secure and dismantle stockpiles of weapons of 
mass destruction around the world is in the range 
of $1 billion per year, supplemented to some degree 
by contributions from Europe and Japan. While 
that amounts to less than one-quarter of one per- 
cent of the us defense budget, the current obstacles 
to faster progress are more political and bureau- 
cratic than budgetary. Disputes over access to sen- 
sitive sites, tax exemptions for threat reduction 
assistance, who pays in the event of an accident, 
and a number of other issues have been allowed to 
fester unresolved. As a result, dozens of sets of 
equipment for a “quick fix” of security at Russia's 
nuclear warhead bunkers are still sitting in ware- 
houses, uninstalled, more than four years after the 
United States delivered them. 

At their February 2005 summit, Presidents Bush 
and Putin issued a promising statement calling for 
expanded and accelerated cooperation to secure 
nuclear stockpiles, warning that nuclear terrorism 
was “one of the gravest threats our two countries 
face.” As the leaders of the two countries that pos- 
sess the vast majority of the world’s nuclear 
weapons and weapons-usable nuclear material, 
Bush and Putin have a historic opportunity, build- 
ing on the February 2005 accord, to lead a global 
partnership to lock down the world’s nuclear stock- 


piles, a step that would dramatically reduce the 
danger of nuclear terrorism. But because the sum- 
mit statement did not resolve any of the key imped- 
iments to progress, sustained and energetic 
presidential leadership on both sides will be needed 
to translate the statement’s words into effective 
action. Many of the needed programs are already in 
place, and the necessary technology largely already 
exists. The key is mustering the political will to 
overcome the obstacles to progress. 

Three steps are urgently needed if the world is to 
win the race to lock down these stockpiles before 
the terrorists and criminals get to them. First, the 
administration’s new Global Threat Reduction Ini- 
tiative (GTRI), focused on removing potential bomb 
material entirely from facilities around the world, 
must be implemented as quickly, flexbly, and com- 
prehensively as possible. It should have as its target 
the removal of potential bomb material from the 
world’s highest-risk facilities within four years. In 
the fall of 2004, the us Congress gave the adminis- 
tration both explicit, flexible authority and some 
additional funding for the GTRI to offer targeted 
incentives to convince facilities around the world 
to give up their weapons-usable material. The 
administration must now apply these tools quickly 
and creatively. At the same time, Congress should 
act to broaden the authority provided in 2004, and 
further boost the available funds. 

Second, the United .States and Russia must acceler- 
ate and strengthen their efforts to secure Russia’ stock- 
piles. Putin should offer expanded access to all but the 
most sensitive areas of nuclear facilities to allow this 
cooperation to proceed, and Bush should offer recip- 
rocal access to comparable areas of us facilities, as he 
pledged to do in his end-of-year press conference in 
2004. The two sides should also quickly agree on 
approaches to carry out needed security upgrades for 
those areas that genuinely are too sensitive for either 
side to allow the others experts to visit, such as using 
photographs and videotapes to confirm that work has 
been done as agreed. The two countmies need to com- 
promise on the problem of liability in the event of an 
accident (the United States has been insisting that Rus- 
sia accept 100 percent of the liability even in the event 
of intentional sabotage by Us personnel). The liability 
issue has already delayed efforts to destroy thousands 
of bombs’ worth of plutonium by several years, and 
could bring the entire edifice of cooperation to secure 
and dismantle cold war stockpiles crashing down if 
not resolved soon: the overall agreement that governs 
this work expires in June 2006, and will not be 
extended unless a compromise is reached. 
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Putin needs to allocate the necessary resources to 
ensure strong security for Russias nuclear stockpiles; 
give his nuclear agencies the mission, authority, and 
resources to set and enforce effective nuclear security 
rules; direct that nuclear weapons and materials be 
consolidated in far fewer buildings and sites, which 
will achieve more security at lower cost; and pledge to 
sustain effective security and accounting for all of Rus- 
sia’s nuclear stockpiles after international assistance 
comes to an end. The high-level us-Russian group 
established at the February 2005 summit should pro- 
vide a venue for pursuing all these critical steps. 

Third, the United States, Russia, and other coun- 
tries must lead a global effort to lock down all the 
vulnerable nuclear caches worldwide that cannot 
simply be removed or eliminated, as quickly as pos- 
sible—and to secure it to standards that ensure that 
these caches are safeguarded against the threats that 
terrorists and criminals have demonstrated they can 
pose. Considerable creativity and perseverance will 
be required to ensure that effective security mea- 
sures are taken in countries such as Pakistan, India, 
Israel, or even China, where ıt is not likely that for- 
eign experts will be allowed to visit the key facili- 
ties to review security or help to improve it. 

Making all this happen will require sustained 
White House leadership. A full-time senior official 
is needed, with the president's ear, to lead the myr- 
iad efforts in the many agencies that are working on 
pieces of the job of blocking the terrorist pathway 
to the bomb, and to keep this issue on the front 
burner at the White House day-in and day-out. 


THE DAY AFTER 

In hearings held after a terrorist nuclear attack to 
determine who was responsible for allowing this 
event to occur and what should be done to prevent it 
from happening again, what would government offi- 
cials and policy makers want to be able to say they 
had done to forestall such a horrible catastrophe? 

The terrorists have made clear that they want 
nuclear weapons, and are working to get them. A 
continuing stream of attacks and intelligence anal- 
yses makes clear that Al Qaeda is regrouping, 
recruiting and training new operatives, and still 
seeking to carry out catastrophic attacks on the 
United States and other countries. President Bush 
has eloquently warned that “history will judge 
harshly those who saw this coming danger but 
failed to act.” The question remains: on the day 
after a terrorist nuclear attack, what will we’ wish 
we had done to prevent it? And why are we not 
doing that now? = 
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Arms Control and American Security 
MICHAEL A. LEVI AND MICHAEL E. O'HANLON 


rms control, for decades a key tool of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, is nearly moribund 
today. Its detractors denounce it as danger- 
ous and outmoded, while its advocates often pin 
high hopes on its ability to fundamentally alter the 
international security environment. Most Ameri- 
cans ignore what appears to be a shrill and unim- 
portant debate. As a result, politicians largely avoid 
acquiring any detailed understanding of the subject. 
This neglect is unhealthy. Arms control is still 
important, because dangerous technologies abound 
and no practical strategy exists whereby one coun- 
try or small group of countries can successfully 
keep us safe from them. Coordinated international 
effort to regulate the development, production, and 
use of the world’s most threatening technologies— 
in other words, arms control—is imperative. But 
the old ways of pursuing arms control are mostly 
obsolete, and the very definition of the term 
requires refinement and reinterpretation. A new 
arms control framework designed for a new world 
is urgently needed. 


A LEGACY OF SUCCESS 

In the years that followed the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, traditional arms control did not die; indeed, 
for a moment, it appeared to flourish. The United 
States and Russia agreed to slash their strategic 
nuclear arsenals through the Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tions Treaty (START) and made rapid progress toward 
a follow-on treaty, START I, while simultaneous uni- 
lateral declarations by Presidents George H. W. Bush 
and Boris Yeltsin led to deeply reduced deployment 
of tactical nuclear weapons, particularly by the 
United States. South Africa, which had secretly 
developed atomic weapons, destroyed its arsenal and 
joined the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
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Belarus, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan relinquished their 
shares of the former Soviet nuclear arsenal. Brazil 
and Argentina abandoned nuclear programs and 
joined the NPT as well. 

By 2004, only 10 countries were believed to have 
nuclear weapons or well-advanced programs, in 
contrast with 16 in the 1980s and 21 in the 1960s. 
The early 1990s also saw North Korea and the 
United States negotiate the Agreed Framework, 
which constrained and aimed ultimately to end 
North Korea’s nuclear capabilities. Russia acknowl- 
edged the existence of its clandestine biological 
weapons program and agreed to eliminate it, while 
the world’s leading powers signed and ratified the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, banning chemical 
weapons worldwide. Nongovernmental organiza- 
tions built support for a treaty banning land mines, 
and much of the world signed up. 

These successes came on the heels of a host of 
cold war arms control accomplishments. The Lim- 
ited Test Ban Treaty (1963), Outer Space Treaty 
(1967), and Antarctic Treaty (1959) had removed 
areas of possible military competition that could 
have been hard for either superpower to resist had 
the other not done so too. The Anti-Ballistic Missile 
(ABM) Treaty (1972) and a series of hot-line agree- 
ments had helped reduce the danger of a crisis turn- 
ing into a hot war, as their drafters tended, at a 
time when missile defense had little prospect of sig- 
nificantly reducing the damage from any potential 
nuclear conflict. The NPT helped avoid runaway 
proliferation in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Arms control had important shortcomings—it 
did little to meaningfully limit the number of 
nuclear and conventional arms deployed by the 
superpowers or to dampen low-level conflict in 
the developing world. But its accomplishments 
were important too. And the contacts and per- 
sonal relationships between adversaries that it fos- 
tered were beneficial and recognized as such by 
most policy makers from both major American 
political parties. 


THE DECLINE OF ARMS CONTROL 

Yet, despite this cold war legacy and the momen- 
tum it carried into the 1990s, arms control began to 
founder as the century wound down. In 1998, India 
and Pakistan tested nuclear weapons, despite the 
existence of the NPT (these two countries were 
among the last holdouts) and the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty (CTBT), which was still open to new 
signatories. In that same year, North Korea fired 
long-range missiles, highlighting the absence of any 
formal multilateral restrictions on long-range deliv- 
ery vehicles. And Iraq toyed with United Nations 
weapons inspectors searching the country for 
chemical and biological weapons, leading the 
inspectors to terminate the UN mission. Although 
the United States and Russia signed the START 1I 
treaty, successive delays in ratification prevented it 
from ever going into effect. The us Senate rejected 
the CTBT in 1999, and 
at the decade's end, the 
days of the ABM Treaty 
were numbered. 

Amid this decline, | 
President George W. 
Bush entered office in’ 
January 2001, accom- 
panied by advisers who were overwhelmingly 
opposed to most forms of traditional arms control. 
Such complete lack of nostalgia for cold war 
treaties helped them dismiss approaches that 
appeared to have outlived their usefulness. In the 
presidents first year in office, he abandoned nego- 
tiations on START Ill and committed the United 
States to withdrawing from the ABM Treaty. In 2002, 
he did sign the Moscow Treaty, requiring the 
United States and Russia to cut their deployed 
strategic nuclear arsenals to between 1,700 and 
2,200 warheads by the end of 2012. But the treaty 
was notable for its lack of detail and binding, mon- 
itored provisions. President Bush also chose to 
reject the Ottawa Convention banning land mines 
and the CTBT, while shunning further negotiations 
on the monitoring protocol of the Biological 
Weapons Convention. 

As the president took these actions, his adminis- 
tration worked to develop a spirit of partnership with 
the government of President Vladimir Putin of Rus- 
sia, especially after the September 11, 2001, terrorist 
attacks. In this way, Bush attempted to demonstrate 
that, at least in many aspects, US-Russian relations 
had reached a point where arms control negotiations 
and treaties were no longer needed to facilitate diplo- 
matic interaction or to ensure cooperation. 





Some arms control critics dismiss the entire 
enterprise of negotiating controls on dangerous 
weapons and technologies. This is a mistake. 
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In that, the president was right. But the Bush 
administration did not develop a new framework to 
replace the old one. It did show leadership on a few 
specific and important issues. Most creatively, it 
promoted a loose coalition known as the Prolifera- 
tion Security Initiative, which aimed at interdicting 
shipments of materials used in developing weapons ' 
of mass destruction (WMD), particularly in the 
coastal waters of participating countries. And it pro- 
posed prohibiting access to nuclear power tech- 
nologies that could also be used in nuclear weapons 
programs by any countries not already possessing 
those technologies. 

However, given the small size of much dangerous 
weaponry and equipment and thus the difficulty of 
finding and tracking it, attempts at interdiction alone 
are insufficient to meet the massive and mounting 
threat of WMD proliferation. And the administration's 
approach to tightening 
access to nuclear-related 
technologies asks a 
great deal of less devel- 
oped countries with- 
out offering much in 
return. While unobjec- 
tionable if it could be 
realized, the proposal seems unlikely to be accept- 
able to much of the world and thus unlikely to be 
particularly effective. 

Most controversially, the Bush administration 
adopted the option of preventive war for thwarting 
the proliferation of wMD—often promoted as a doc- 
trine of preemption. But preventive war, while occa- 
sionally appropriate, is a tool that can do as much to 
spur proliferation as to contain it. The administra- 
tions doctrine also appears to have weakened Wash- 
ington’ ability to build strong international coalitions 
to deal with security problems like proliferation. 

The United States and the world thus still need 
a new strategy for controlling dangerous technolo- 
gies in an age of terror. September 11 awoke Amer- 
icans to the arrival of that age and put an emphatic 
end to the transition period between the end of the 
cold war and whatever strategic era was to come 
next. The current period in American and broader 
Western foreign policy must first be one of control- 
ling terrorists, rogue states, and the technologies 
that can make them so dangerous. 

To gain broad international support, which is 
needed to maximize cooperation and reduce the 
number of problem cases, a new arms control 
framework must serve the interests of other coun- 
tries as well as those of the United States. In partic- 
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ular, to the extent possible it should address civil 
conflicts. Severely exacerbated by small arms and 
financed by illicit resource trading from Africa to 
Latin America to Central and Southeast Asia, these 
conflicts continue to take hundreds of thousands of 
lives each year and create a breeding ground for ter- 
rorists and their financiers. 

Arms control alone will not solve this problem; 
indeed, it is at best a secondary and supporting 
instrument of policy. But it can help. If the United 
States shows a commitment to use this and other 
policy tools—such as military training, humanitar- 
ian assistance, diplomacy, and, in extreme cases, 
multilateral armed intervention—to address the 
security needs of non-Western countries, it will 
attract broader support for America’s overall arms 
control agenda. Given the role that failed and war- 
ring states play in global terrorism, it will also 
directly benefit Us security. 


WHAT KIND OF ARMS CONTROL? 

While they often contain valuable ideas, too 
many of the more prominent proposals for arms 
control ignore these basic realities and thus would 
lead the United States down the wrong path. 
Assessing them provides a useful way to begin con- 
straining future arms control choices. 

At one extreme, some argue explicitly that the 
procedures and substance of us-Soviet cold war arms 
control should be resuscitated. Debate over the 2002 
Moscow Treaty on strategic offensive arms reflected 
this desire, as many critics lamented what had 
become of superpower arms control. Though the 
critiques of the treaty differed, their common theo- 
retical underpinning was concern that, in contrast 
with previous nuclear weapons accords, this treaty 
would provide little future predictability regarding 
stockpile size and composition. For example, the 
never-ratified and now defunct START II Treaty con- 
tained detailed limitations on missiles with multiple 
watheads and strategic bombers, while the Moscow 
Treaty contained only an aggregate limit. Some 
argued that the new ambiguity would force both the 
United States and Russia to hedge, resulting in larger 
and more menacing arsenals. 

If some would return to cold war arms control, 
others would abandon arms control altogether. 
Indeed, some arms control critics dismiss not only 
cold war paradigms, but also the entire enterprise of 
negotiating controls on dangerous weapons and 
technologies. This is a mistake. It ignores the seri- 
ousness of the global threats that arms control 
attempts to address while overestimating the uni- 


versal applicability of other policy tools, such as mil- 
itary force or unilateral sanctions: Indeed, whatever 
their rhetoric, even most critics of arms control 
implicitly recognize this. For example, few openly 
dismiss the value of establishing supplier cartels for 
sensitive technologies, banning the possession of 
WMD by other states, or disarming radical regimes 
by targeted efforts that leverage international taboos 
against chemical and biological weapons. 

The alternatives to some sort of arms control— 
interdiction, blockades, and military action, carried 
out unilaterally or by “coalitions of the willing”—are 
not up to the task of controlling dangerous arms 
worldwide. Each of these activities may be necessary 
at some point, but alone—and even as a group—they 
will be insufficient. Limited attacks to disarm coun- 
tries will often prove impossible because of insuffi- 
cient intelligence about the location of key enemy 
assets. Invasions to overthrow offending regimes are 
hugely difficult and risky; in some cases they would 
be even more so than in Iraq in 2003. 

More fundamentally, were the set of countries 
pursuing advanced wMD to significantly expand, 
even the United States and its close allies would not 
have the financial, human, or political capital nec- 
essary to forcibly restrain them. Coercive instru- 
ments of policy can work only in a small number of 
cases, given the diplomatic and military difficulty of 
employing them. Arms control cannot provide abso- 
lute guarantees that countries will not acquire or sell 
dangerous materials. But it can provide disincentives 
to such actions, make it more difficult to carry them 
out, and make it easier to detect illicit activity. By 
doing so, it can also help to establish predicates, if 
necessary, for coercive action. Indeed, arms control 
can and should be viewed as a complement to coer- 
cive action, not as a substitute for it. 


DEALING WITH DANGER 

Cooperative controls on dangerous technologies 
and weapons might not be needed were the world 
clearly and permanently separated into two classes: 
incornigible bad actors and well-intentioned good 
states. In such a world, arms control might indeed 
have little relevance. When they could, good states 
would simply be compelled to forcibly deny bad 
actors access to nuclear and advanced biological 
weapons. This clarity of vision is useful for con- 
fronting the world’s worst regimes. The world, 
however, also has many far more complex cases. 
During the past 20 years, Brazil, Argentina, Swe- 
den, Egypt, Taiwan, and South Korea have all 
explored and rejected the option of building 


nuclear weapons. For many if not most, the bene- 
fit of remaining or becoming members in good 
standing of the international community through 
accession and adherence to the NPT was an impor- 
tant influence on their decision. 

Universal standards have important effects. They 
do not directly dissuade extremist states from pur- 
suing WMD, but they can help the United States and 
the international community confront them when 
they do and make it harder for them to succeed. For 
example, it is striking that, despite the discord over 
how to deal with Saddam Hussein in 2003, world 
leaders were united in considering his possession of 
WMD unacceptable—and in having similar views 
toward North Korea's and Iran’s nuclear programs. 
Internationally accepted standards and values can 
also affect the internal debates of countries such as 
India, South Africa, and Ukraine, at least at the 
margin. In‘a close call, that marginal difference can 
be important in leading 
them not to pursue, or 
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tions followed by great disappointment—just as 
when Us-Soviet détente, whatever its benefits, could 
not stop the Soviet military buildup and assertive- 
ness of the 1970s or the temporary deterioration in 
superpower relations that followed. 

An enduring and effective arms control strategy 
must steer cleat of these pitfalls while zeroing in on 
America’s greatest security challenge: defending 
itself and others against catastrophic terrorism. 
Arms control can do that best by focusing on the 
world’s most dangerous technologies—nuclear and 
advanced biological arms—and by preventing their 
spread to the world’s most dangerous actors: 
extremist states and terrorist organizations. 

To do this, arms control must focus on three crit- 
ical needs. It needs to provide early warning of when 
and where outlaw regimes might acquire dangerous 
weapons. It must integrate coercive enforcement 
action more intimately into its structure, to respond 
to situations in which 
extremist regimes or ter- 


not to use, capabilities 
such as nuclear weapons. 

Of course, arms con- 
trol can go too far if it 


If the world’s great powers were to abolish 
their nuclear weapons prematurely, it could 
weaken deterrence and invite instability. 


rorist groups are pursu- 
ing illicit weaponry— 
and to deter them from 
doing so in the first 


constrains American power 
in a way that limits the 
ability of the United States to act alone when gen- 
uinely necessary. Some have advocated arms control 
as a way of promoting the general spread of global 
governance. By constraining the power of the state, 
including that of the United States, they hope to 
transform the nature of sovereignty, reduce military 
expenditures, reduce the likelihood of war, alleviate 
pressures for proliferation, and establish a more 
cooperative international climate in which many 
global problems can be handled internationally. Oth- 
ers advocate using arms control as a mechanism to 
improve American overseas relationships—espe- 
cially in light of the harm that the war in Iraq has 
‘done to those relationships—without thinking 
clearly about whether a proposed treaty makes sense 
on security grounds. 

When arms control becomes strategically unre- 
alistic or focused more on diplomatic process than 
on technical and security substance, it can be dan- 
gerous. In a worst case, it can fail just as spectacu- 
larly as it did after World War I, when impractical 
accords could not stop the rise of Nazi Germany 
(and may even have helped blind the international 
community to the stark challenge it presented). 
Less terribly but still dangerously, arms control 
could lead to unrealistically heightened expecta- 





place, where possible. 
And it must be harmo- 
nized with broader American foreign policy to help 
most states, particularly nonaggressive and demo- 
cratic ones, feel greater confidence in their own 
security. This will reduce their inclination to seek 
dangerous arms and increase their willingness to 
stop countries that are so inclined. This last need 
will be successfully addressed not by nuclear disar- 
mament, as envisioned in the NPT, but rather by 
means such as providing NATO-like security guaran- 
tees to states that might otherwise slide to the 
nuclear or biological brink. 


EARLY DETECTION, EARLY WARNING 

Like so much else in a rapidly globalizing world, 
dangerous technology can spread more quickly and 
more quietly than before. Instead of requiring a new 
Manhattan Project to develop nuclear arms, a state 
might now buy much of the necessary technology 
from rogue states or freelance vendors, as under- 
scored by the sales over more than a decade of Pak- 
istani nuclear secrets to Libya, North Korea, and 
Iran. Instead of requiring a massive, deliberate 
mobilization of scientific and engineering resources, 
production of biological organisms of increased vir- 
ulence and lethality can be done covertly—or even 
inadvertently. This acceleration of weapons acqui- 
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sition leaves the world with little time to react and 
fewer options once a proliferation-related develop- 
ment is detected—and with an associated reduction 
in the chance of reversing the advance. 

One goal of arms control, then, should be to 
enable early detection of dangerous developments. 
Whether cooperative or coercive tools are used for 
achieving compliance with restrictions, early warn- 
ing—and hence possible early action—will make 
them more likely to be effective. 

Outside the realm of cooperative arms control, 
technical means for detecting proliferation activities 
need to be improved. But the potential of technology 
will be limited, given the small physical signatures of 
properly contained biological operations as well as 
of shielded nuclear materials. As a result, demands 
on countries for active transparency—through 
inspections and intrusive monitoring, for example— 
will need to be increased. As the technical capacity 
of states to hide proliferation activities (especially in 
the biological realm) outpaces the capabilities of out- 
side states to detect them, 
the burden of opening up 
and demonstrating the 
absence of illegal activi- 
ties must shift to the state 
of concern. 

Arms control will also 
have to face the problem 
of intent. Even when a state is known to have dan- 
gerous equipment, it may be impossible to tell 
whether that equipment is for peaceful or illicit use 
until it is too late. To confront this danger, arms 
control will have to constrain more tightly the pro- 
liferation of dual-use technologies, no matter what 
their stated application—not normally banning 
them but often strongly regulating or limiting their 
use and availability. The current gap in the NPT that 
allows states to acquire sensitive nuclear facilities 
with few restrictions is a leading example of where 
tightened regulations are required. 


BRANDISHING THE BIG STICK 

In its cold war conceptualization, arms control 
was necessarily viewed as a means of avoiding war 
among great powers. It was one element of a strat- 
egy designed explicitly as an alternative to war. Yet, 
in the new era of advanced technology and terror- 
ism, war among great powers is no longer the great- 
est security threat to the United States or many 
other countries. Moreover, there may now be situ- 
ations in which, paradoxically, war ın the near term 
is preferable to an illusory peace—and in which 





Preventive war, while occasionally 
appropriate, is a tool that can do as much 
to spur proliferation as to contain it. 





arms control can help establish the legal, moral, and 
strategic predicates for taking coercive steps, includ- 
ing military action. 

This is particularly true for war against relatively 
small, extremist states violating their international 
obligations not to engage in proliferation of dan- 
gerous technology. The costs of war to both the 
United States and the world are often less than they 
would have been in any us-Soviet war, and the risks 
of allowing dangerous regimes to remain in power 
may be greater. In other words, the use of military 
force to destroy illicit weapons or overthrow a 
regime may be both more practical and more desir- 
able than during the cold war. ° 

This is not meant as a blanket endorsement for 

preemptive or preventive military strikes by the inter- 
national community. Nor should military force be the 
first coercive instrument to which nations turn when 
confronting a dangerous state. It should generally be 
a last resort—or at least a resort turned to only when 
other possible measures are unpromising or when 
waiting would be too 
dangerous. But with these 
caveats noted, the central 
point—that enforcement 
must be integral to arms 
control—remains valid. 
States that refuse to pro- 
vide transparency and 
refrain from unacceptably dangerous or ambiguous 
behavior must be held to account. 

Nor should participation in key accords be seen 
as optional; it is critical that the United States and 
other countries promote and reaffirm the gener- 
ally prevailing belief that nonproliferation of WMD 
is an obligation on all states, not a choice. The 
details of how to respond to any violators should 
be determined by the likely costs and benefits of 
the situation at hand. But all options, up to and 
including regime change, should be on the table 
in extreme cases. 

Arms control thus should serve both to estab- 
lish high standards of transparency and behavior 
and to allow ample time.for the international com- 
munity to confront a noncompliant regime before 
it can obtain or use the most dangerous weaponry. 
By agreeing on those standards in advance, the 
international community is far more likely to be 
able to agree on when coercive enforcement has 
become necessary. If it can convey its resolve to 
potential proliferators, arms control can have the 
even more desirable effect of deterring prolifera- 
tion in the first place. 


NEW ALLIANCES FOR A NEW AGE 

For several decades, the world’s nuclear powers 
have understood that they must offer other states 
incentives not to pursue nuclear arms of their own. 
The 1968 nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty encoded 
such a bargain: the nuclear powers offered other 
states access to nuclear energy technology and also 
committed themselves to their own eventual 
nuclear disarmament. 

Whatever their merits during the cold war, nei- 
ther incentive is sufficient today. The nuclear pow- 
ers need not rescind their pledge of eventual 
nuclear disarmament; perhaps in the very distant 
future complete disarmament might be desirable 
and feasible. But if the world’s great powers were to 
abolish their nuclear weapons prematurely, it could 
weaken deterrence and invite instability while not 
even addressing most of the security pressures that 
might make states seek nuclear weapons. 

And economic incentives can never substitute for 
robust national security incentives. Few govern- 
ments in the world can put any other issue ahead 
of protecting the physical well-being of the state; 
certainly no American government ever could. If 
the United States seeks to deny countries certain 
arms and technologies in the interest of bolstering 
its security, it needs a serious strategy to help other 
countries ensure their own. Otherwise, too'many 
states will seek dangerous arms for their own pro- 
tection, and the enforcement scheme described ear- 
lier will be overwhelmed. 

To ‘prevent this, arms control must be explicitly 
linked to broader American security policy. The 
United States and its allies should offer to create 
new security guarantees'and in some cases perhaps 
even new alliance systems, tailored to specific cir- 
cumstances, for democratic peaceful countries in 
other parts of the world. Under some circumstances 
it can and should offer security guarantees to states 
that fall somewhat short of that description. These 
would have to be broad and public. assurances, 
promising Us and other allied assistance ın repelling 
any unprovoked external assaults against a coun- 
try’ territorial integrity. 

Security assurances like those Russia, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom offered to Ukraine 
when it gave up its nuclear weapons may some- 
times be adequate. Those countries promised not to 
attack Ukraine and further pledged to seek imme- 
diate UN Security Council action to provide assis- 
tance to Ukraine if it ever were attacked. 

A more recent example is the Bush administra- 
tion’s stated willingness to offer North Korea a form 
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of security assurance in exchange for denucleariza- 
tion. Offering this type of accord to a pariah state 
with a recent history of egregiously oppressing its 
own people is a more delicate matter, in that ıt would 
deprive the United States of the option of using force 
for humanitarian or other purposes and could place 
arms control ahead of all other American foreign pol- 
icy objectives. Such an approach, poorly constructed, 
may even undermine broader arms control goals, 
potentially encouraging other states to develop 
nuclear programs ın order to extract security pledges 
from the outside world. However, in situations where 
no good preemptive or coercive options exist, such 
an accord may make the best of a bad situation—as 
long as it is carefully conditioned on the behavior of 
the country in question. 

In other cases, security assurances that go much 
further and provide a more binding NATO-like pledge 
by the United States and others to treat an attack on 
a given country as an attack on themselves may be 
appropriate and required. If the United States is to 
continue to argue that it needs nuclear weapons and 
massive military power for its own security, it must 
offer a vision of equal security to any other nation 
that respects human rights and avoids violence. 

This concept is broad—but it is not radical. 
Although inconsistently applied in the past, it has 
been at the core of US secunty policy since World War 
II. From that time onward, the United States has 
formed alliances or close security partnerships (of 
admittedly varying strength and success) in Europe, 
Latin America, East Asia, and the Middle East. Today, 
it has close security partnerships with some 70 coun- 
tries. The difference is that during the cold war, these 
alliances were designed to provide extended deter- 
rence (using conventional and uf necessary nuclear 
means) against a global communist threat. Today they 
are important for a set of more diffuse security chal- 
lenges, varying from region to region and country to 
country. But a key thread running through them all is 
the American sense of realism that acknowledges 
other countries’ legitimate security interests and 
attempts to address them using security guarantees. 

This policy need not be adopted everywhere at 
once or in the same way. NATO's criteria for admit- 
ting a new member require the applicant country to 
be a democracy and to have a civilian-controlled 
military and a nonaggressive foreign policy; the 
country also must commit itself to contributing to 
the common defense. That a country comply with 
these NATO requirements should be a goal, though 
not a strict condition, of any new security arrange- 
ments. Several of the countries that may need secu- 
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rity assurances in the coming years; such as a num- 
ber of Persian Gulf monarchies, are not democra- 
cies. Ideally, in such cases security assurances 
would be given on the condition that countries at 
least make progress toward participatory gover- 
nance. Also, as a practical matter the United States 
would have to handle certain cases very carefully, 
such as countries bordering Russia (where, if recent 
history is a guide, Russia might resist). It should 
also partner with other strong states in offering 
these relationships to reduce the American burden 
and to minimize political vulnerability 

As a vision for future security relations, this col- 
lective security concept holds out a cogent and 
intellectually consistentalternative to the unrealis- 
tic goals of abolishing nuclear weapons or making 
unequal security arrangements. It allows the United 
States to do what ıt must, which is to maintain a 
substantial stockpile of nuclear weapons and its 
overwhelming military strength, without hypocrit- 
ically, and thus ultimately unsustainably, demand- 
ing that other countries accept a lower standard of 
national security. 


REVAMPING ARMS CONTROL 

Four decades ago, Thomas Schelling and Morton 
Halperin set forth the principles that would domi- 
nate the arms control consensus for the duration of 
the cold war. In their seminal book, Strategy and 
Arms Control, they defined arms control as “all the 
forms of military cooperation between potential 
enemies ın the interest of reducing the likelihood 
of war, its scope and violence if it occurs, and the 
political and economic costs of being prepared for 
it.” With these three goals as guides, they set out to 
find the concrete forms.arms control should take in 
their bipolar world. Their resulting analysis focused 
on ways to prevent accidental nuclear war and_to 
slow or stop the then accelerating arms race. 

Today, the United States faces a decidedly differ- 
ent world. The United States is the world’s predom- 
inant military power, with any potential peer 
competitor at least decades away from challenging it. 
Almost all of the greatest immediate threats come not 
from the strength-of another state, as they did dur- 
ing the cold war, but from relatively weak states and 
terrorist organizations. Arms control needs to accept 
these new realities and work within them to enhance 
American security. That does not mean Schelling and 
Halperin are now wrong, only that the geostrategic 
foundation on which they—and American policy 
makers—built their construct for arms control is 
gone. It makes sense to emulate their approach, 


which explicitly subordinated arms control strategy 
to broader security strategy. But that.approach needs 
to be adapted to today’s circumstances, not used as 
an excuse for clinging to decades-old conclusions or, 
conversely, for rejecting arms control altogether. 

It should be clear already that the goals of arms 
control must change—and so must the conception 
of acceptable methods of control. Halperin and 
Schelling’s restrictive requirement that arms control 
must involve “military cooperation between poten- 
tial enemies” made sense during the cold war. Such 
a formulation was automatic for a program con- 
ceived during the height of the superpower conflict, 
when aggressive confrontation with the enemy, Rus- 
sia, was unthinkable. In contrast, today military 
confrontation in the pursuit of arms control is 
indeed thinkable and in some cases possible—the 
2003 war in Iraq is but one example. The United 
States now pursues arms control with Russia not 
because it suspects that the Russians have ill intent 
toward the United States, but to- keep Russia’s 
weapons out of the hands of terrorists. 


THE NEW FOUNDATIONS 

Certain situations may still call for cold war-style 
arms control. For example, confidence-building 
measures, might be pursued between India and Pak- 
istan and conventional arms control might work on 
the Korean Peninsula. Nonetheless, Us arms control 
strategy needs new foundations and new guidance. 
They are: 1) prevent the spread of the world’s most 
dangerous technologies, focusing on terrorists and 
states that might aid them; 2) create political predi- 
cates for coercive action to-contain, manage, or. 
reverse proliferation should it occur; and 3) improve 
security from war and terrorism for peoples and 
states not actively hostile to the United States. 

The days of cold war arms control are gone for 
good. The future of arms control must be based on 
the clear understanding that today’s strategic envi- 
ronment is characterized more by the problems of 
weak states and dangerous nonstate actors than by 
competition among the great powers. Arms control 
should harness us military power as a force for good 
that should not, as an end in itself, be constrained 
by treaty, although it should be wielded very care- 
fully. In the past, fully formed arsenals were the 
primary danger; today, dangerous enabling tech- 
nologies are the greatest worry. These are new and 
fundamental changes. They mean that the organiz- 
ing principles of the business of arms control, and 
the priorities of policy makers, need a fresh focus 
for the age of terror. bal 
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The Last Taboo: 
Israel’s Bomb Revisited 


AVNER COHEN 


srael, everyone agrees, is an established nuclear very absence. The bomb is Israels last taboo. Israelis 
| Eas state. It was the sixth nation in the call this taboo—this code of conduct and dis- 
world—and the first in the Middle East—to course—amuimut, Hebrew for opacity or ambiguity. 
develop and acquire nuclear weapons. Indeed, The problem, from which the international com- 
while exact figures are speculative, Israel’s nuclear munity can no longer afford to look away, is 
forces are believed to be (in qualitative terms at whether Israel’s nuclear opacity today presents a 
least) more like those of France and the United barrier to reform of the global nonproliferation 
Kingdom than India’s and Pakistan's. regime. As the world confronts Iran’s nuclear ambi- 
Yet Israel's code of conduct and discourse in the tion, and along with it the need to strengthen non- 
nuclear field differs distinctly from the other estab- proliferation norms and enforcement, there are 
lished nuclear weapon 'states. Unlike the seven many in the international community who are ask- 
acknowledged nuclear nations—the five de jure ing, “And what about Israel?” Is it really possible to 
nuclear weapon states under the nuclear Non- redesign and buttress the nonproliferation regime, 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) (the United States, Rus- as the Iranian case requires, while leaving Israel’s 
sia, United Kingdom, France, and China), and the nuclear capacity an untouched taboo? Is it healthy 
two de facto nuclear weapon states outside the NPT for Israeli democracy or global security to continue 


(India and Pakistan)—Israel has never advertised with the path of nuclear opacity? 
or even admitted its nuclear status. Since Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol stated i in the mid-1960s that THE ISRAELI EXCEPTION 


“Israel will not be the first nation to introduce Amimut is Israel’s most distinguished legacy to 
nuclear weapons to the Middle East,” all eight of his the nuclear age. As a national policy it sets the 
successors have not moved from this ambiguous ground rules for Israel’s nuclear conduct and dis- 
declaratory stance. The! formula has become so course. At home, under this policy Israel treats its 
anachronistic that Israeli leaders rarely invoke it entire nuclear complex as one “black box.” That 
anymore. Nobody—in or out of Israel—cares to ask Israel's big secret is no longer a secret makes no dif- 
Israeli leaders uncomfortable questions about the ference to the government's policy. Not only are 
nation’s nuclear status. Israel’s once big secret is Israeli officials prohibited from saying anything 
regarded now as the world’s worst-kept secret, so about the nation’s nuclear complex, but even pri- 
there is no point in asking. vate citizens (such as journalists or authors) are for- 
Nearly 40 years after Israel crossed the nuclear bidden. The office of the military censor enforces 
threshold its leaders remain faithful to the same the taboo: it is a violation in Israel even to use the 
code of secrecy, nonacknowledgement, and censor- words “nuclear weapons” 1n print (in reference to 
ship imposed at the time they initiated the program. Israeli weapons). Instead, the term is substituted 
This makes the Israeli ipa conspicuous by its with euphemisms such as “nuclear option,” 
“nuclear potential,” “nuclear capability,” or other 
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censors continues to be paid to delete forbidden “n- 
words,” or to preface them with the legitimizing 
phrase, “according to foreign reports.” 

Nuclear opacity is more than an official policy or 
a strategic posture. It has also a strong—some 
would say critical—societal component. Opacity 
has become the Israeli way of seeing and doing 
things nuclear. The government’s policy and the 
taboo as a Societal response are two sides of the 
same coin. This intimate linkage between official 
policy and public taboo makes the nuclear issue a 
domestic Israeli oddity, a sort of paradox. On this 
particular issue, the Israeli citizenry defers its fun- 
damental democratic rights, and it does so in a most 
democratic fashion. 

Ultimately, the opacity is larger than just an 
Israeli affair; it is a sore problem for the nonprolif- 
eration regime. Nuclear weapons, and the ways they 
are acknowledged, proliferated, regulated, and con- 
trolled by nations, are an international issue. From 
this perspective, too, the Israeli bomb is an oddity, 
an international anomaly that has also turned out 
to be a taboo of sorts. In Washington, and subse- 
quently in other Western capitals, the Israeli bomb 
has become a most sensitive issue, almost untouch- 
able. What had started as a bilateral arrangement of 
“don't ask, don’t tell,” has evolved over decades into 
a policy under which the United States treats Israel 
as a special (and unique) nuclear case. Under this 
policy, the United States has exercised its diplomatic 
influence and power to ignore and shield the Israeli 
case. Israel is treated as an exception, somehow 
exempt from the nonproliferation regime that 
applies to everyone else. 

Friends and foes of Israel (and of the United 
States) have to reckon with this aura of exception- 
alism. For friends ıt is a matter of political embar- 
rassment; for foes it highlights the double standard 
and inequality of America’s unevenhanded approach 
to nonproliferation. Ultimately, this attitude of 
exceptionalism has allowed Israel to enjoy the fruits 
of the nonproliferation regime without being in it, 
and surely without paying its dues to it. As a non- 
NPT signatory (one of three, the two others are India 
and Pakistan), Israel remains outside (most of) the 
nonproliferation regimes international oversight and 
accountability obligations. 

Initially, the attitude of looking the other way 
from the Israeli nuclear case stemmed from a sin- 
cere effort to ease the burden of having to deal with 
nuclear Israel on the Us nonproliferation policy, as 
well as on the international community at large. 
Today, almost four decades after Israel became a 


nuclear weapon state and seven years after India 
and Pakistan openly declared their nuclear status, 
the conduct of opacity and the taboo underlying it 
are still with us. But the international context is 
becoming more problematic. Rather than merely 
preserving the status quo, the nonproliferation 
regime today is viewed as a tool critically needed 
but currently inadequate to prevent more states 
from acquiring nuclear weapons. This is especially 
true when it comes to efforts to force Iran to com- 
ply with the NPT. The insistence on a more aggres- 
sive and equitable enforcement of nonproliferation 
norms seems certain to cast greater light on what 
Israel's leaders and their American allies have pre- 
ferred to keep in the dark. 


THE MAKING OF THE TABOO 

When President-elect John Kennedy met with 
President Dwight Eisenhower on January 19, 1961, 
on the eve of the new president's inauguration, one 
of Kennedy’s first questions was who would be the 
next nuclear proliferators. “Israel and India,” Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter quickly replied. By Jan- 
uary 1961 Israel was the most pressing proliferation 
problem. Only a few weeks earlier the Eisenhower 
administration had established, with a sense of dis- 
may and complete surprise, that for nearly three 
years Israel had been secretly building a major 
nuclear facility near the town of Dimona in the 
Negev Desert. It was believed that Israel—if not 
stopped by the United States—could become a 
nuclear power within a decade or even less. 

In fact, the notion that Israel should explore the 
nuclear vision was as old as the state itself. David 
Ben Gurion, Israel’s first prime minister, had been 
obsessed by the nuclear option as the answer to 
Israels security predicament since the days of the 
War of Independence. He believed that only tech- 
nology could provide the qualitative strategic edge 
required to overcome Israel’s inferiority in popula- 
tion, resources, and space. As former Prime Muinis- 
ter Shimon Peres once put it, “Ben Gurion believed 
that science could compensate us for what Nature 
has denied us.” This phrase reflects, in essence, the 
whole philosophy of Israel's nuclear project. 

From the outset American policy makers viewed 
Israel as a special case of nuclear proliferation. By 
1961, just about 15 years after a third of the Jewish 
people had perished in the Holocaust, and at a time 
when there were no international nonproliferation 
norms, probably no other nation had a stronger 
(that is, more justifiable) case for pursuing the 
nuclear option than Israel. From the us perspective, 


it was a case of a small and friendly state outside the 
boundaries of American alliances and containment 
policy, a state that was surrounded by much larger 
enemies publicly vowing to destroy it. Unlike China 
or India, Israel did not aspire to the status of a great 
power. Most significantly, Israel enjoyed unique 
domestic support in America. Kennedy knew very 
well that without the votes of about 80 percent of 
the Jewish voters in the United States, he would not 
have been elected. | 

Yet, despite all this, President Kennedy was deter- 
mined to thwart Israel's nuclear quest. Kennedy’s 
“private nightmare” (in the words of Glenn Seaborg, 
the chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
under Kennedy) was global nuclear anarchy, a world 
of some 20 to 30 nuclear weapon states. Without 
decisive international action to curb nuclear prolif- 
eration, Kennedy feared this nightmare would 
become a reality within a decade or two. And for 
Kennedy, Israel was at 
the center of the battle © 
against nuclear prolif- 
eration. The case of 
Israel, he believed, was 
where the new nonpro- 
liferation norm should 
begin. Israel was per- 
ceived as the dividing line between the old and irre- 
versible nuclear proliferation of the past and the new 
nonproliferation prohibition of the future. If the 
United States could not influence small Israel not to 
go nuclear, how could it persuade the Germans to 
give up their own nuclear ambitions? And if the 
United States could not stop the Germans, how 
could it expect the Soviet Union to prevent China 
from gaining the bomb? 

These considerations set the stage in the spring 
and summer of 1963 for probably the harshest 
` American-Israeli confrontation. Kennedy threat- 
ened Prime Ministers Ben Gurion and Eshkol that 
the US commitment to Israels security and well- 
being “would be seriously jeopardized” if his 
nuclear demands—in the form of American bi- 
annual inspection visits at Dimona—were not com- 
plied with. At the end of the confrontation, Prime 
Minister Eshkol seemed to accept Kennedy’s 
demands, or so Kennedy was led to believe. 

In reality, this did not happen. It was up to Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson to implement the deal, but 
Johnson was initially less principled on the matter 
of nonproliferation in general and surely on the 
Israeli case in particular. It was during his time in 
office that Israel secretly crossed the nuclear thresh- 





Almost 40 years after Israel became a nuclear 
weapon state, the nonproliferation regime 
remains unable to deal with the Israeli reality. 
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old while promising the Johnson administration 
that it would “not be the first to introduce nuclear 
weapons to the region.” When CIA director Richard 
Helms finally told Johnson that Israel had crossed 
the nuclear divide, Johnson ordered Helms “to keep 
this a secret and not to share it even with Rusk and 
MacNamara” (the secretaries of state and defense). 
The sacred taboo came into being. 


THE OPACITY STRATEGY 

This taboo, as such, was rooted in history. It was 
the unique historical fabric under which Israel went 
nuclear in the 1960s—with full technological vigor 
but with a great deal of political ambivalence and 
caution—and the hesitant American response to it 
that gave rise to the taboo. The us effort to stop 
Israels emergence as the world’ sixth nuclear nation 
was equally ambivalent at heart and self-deceptive 
in action. In retrospect, Israels nuclear project was 
caught in the middle 
as the global rules of 
the game were fast 
changing. 

In response Israel 
“invented” its unique 
mode of going (and 
then being) nuclear. 
Initially, going nuclear opaquely was designed to 
limit and ease the collision between Israel and 
America’s nonproliferation policy, as well as to keep 
the Arabs (especially Egypt) in the dark. By late 
1966, as the NPT was near completion, Israel had 
already concluded the research and development 
phase for its first nuclear explosive device, but it 
dared not to test it. Technologically, Israel could 
cross the nuclear threshold, but politically it treated 
its nuclear project as an “option.” The Eshkol gov- 
ernment avoided making any explicit political deci- 
sion. In late May 1967, on the eve of the Six Day 
War, Israel secretly assembled two rudimentary 
nuclear devices to be readied for the worst-case sce- 
narios, but it was cautious not to make use of its 
capability even as a deterrent. 

More than a year later, Israel informed the United 
States that, given its security needs and without 
American security guarantees, it could not renounce 
its nuclear option and would not sign the NPT. By 
September 1969 Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir 
had reached a new secret understanding with Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon over the nuclear issue. Meir 
told Nixon the truth—why Israel had found itself 
compelled to develop a nuclear weapons capability 
and why it could not sign the NpT—but pledged that 
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Israel would not become a declared nuclear power. 
That meant then that Israel would not test, would 
not declare itself a nuclear weapon state, and would 
not use its nuclear capability for diplomatic gains, 
but rather would keep its bomb in the basement as 
a last resort. Israel would not join the NPT, but it 
would not defy it either. By July 1970 The New York 
Times made public that the us intelligence commu- 
nity considered Israel a nuclear weapon state. 

Israel's nuclear history in the period from 1973 to 
the present can be narrated along two distinct and 
schizophrenic themes: political caution and techno- 
logical resolve. During this period Israel's policy of 
nuclear opacity was transformed from a short-lived 
improvisation to a semi-permanent strategic posture. 
Over this period, Israeli defense strategists came to 
view the policy as a great strategic success because 
it provided Israel all the benefits of existential 
nuclear deterrence but at a very low political cost. 
Nuclear opacity became an indispensable pillar in 
the nation’s national security doctrine. 


POLITICAL CAUTION 

On the side of political moderation, opacity was 
seen as the alternative to open nuclear strategy. In 
this respect, the 1973 Yom Kippur War had an 


important nuclear dimension, although its full - 


drama has not yet been told. It has been widely 
rumored that during the ‘early phase of the war 
Minister of Defense Moshe Dayan readied the 
nuclear weapons infrastructure, apparently propos- 
ing to Prime Minister Meir to arm the weapons in 
case Israel came to reach the point of “last resort.” 
But Meir refused to concede to Dayan’s worst-case 
thinking. American intelligence picked up signs 
that Israel put its nuclear-capable Jericho missiles 
on a high alert (apparently in a way that was 
designed to be noticed). But by Meir’s decision to 
resist Dayan’s advice, Israel's policy of nuclear opac- 
ity survived. The prime minister's reluctance to slip 
into the nuclear brink made Israel a responsible and 
trusted nuclear custodian. This, too, has become an 
important legacy. 

In the period immediately after the 1973 war there 
were significant voices in Israel, including Dayan’, 
that argued it was time for Israel to move to an open 
nuclear posture. Some of those voices openly rec- 
ommended that Israel develop and deploy tactical 
nuclear weapons. But in the mid-1970s Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin (along with his foreign minister, 
Yigal Allon) vehemently opposed the introduction of 
“magic weapons” (as he publicly referred to them) 
and the move into an open nuclear strategy. Rabin 


feared the nuclearization of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and was committed to preventing—or postponing— 
such a development. The policy of nuclear opacity 
was for him a matter of political responsibility. 

Nuclear opacity also allowed Israel to advocate 
internationally the idea of establishing a Nuclear 
Weapons Free Zone (NWFZ) in the Middle East. In 
1975, as the Israeli government resisted pressure to 
join the NPT, Rabin authorized Foreign Minister 
Allon to announce at the UN that Israel would sup- 
port consultation among all the region's states 
toward the establishment of a NWFZ. For the first 
time Israel supported the principle of a NwFz with- 
out conditioning it with demands for conventional 
arms control. 

Everyone recognized, of course, that this vision 
was unrealistic in the absence of regional peace. It 
nevertheless clearly demonstrated the Rabin gov- 
ernment'’s resistance to adopting proposals in favor 
of- open nuclear deterrence. Ever since, in one 
diplomatic formula or another, Israel has remained 
loyal to its principal support for the creation of a 
NWFZ in the region. In the past decade the idea of a 
NWFz has been extended to a Weapons of Mass 
Destruction Free Zone, at least in principle. 


EXPANDED CAPABILITY 

On the side of technological resolve, opacity was 
instrumental in setting up a friendly environment 
that allowed Israel to continue uninterrupted with 
its nuclear activities. The decade after the 1973 war 
marked an era of rapid technological development 
as Israel took full advantage of its freedom of action 
under opacity. It is widely believed that during this 
period Israel’s nuclear arsenal underwent a major 
transformation. By the time of the 1991 Gulf War, 
Israel had expanded and modernized its weapons far 
beyond the early arsenal of a dozen or so low-yield 
first-generation bombs. 

But even as Israel significantly upgraded its 
nuclear capability in the period between the Yom 
Kippur War and the first Gulf War, it did not move 
to establish a secured, second-strike capability. While 
occasional discussions of the subject took place, 
operational and costly decisions were deferred. The 
underlying assumption guiding Israeli strategic 
planning in this period was that Israel’s regional 
nuclear monopoly was still holding: if and when the 
situation shifted, Israel would have ample time to 
adjust. The June 1981 bombing of Iraq’s Osirak 
nuclear reactor was in line with this thinking. Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin’s decision to attack the 
Iraqi site was a warning to Arab regimes that Israel 


would not allow a hostile power a nuclear weapons 
capability. It was also a sign that-Israel was commit- 
ted to continuing its regional nuclear capability. 

This has changed since the 1991 Gulf War. Before 
the war Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir pushed the 
conduct of nuclear opacity to its limits when he 
threatened Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein with an 
“awesome and terrible” response if Iraq attacked 
Israel with weapons of mass destruction (WMD). US 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney enhanced and 
explicated that threat when he openly referred to the 
possibility that Israel would use its nuclear capabil- 
ity if Iraq dared to launch chemical or biological 
weapons at Israel. By the wars end, some 40 Iraqi 
Scud missiles carrying conventional warheads had 
been fired at Israel, most of them aimed at Israel’s 
population centers. That Iraq did not launch a chem- 
ical or biological attack on 
Israel led Israelis to believe 
that the veiled nuclear 
deterrent was effective in 
blocking Saddam’s use of 
nonconventional weapons. 

Lessons from that war, 
combined with new strate- 
gic developments, led to Israel’s decision to estab- 
lish a new sea-based strategic arm. By July 2000 
Israel completed taking delivery of three Dolphin- 
class submarines it ordered from Germany after the 
Gulf War. Today it is believed that Israel is on its 
way toward restructuring its nuclear forces into a 
triad form—with potential delivery by aircraft, mis- 
sile, or submarine—assuring the capability to retal- 
iate if hit first with WMDs. 

There is tension between the commitments to 
political caution and technological resolve. Only the 
policy of opacity keeps this tension hidden. 


THE BOMB’S FREE RIDE 

In Israel itself, the Israeli nuclear complex 
remains a bubble of secrecy that stands as an 
anomaly against contemporary norms of proper 
democratic conduct—that is, measures of demo- 
cratic transparency, accountability, oversight, and 
the public right to know. However, Israelis have 
learned to live well with this undemocratic taboo. 
They have internalized and socialized the taboo; it 
has become embedded in the nation’s culture of 
national security. The public at large respects the 
nuclear taboo and has little desire to tamper with 
it, while insiders—the “guardians” of the bubble— 
are comfortable with a situation that leaves them 
uninterrupted and undisturbed by the citizenry or 





Nobody —in or out of Israel— cares to ask 
Israeli leaders uncomfortable questions 
about the nation’s nuclear status. 
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its elected representatives. Those few who are 
aware of the undemocratic character of the policy 
of nuclear opacity consider it necessary and 
unavoidable. From a national security perspective, 
they see no alternative. 

Two fundamental presumptions are involved in 
this reasoning. First, there is a consensus among 
Israelis that their country’s national security 
requires nuclear weapons—that Israel must main- 
tain existential deterrence. Under no conceivable 
circumstances could Israel afford to rid itself of 
this deterrent, not even after the establishment of 
regional peace. Recognizing the strength of this 
view among the citizenry, one must concede that 
it is inconceivable for any Israeli government 
to take public steps that would imply, even only 
symbolically, a weakening of Israel’s nuclear 
capabilities and strategic 
assets. 

Second, there is a deeply 
held conviction that the 
international community 
would never grant a seal of 
legitimacy to Israels nuclear 
status. From the perspec- 
tive of Israels national security culture, it is doubtful 
that even the United States could openly accept Israel 
as a legitimate nuclear weapon state. As for Israel’s 
neighbors, it is clear the Arab states would also never 
openly accept an Israeli nuclear monopoly. Hence, if 
Israel were to put its nuclear assets on the table, the 
argument goes, it would find itself on a dangerous 
slippery slope that would lead only to new demands: 
to weaken its nuclear capability. Even limited 
acknowledgement and transparency would seem— 
in the eyes of the Israeli national security elite—an 
irresponsible act. 

On the other hand, the argument continues, the 
policy of nuclear opacity provides Israel with all of 
the benefits of existential deterrence (like those 
enjoyed by the declared nuclear weapon states) with- 
out any risks. Other regimes in the region can more 
successfully avoid domestic pressure to develop their 
own WMD if Israel's status remains opaque. And as 
long as the United States continues to shield Israel’s 
nuclear exceptionalism, Israel can take advantage of 
the utility of nuclear deterrence without paying the 
dues. Specifically, Israel enjoys all the benefits of the 
international nonproliferation regime without accept- 
ing any of its obligations for international inspections 
and other forms of transparency. Opacity looks to 
Israeli strategists like the best of all possible worlds. 
So why should Israel change anything? The nuclear 
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Our newest audiocassette, Terrorism and 
September 11, makes available on audiocassette 
the expert analysis and commentary that 
has appeared in Current History sınce the 
September 2001 terror attacks on the 
United States. 
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posture may be anachronistic and odd, but it is work- 
ing well for Israels national security. 


WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 

From the perspective of the international non- 
proliferation regime, Israels exceptionalism is surely 
a problem. It leaves the Israeli case a constant sore 
point, a reminder of the regime's lack of universality. 
Israel benefits from the nonproliferation regime— 
for example, from the diplomatic efforts to halt 
Iran’s nuclear ambitions, which are only possible 
because Iran is a signatory to the NPT—without 
incurring any responsibilities. And yet, almost 40 
years after Israel became a nuclear weapon state, the 
nonproliferation regime remains unable to deal with 
the Israeli reality. 

This inadequacy is not without reason. It is the 
legal and political fabric of the NPT bargain itself that 
makes the Israeli nuclear case so difficult to cope 
with. Legally, the NPT established a baseline, January 
1, 1967, for the divide between the nuclear weapon 
states and the nonnuclear weapon states under the 
treaty. From a technological perspective, by that date 
Israel could have tested and declared itself a nuclear 
weapon state, but politically it chose not to. Conse- 
quently, as a matter of legal definition, the NPT can- 
not accommodate, let alone legitimize, Israel's 
nuclear status. Since Israel presumably did not test 
before January 1, 1967, ıt cannot be accepted into 
the NPT bargain as a nuclear weapon state. 

The legal-formal problem highlights the real 
problem, which is a political one. The very idea of 
the NPT was to limit the number of declared nuclear 
weapon states—at least to keep the number no 
higher than it was on January 1, 1967—and surely 
not to legitimize additional nuclear states. From the 
perspective of the nonproliferation regime there is 
no political interest in adding new nuclear states, to 
put it mildly. The issue is not Israel per se, the argu- 
ment goes: it is the integrity of the NPT norm. 

If this is the case, Israel has not much choice but 
to continue its policy of nuclear opacity. This is not 
only an Israeli interest—it is the only way the NPT 
regime can live with a nuclear-armed Israel. At the 
end of the day, a continuation of the status quo is 
the only way the international community seems to 
cope with the reality of a nuclear Israel. Israel's 
nuclear conduct may be undemocratic and 
anachronistic, but it is robust and functional, and 
not only for Israel, but also for the maintenance of 
international nonproliferation norms. Most impor- 
tant, despite its deficiencies, it 1s hard to propose 
alternatives to it. 


BEYOND THE STATUS QUO 

Is there a way out of the status quo? Is there a 
better way—for Israel itself as well as for the inter- 
national community—to deal with the reality of a 
nuclear Israel? 

While all concede that Israel's nuclear status is a 
problem, conventional wisdom within and outside 
of Israel supports the status quo because it sees no 
way out of the dilemma, no leeway for reform. As 
long as Israel remains committed to retaining its 
existential nuclear deterrence, and as long as the 
international community has no interest in openly 
acknowledging this reality, it is impossible to reform 
the status quo. Any change, from either perspective, 
is viewed as threatening.a delicate balance, poten- 
tially causing more harm than good. Israel is not 
willing to be more transparent because it fears the 
danger of a slippery slope. The international com- 
munity is not willing to grandfather Israel's nuclear 
status because it fears undermining the nonprolif- 
eration norm. 

This author, against the conventional wisdom, 
views the status quo not only as anachronistic but 
also burdensome. A mature nuclear program that 
functions within a bubble of secrecy exempted from 
the scrutiny of Israeli democracy 1s not a badge of 
honor for Israeli democracy, or for Israeli national 
security. A state that remains exempt with respect to 
the nonproliferation regime—even if it tacitly com- 
ples with much of the regime's obligations—is not 
a mark of health for the universality of the regime. 
On both sides of the problem, the status quo leaves 
too much opacity, and too little transparency. 

If reform is possible at all on the Israeli nuclear 
case, it must be executed along a general formula 
of acknowledgement in:return for transparency 
and constraints. This formula should apply to 
both aspects of the problem, domestic and inter- 
national. Domestic acknowledgment (say, by 
enacting a law) is probably a precondition for 
Israel to receive some measure of international 
acknowledgement. The international community 
in turn would accept Israel’s nuclear status while 
demanding limits and accountability. 

Acknowledgment ıs not equivalent to granting 
lasting legitimacy to nuclear weapons. Nor is it an 
end to the long-term -ideal of establishing a 
Weapons of Mass Destruction Free Zone in the 
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Middle East, as part of the effort to promote lasting 
peace among the region’s nations. Just as the NPT 
itself does not legitimize nuclear weapons—in fact, 
it calls for cessation of the nuclear arms race and 
nuclear disarmament—so this proposal does not 
aim to legitimize the existence of a permanent 
Israeli nuclear arsenal. 


“WHAT ABOUT ISRAEL?” 

It would be good for Israel to come clean on the 
nuclear issue, but this can be done, if at all, only if 
the international community and the nonprolifera- 
tion regime were willing to accept a nuclear Israel. 
One way to conceive the international aspect of 
this—recognizing that amendment of the NPT is a 
political impossibility—would be through efforts, to 
ban the production of fissile material and to apply 
this ban to all three de facto established nuclear 
weapons states—Israel, as well as India and Pak- 
istan (perhaps even along with Iran). This could be 
accomplished by a series of unilateral and regional 
arrangements, to be complemented perhaps with a 
freestanding separate agreement or protocol. 

As Thomas Graham and I have noted, such a pro- 
tocol could permit Israel (along with India and Pak- 
istan) to retain their nuclear weapons programs, each 
under a different modality, but inhibit further devel- 
opment. The protocol could also contain provisions 
such as requiring cooperation with the mternational 
nuclear export control system and prohibiting the 
explosive testing of nuclear devices, as well as other 
provisions either in the NPT or associated with it. As 
a result of these commitments, Israel (as well as India 
and Pakistan) would have a settlement of the nuclear 
issue with the world community and an acknowl- 
edgement of its status through association with the 
nonproliferation regime. India, Israel, and Pakistan 
could sign the protocol, as well as the NPT Depositary 
States, which since the 1960s have been considered 
the general managers of the NPT regime. 

_ The time has come to address the nuclear case of 
Israel, along with the two other de facto nuclear 
States, in a realistic and honest fashion. While the 
nonproliferation regime should acknowledge Israel's 
nuclear status, that country in return would have 
to accept new and explicit nonproliferation com- 
mitments—a fair bargain given Israel's stake ın pre- 
venting the further spread of nuclear weapons. Wl 
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Nuclear Asia’s Challenges 


DINSHAW MISTRY 


weapons have succeeded in a number of plutonium source, in 1986, although the plant was 
countnes. After the cold war ended, later shut down under the 1994 Agreed Framework 
Argentina, Brazil, South Africa, and three former with the United States. (The Agreed Framework 


F fforts to stem the proliferation of nuclear its 5-megawatt Yongbyon reactor, which is its main 


Soviet republics renounced their nuclear ambitions, called for North Korea to eventually dismantle the 
while, more recently, Libya gave up and Iraq was Yongbyon reactor and to account for previously 
confirmed to have ended their nuclear programs. produced plutonium ın exchange for oil shipments, 
Yet nonproliferation efforts have fallen short in Asia, two light water reactors, and the normalization of 
now home to four of the world’s nine nuclear pow- relations with the United States.) Around 
ers. During much of the 1990s, us and international 1997-1998, when the Agreed Framework was fal- 
efforts focused, unsuccessfully, on preventing three tering, North Korea reportedly acquired uramum- 


of these Asian states—North Korea, Pakistan, and enrichment technology from Pakistan as payment 
India—from crossing the nuclear threshold. Today's for sending Nodong missiles there. North Korea 
challenges go beyond preventing proliferation. They may initially have obtained a small pilot-scale 


entail reversing nuclear proliferation in North capacity, and it remains unclear whether Pyongyang 
Korea; curbing the export of nuclear and missile intended to expand it into a reactor-grade or a 
technology from North Korea, Pakistan, and China; weapons-grade uranium program. 
preventing the use of nuclear weapons ın South When’ Washington confronted Pyongyang 
Asia; and averting an arms race among China, about this program in October 2002, North Korea 
India, and Pakistan. apparently neither confirmed nor denied its exis- 
If these challenges are not met, a nuclear cascade tence. But soon thereafter, claiming a hostile us 
is possible. Technology transfers from Asia’s nuclear policy and fearing that it was the next American 
powers could boost nuclear and missile programs target after Iraq, North Korea withdrew from the 
in the Middle East, while a growing North Korean nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). It has 
nuclear threat would increase pressures on Japan since reprocessed plutonium from 8,000 fuel rods 
and South Korea to go nuclear. These developments in the Yongbyon reactor, sufficient for perhaps five 
would senously weaken the nonproliferation nuclear devices. 
regime and undermine regional and international A combination of domestic and international 
security. The United States, its Asian allies, and politics will influence North Korea's future nuclear 
Asia’s nuclear powers have a strong stake in pre- decisions. Domestically, reformists such as eco- 
venting these developments. nomic liberalizers and foreign affairs diplomats are 
more inclined to give up nuclear programs in 
DIVERTING NORTH KOREA exchange for economic and political integration 
North Korea is Asia’s newest nuclear power. It with the international community. Yet nationalist- 
has both plutonium and uranium programs as well conservative groups within North Korea's military 
as an extensive missile program. It began operating and Communist party strongly favor a nuclear 


option. North Korea’s reformists would be most 
likely to persuade their pro-nuclear comrades to 
DINSHAW MISTRY, an assistant professor of political science at renounce atomic weapons if the security threats 


the University of Cincinnat, ıs a former fellow at the Belfer 
Center for Science and Internati*nal Affairs at Harvard Uni- that North Korea faces from the United States were 


versity and author of Containing Missile Proliferanon (Seat- to decline. Two sets of Us actions would reduce the 
tle. University of Washington Press, 2003) threat. One is the normalization of political and 
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economic relations, which entails lifting sanctions, 
providing economic and humanitarian aid, opening 
diplomatic missions, and formally ending the 
Korean conflict. The other is to provide security 
guarantees—issuing a pledge not to invade, assur- 
ing against a nuclear attack, and renouncing poli- 
cies of regime change. 

In June 2004, Washington indicated a willingness 
to take some of these steps in return for nuclear con- 
cessions from Pyongyang. North Korea would ini- 
tially have had to make a full declaration about its 
uranium and plutonium programs, open these for 
inspection, halt operation of its nuclear facilities, and 
disable any nuclear weapons in its possession. There- 
after, as the diplomatic dialogue advanced, North 
Korea would have had to gradually give up its 
nuclear stockpile and production equipment. Fur- 
ther, a study of North Korea’s energy needs, which 
would increase as its economy grew, would help 
determine the status of the two light water reactors 
that North Korea was 
supposed to receive 
under the 1994 Agreed 
Framework. 

North Korea did 
not accept Washing- 
ton’s June 2004 pro- 
posal. It first waited for the results of the American 
elections, and then declared that it would not nego- 
tiate because the second Bush administration was 
continuing “hostile” policies. Yet, during 2003 and 
2004, Pyongyang did send very senior and experi- 
enced diplomats to three-party and six-party talks, 
indicating that it was serious about resolving the 
nuclear crisis. Prodded by China and encouraged 
by South Korea, North Korea may still be willing to 
negotiate nuclear restraints. 

Along with nuclear restraints, North Korea may 
also agree to missile concessions. In late 2000, 
Washington had come close to an agreement that 
“when completed, would [have halted] North 
Korea's exports of missiles and related technology 
and [stopped] further production, deployment, and 
testing of long-range missiles,” according to Wendy 
Sherman, a Clinton administration official. North 
Korea was prepared to halt all missile exports in 
exchange for economic compensation (it previously 
sought $1 billion annually for three years, whereas 
Washington was prepared to offer a few hundred 
million dollars in food aid and other assistance). It 
was willing to scrap its long-range Taepodong 
rocket program if other states launched its satellites. 
It also considered restraints on its short-range Scud 
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The introduction of missile defenses would 


undermine nuclear and missile restraints in Asia. 
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missiles if South Korea would do the same. In the 
future, North Korea could make similar missile con- 
cessions as it normalizes ties with the United States, 
South Korea, and Japan. 


HALTING NUCLEAR EXPORTS 

If (and as long as) North Korea does not give up 
its nuclear weapons, the main security challenge 
would be to prevent it from exporting nuclear tech- 
nology. This would require a strategy of nonprovoca- 
tive containment. Aggressive military and economic 
containment aimed at weakening the North Korean 
regime would invite crisis and confrontation and 
increase the likelihood that Pyongyang would export 
nuclear materials. Nonprovocative containment 
would mainly aim to contain the export of nuclear 
materials from North Korea. 

Technologically and militarily, it is nearly impos- 
sible to thoroughly seal North Korea’s land and sea 
borders It would also be politically difficult— 
China would hesi- 
tate to impose a 
land blockade, and 
a naval quarantine 
would be provoca- 
tive. Thus, a politi- 
cal approach is as 
important as a technological-military approach to 
preventing North Korean nuclear exports. Its aim 
would be to convince Pyongyang that it does not 
need to export nuclear material, and that it would 
gain little and lose much by doing so. 

Excessive economic pressure on North Korea 
should be avoided in order not to boost the eco- 
nomic compulsion for North Korea to export 
nuclear materials. However, North Korea could be 
sent a clear message—perhaps through a UN reso- 
lution—that nuclear exports would cross a “red 
line” that would trigger international sanctions and 
military action. Pyongyang may also be asked to 
supply uranium and plutonium samples to reassure 
that it is not exporting nuclear materials. The iso- 
topic composition of samples can determine their 
source of origin, and this would enable the interna- 
tional community to credibly warn the North 
Korean regime that it risked its own demise if it 
transferred nuclear materials that were then 
detected and traced back to their source. 

In addition to North Korea, firms and scientists 
in China and Pakistan also have exported nuclear 
and missile technology. A network operated by Pak- 
istani scientist A. Q. Khan supplied uranium- 
enrichment technology—ranging from blueprints 
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ASIA’S NUCLEAR FORCES 


China has about 400 nuclear weapons that are 
deliverable on bombers and strategic missiles. It 
fields 20 to 30 liquid-fuel DF-5 and DF-5As, first 
deployed in 1981, which have a range of 13,000 
km and are capable of striking the continental 
United States. China also has perhaps 20 cave- 
based liquid-fuel 5,000-km-range DF-4s, fielded 
since 1980, and an estimated 50 solid-fuel 1,800- 
km-range DF-21As, deployed since 1985. China 
could build some 75 to 100 new, mobile, solid- 
fuel, long-range missiles to replace its liquid-fuel 
missiles by 2010-2015. These include the 8,000- 
km-range DF-31, which falls short of the us 
mainland, and the 12,000-km-range DF-31A, 
which is still under development. China has also 
begun work on its Project 094 submarine, which 
would carry 16 Julang-ll submarine-launched 
missiles that are variants of the DF-31. All Chi- 
nese missiles are assumed to carry a single war- 
head—the DF-3, DF-4, and DF-5 have 3- to 
5-megaton warheads, while the DF-21 and DF- 
31 carry 100- to 300-kiloton warheads. 


India is estimated to have 50 to 100 nuclear 
devices; its 100-megawatt Dhruva reactor, oper- 
ational since 1985, has probably produced 
enough plutonium for 100 nuclear devices and 
continues production sufficient for 5 to 7 
nuclear devices annually. India’s nuclear deliv- 
ery systems include aircraft such as Jaguars, 
Mirage-2000s, and Su-30s, as well as the solid- 
fuel Agni missiles. India has tested the single- 
stage 700-km-range Agni-1 and the two-stage 
2,000-km-range Agni-2. Both missiles use a 9- 
ton booster derived from India’s SLV-3 satellite- 
launching rocket that first flew in 1979. These 
missiles, however, fall short of major Chinese 
cities such as Beijing and Shanghai. India is 
therefore building, but has not yet tested, the 
3,000-5,000-km-range Agni-3, which could 
reach these targets. India’s nuclear warheads 
have smaller yields than China’s. 


Pakistan is estimated to have enriched uranium 
sufficient for 40 to 50 nuclear weapons, and is 
continuing to enrich uranium for perhaps 4 to 
5 nuclear weapons annually. The Khan Research 
Laboratory is Pakistan’s main uranium-enrich- 
ment facility. By the early 1990s, it was operat- 
ing an estimated 3,000 centrifuges, and its 
capacity has presumably increased since then. 
Pakistan’s nuclear delivery systems include F-16 
aircraft and several missiles. Pakistan first tested 


the single-stage solid-fuel 700-km-range 
Shaheen-1 (Hatf-4) in 1999; the two-stage 
solid-fuel 2,000-2,500-km-range Shaheen-2 
(Hatf-6) in 2004; and the single-stage liquid-fuel 
1,000-1,500-km-range Ghauri (Hatf-5), derived 
from North Korea's Nodong, in 1998. 


North Korea has two potential sources for 
developing nuclear weapons. Reprocessed plu- 
tonium from its Yongbyon reactor could pro- 
duce one to two nuclear devices annually in 
addition to the few North Korea may already 
have developed. A covert uranium-enrichment 
program gives it similar capabilities. North 
Korea is believed to have ordered 4,000 cen- 
trifuges from the network run by Pakistani sci- 
entist A. Q. Khan. (In comparison, Libya ordered 
10,000 centrifuges and received parts for 5,000 
before it renounced its WMD programs in 
December 2003.) North Korea would still have 
to perfect the production of uranium hexaflu- 
oride and test pilot centrifuge cascades. There- 
after, if it builds a 4,000-centrifuge plant, it 
could enrich enough uranium for perhaps two 
to three nuclear devices each year. (Typically, 
1,000 to 3,000 centrifuges operating for one 
year would enrich uranium sufficient for one 
nuclear weapon.) 

North Korea could deliver nuclear weapons 
on aircraft and liquid-fuel missiles. North Korea 
has several hundred 300-km-range Scud-B and 
600-km-range Scud-C missiles that can reach 
South Korean targets. It also has over a hun- 
dred single-stage 1,000-km-range Nodong mis- 
siles, first tested in 1993, that can reach parts 
of Japan. Further, it has an unknown number 
of two-stage 2,000-km-range Taepodong-1 mis- 
siles (based on a Nodong-derived first stage 
and Scud-derived second stage, and tested ina 
satellite-launch mode in 1998) that can cover 
all of Japan. North Korea is also believed to be 
building but has not tested a 4,000-6,000-km- 
range Taepodong-2. Beyond just building mis- 
siles, North Korea has exported them to earn 
foreign currency. Since the mid-1980s, it has 
sold several hundred Scud missiles to Syria and 
Iran, and a smaller number of Scuds or missile 
engines to Egypt, Yemen, and Libya. Since the 
mid-1990s, it has supplied dozens of Nodong 
missiles or engines to Iran and Pakistan. Its mis- 
sile exports may have recently declined—some 
customers such as Yemen and Libya have 
halted missile trade with Pyongyang, though 
Iran and Syria remain potential clients. 

D. M. 


and components to ‘full centrifuge assemblies and 
uranium hexafluoride feedstock—to Iran (between 
1987 and 1995), Libya (1997-2003), and North 
Korea (1997-2001). Khan admitted to these trans- 
actions and was pardoned by Pakistan’s president in 
February 2004. Yet crucial details of the network's 
activities, its suppliers, and its additional customers 
remain unknown. Greater cooperation from Pak- 
istan—perhaps in return for us aid—could more 
fully uncover these details. The Khan episode did 
prompt Islamabad to strengthen its export controls. 
Pakistan’s Export Policy and Procedures Order of 
November 2000 had loopholes (such as granting 
exemptions to agencies under the Ministry of 
Defense), and Pakistan has since passed another 
export control act in September 2004. This act bet- 
_ ter defines proscribed export activities and man- 
dates penalties for violations, and thus forms the 
legal basis for deterring and prosecuting the perpe- 
trators of future Khan-like episodes. Still, the iso- 
lated scientist or bureaucratic organizations may 
nevertheless seek to transfer sensitive materials for 
financial or ideological reasons; a stronger state 
would be in a better position to thwart such trans- 
fers, while a weaker state may be unable to do so. 
The United States and Japan have already helped 
Pakistan draft its export controls; foreign assistance 
could help Pakistan implement them. 

Washington also has assisted New Delhi with 
export controls. While India hasa fairly good export 
control record, it has a modest nuclear sector and a 
large chemical industry that could, even if uninten- 
tionally, transfer sensitive materials to foreign chents. 
Stronger controls by India would restrict any future 
such technology exports and also now allow the 
United States to transfer high-technology goods to 
India under the Next Steps in Strategic Partnership 
(NssP) initiative. This program, launched in January 
2004, is an attempt to expand cooperation in civil- 
ian nuclear activities, civilian space programs, and 
high-technology trade, and also calls for dialogue on 
missile defense. In its first phase, completed in 
September 2004, India implemented measures to 
comply with us export control laws, and Washing- 
ton posted an export control attaché at its embassy 
in Delhi. Washington then lifted sanctions on the 
Indian Space Research Organization and allowed 
limited exports of nonsensitive equipment for 
Indian nuclear reactors that were under Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency safeguards. 

The second phase of nssr may focus more on 
nuclear energy cooperation, which would serve as 
an incentive for India to maintain tight export con- 
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trols. India currently operates 14 nuclear power 
reactors, with 9 more scheduled to be completed 
between 2006 and 2010. Thereafter, India plans to 
build 20 additional reactors, which would enable it 
to reach its goal of generating 20,000 megawatts of 
electricity from nuclear power plants by 2020. 


INCENTIVES FOR CHINA 

The incentives of technology trade and nuclear 
energy cooperation would also help curb China’s 
technology exports. China’s technology transfers 
were a significant concern in the 1980s and 1990s, 
when Beijing signed nuclear cooperation agree- 
ments with over a dozen countries. Most of these 
involved technology for civilian facilities that were 
under international safeguards and monitoring, but 
Beijing also assisted Islamabad with an unsafe- 
guarded 40-megawatt reactor at Khushab, which 
could provide Pakistan with plutonium. In late 
1995, it supplied about 5,000 ring magnets (useful 
in centrifuges) to the Khan laboratories. In addi- 
tion, it gave Pakistan the M-11 missile, with a range 
of 190 miles, in the early 1990s, and subsequently 
supplied Pakistan with technology relevant to mis- 
siles and missile production. Beijings transfers only 
marginally enhanced Pakistan's nuclear and missile 
programs, but they raised concerns that Beijing 
could transfer more substantial technology if its 
export practices were not checked. 

Since the mid-1990s, because of continued diplo- 
matic dialogue with the United States, and because 
it increasingly recognized the threat that weapons 
of mass destruction (WMD) proliferation posed to its 
own:security (especially after September 11, 2001), 
Beijing has taken stronger steps to curb WMD tech- 
nology exports. In 2004, it joined the Nuclear Sup- 
pliers Group (an international consortium of 
countries pledged to restrict their nuclear-relevant 
exports) and applied to enter the Missile Technol- 
ogy Control Regime (a similar consortium that 
restricts missile-relevant technology transfer). Still, 
in September and December 2004, Washington 
sanctioned Chinese firms for missile-related tech- 
nology transfers to Iran. Some of these transfers 
may have been relatively minor violations, involv- 
ing dual-use industrial technology, and some may 
have taken place without the Chinese governments 
knowledge. But the transfers also illustrate the main 
weakness in China's export controls: Beijing has 
adopted export control regulations consistent with 
international standards, but it bas not fully imple- 
mented or enforced these regulations. China’s 
government needs to increase investments in man- 
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power and equipment to enable its customs and 
enforcement officials to better monitor larger vol- 
umes of exports. It also needs to further sensitize 
its firms to the importance of adhering to export 
control regulations. 

International sanctions on Chinese companies 
are another possible way to increase their compli- 
ance with export controls. From 2001 to 2004, the 
Bush administration imposed nonproliferation sanc- 
tions on more than 30 foreign entities (companies 
and individuals), of which some 20 were Chinese. 
Since most of these Chinese entities have no busi- 
ness transactions with the United States, sanctions 
against them are likely to be ineffective. Sanctions 
mainly affect a few Chinese firms such as Norinco, 
which could lose $100 million in Us business as a 
result. The offering of incentives (and the sanction 
of withdrawing these incentives), such as satellite 
launch contracts for, 
Chinese companies and 
technical assistance for 
China's growing nuclear 
energy sector, could 
more significantly influ- 
ence China’s export con- 
trol practices. China 
currently has nine nu- 
clear power reactors and 
two under construction. It plans to build another 26 
reactors generating an additional 26,000 megawatts 
by 2020. 

While China’s energy sector is growing, its 
nuclear force size has remained largely stable—at 
some 400 nuclear weapons—since the early 1990s, 
when China reportedly halted fissile-material pro- 
duction. Further, after its forty-fifth nuclear test in 
1996, China signed, but has still not ratified, the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT). Ensuring 
that China does not expand its nuclear arsenal is an 
important concern for the future. 


DRAWING LINES IN SOUTH ASIA 

Even more important 1s ensuring that nuclear 
weapons are not used in an Asian conflict. In 1999 
and in 2001-2002, India and Pakistan were 
involved in two major military crises. Intense US 
and international diplomacy defused both crises, 
but if hostilities had escalated into larger wars, the 
risks of nuclear use would have increased, espe- 
cially because deterrence is not entirely stable in the 
subcontinent. While nuclear deterrence dissuades 
both sides from major conventional wars, nuclear 
weapons also cause instability by making both par- 
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Aggressive military and economic 
containment aimed at weakening the North 
Korean regime would invite crisis and 
confrontation and increase the likelihood that 
Pyongyang would export nuclear materials. 
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ties confident about engaging in low-intensity war- 
fare under the assumption that their nuclear 
weapons will deter retaliation. Such provocations 
result in crises. 

During these times of crisis, the probability of 
nuclear use will increase—especially because Pak- 
istan’s second-strike forces are not invulnerable. 
Pakistan's air and missile delivery assets are within 
range of India’s aircraft and missiles, and Indian 
satellite and intelligence capabilities could detect 
many of these assets in real time. India’s military 
may also threaten Pakistan’s command centers and 
cause Pakistan to lose control over its nuclear 
assets. This would place pressure on Pakistan to 
quickly use its nuclear forces rather than lose, or 
lose control over, them during a crisis. 

To prevent nuclear use, both New Delhi and 
Islamabad need to more clearly define red lines that 
would trigger nuclear 
retaliation. Pakistan did 
this during the 2001-2002 
crisis, declaring that an 
economic or sea block- 
ade, a military threat in 
the plains, meddling in 
Pakistani politics, or a 
cutoff of Indus River 
waters by India would 
trigger nuclear use by Pakistan. However, given that 
these red lines remain blurred and could be crossed 
during a military crisis, stronger command and con- 
trol measures are necessary to prevent the use of 
nuclear weapons. 

New Delhi and Islamabad both have institution- 
alized their command and control arrangements, but 
these can be improved. In 2003, India established a 
Nuclear Command Authority that included a polit- 
ical council chaired by the prime minister, which 
was designated as the only body authorized to order 
a nuclear strike. Much earlier, in February 2000, 
Pakistan established a National Command Authority 
with two primary committees, the Employment 
Control Committee (ECC) and the Development 
Control Committee (DCC), both under the head of 
state (President Pervez Musharraf) and dominated 
by military commanders. The ECC develops policy 
for the deployment and use of nuclear weapons, and 
is presumably the main body that would authorize 
nuclear strikes. Unlike India, where civilians assert 
greater control over military commanders, Pakistan 
has a more delegative model of command and con- 
trol, giving military officers in-the field slightly more 
command over nuclear weapons. 


To prevent unauthorized and accidental use dur- 
ing peacetime, Pakistan and India should be encour- 
aged to consider the nonweaponization, the 
nondeployment, and the de-alerting of their strate- 
gic forces. This would involve keeping nuclear cores 
separate from warheads and also separating warheads 
from their air and missile delivery systems. us tech- 
nical assistance—but not direct technology transfer, 
which is barred under the NPT—on permissive action 
links (which prevent nuclear weapons from func- 
tioning without authorization or an authorization 
code from a command authority) and on developing 
personnel reliability initiatives would further lower 
the risks of accidental nuclear launch, both in peace- 
time and during a crisis. Finally, during a military cri- 
sis, when strategic forces may be alerted and 
deployed, a set of pre-arranged nuclear risk reduc- 
tion measures would be necessary. This would 
involve keeping open lines of communication, 
refraining from nuclear threats, and avoiding dan- 
gerous military maneuvers that cross red lines. 


HEADING OFF AN ARMS RACE 

Preventing an arms race among Pakistan, India, 
and China is a significant middle-term challenge. 
Since deterrence is their main motive for maintain- 
ing nuclear forces, Asia’s nuclear powers could, in 
principle, cap their nuclear arsenals at levels of min- 
imum deterrence. Minimum deterrence is defined 
as the smallest nuclear force that could survive a 
first strike and inflict unacceptable damage on an 
adversary. (If the destruction of three to five lead- 
ing cities containing a sizeable fraction of an oppo- 
nents population and economy constitutes 
unacceptable damage, then Asias nuclear states may 
already possess minimum deterrent forces.) 

China’ 400 or so nuclear weapons, and its several 
tens of medium- and long-range missiles, may be suf- 
ficient for a minimum deterrent against the United 
States and Russia. India’s 90 or so nuclear weapons 
could deter both Pakistan and China, especially once 
India deploys Agni-3 missiles that can strike China’s 
major Pacific coast cities. More powerful thermonu- 
clear weapons would enhance, but may not be abso- 
lutely necessary for, India’s maintaining a credible 
deterrent. Finally, Pakistan’s estimated 50 nuclear 
weapons and missile-delivery systems could provide 
a minimum deterrent against India. 

Two global pacts—the CTBT and the Fissile Mate- 
rial Cutoff Treaty (FMcT)—could substantially 
freeze Asia’s nuclear forces at minimum deterrent 
levels and prevent their further growth. The com- 
prehensive test ban restrains countries from testing 
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and developing new generations of nuclear 
weapons, and thus makes it difficult for them to 
miniaturize their nuclear weapons and to attain 
multiple warhead capabilities. The treaty, if it were 
to go into force, would hinder China from adding 
multiple, independently targetable reentry vehicles 
to its strategic forces. It could also prevent India and 
Pakistan—neither of which has yet signed the 
treaty—tfrom perfecting high-yield boosted fission 
and thermonuclear weapons, and thus limit the 
destructive power they could deliver on a given 
force of missiles. 

The FMCT, currently under negotiation, would 
halt the future production of weapons-grade ura- 
nium and plutonium. It would thus hmit Pakistan 
to under 100, India to between 100 and 150, and 
China to between 400 and 450 nuclear weapons. 
Missile restraints would naturally follow nuclear 
restraints: once China, India, and Pakistan stabi- 
lized their nuclear arsenals, the need for additional 
missiles (to deliver nuclear weapons) would 
decrease, and they could agree to quantitative limits 
on their missile forces. 


THE DILEMMA OF MISSILE DEFENSE 

The introduction of missile defenses would 
undermine nuclear and missile restraints in Asia. 
Defenses do not inevitably cause increases in offen- 
sive forces: as Ashton Carter, a former assistant sec- 
retary of defense for international security policy, 
has explained, “where defenses do not bother offen- 
sive planners much, they might not be countered.” 
But “there is, should be, and predictably will be a 
close relation between offense and defense when- 
ever defenses threaten to take away something the 
offense really values.” In particular, US national mis- 
sile defenses (NMD), which defend against long- 
range missiles, would take away and undercut 
China's deterrent. This could cause it to reject the 
FMCT and to also resume nuclear testing. If Beijing 
greatly expands its nuclear and missile force in reac- 
tion to the us missile defense program, New 
Delhi—and, consequently, Islamabad—may also 
reject nuclear and missile limitations. Given their 
limited economic and technological capabilities, 
these states would not be able to rapidly expand 
their nuclear forces. Yet they would still not fore- 
close the option of such an expansion (which 
would be closed to them if they signed an FMCT). 

They could invest in new nuclear production 
facilities. (China and India already plan to build 
dozens of new nuclear power plants; they could 
reallocate some of these resources toward nuclear 
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weapons production.) They could then feasibly 
build hundreds of additional nuclear weapons in 10 
to 15 years. Thus, unchecked NMD deployments 
would significantly diminish prospects for freezing 
Asia's nuclear forces at 600 to 700 nuclear weapons 
under an FMCT. They could instead trigger an arms 
buildup that would result in 1,000 to 1,500 nuclear 
weapons in Asia by 2020. 

The introduction of theater missile defense 
(TMD), which counters short- and medium-range 
missiles, could cause a smaller nuclear buildup. 
Pakistan may reject nuclear restraints if India 
acquires TMD systems that neutralize its deterrent. 
India has sought the Arrow-2 from Israel (which 
would give it capabilities against Pakistan's 
medium-range Shaheen and Ghauri missiles) and 
the Patriot defense system from the United States 
(which would enable it to counter Pakistan's 
shorter-range M-11s). 

TMD can provide insurance against accidental 
launches, it can limit damage if deterrence fails, and 
it can curb a rivals motivations to acquire missiles. 
Indian analysts also argue that it provides options 
against Pakistan’s “nuclear blackmail”—the waging 
of low-intensity warfare such as military incursions 
or militant attacks under the shield of a nuclear 
umbrella. Yet TMD has two significant costs. First, it 
would cause Pakistan to reject nuclear and missile 


restraints—Pakistan does not have the economic ' 


capability for an accelerated nuclear buildup, but it 
would also not give up the option of such a buildup 
if confronted with an Indian TMD. Second, TMD 
undermines crisis stability. It makes political deci- 
sion makers more prone to take risks (causing them 
to escalate rather than back down in a crisis) 
because it gives them confidence that in any esca- 
lation, defenses can absorb at least some retaliation 
from the other side. ° 

Overall, as long as the India-Pakistan region 
remains crisis-prone, TMD’s costs may be greater 
than its benefits: TMD will be destabilizing largely 
because it undermines crisis stability. Once Indian- 
Pakistani relations stabilize, at least to the extent 
that the two states do not become involved in 
crises, then TMD may be less destabilizing. Under 
those circumstances, while very limited and regu- 


lated TMD deployments may not be destabilizing, 
unchecked and expansive TMD deployments would 
still trigger arms races. Deeper political oversight of 
TMD acquisition and deployment will be necessary 
to ensure that it does not have negative strategic 
consequences in South Asia. 


COMMON INTERESTS 

The middle-term challenges of averting a nuclear 
arms race in Asia are closely linked to the more 
immediate concern of reversing proliferation in 
North Korea. North Korea’s nuclear and missile pro- 
grams increase the pressure on Washington to field 
national missile defense, and unchecked NMD 
deployments could provoke a substantial arms 
buildup by China. If North Korea’ nuclear programs 
are curbed, however, NMD could be safely limited to 
very small-scale deployments that would not under- 
mine China's deterrent. This would allow Beijing— 
and, consequently, New Delhi and Islamabad—to 
join an FMCT and the CTBT, thereby limiting the size 
of their nuclear arsenals. North Korea's nuclear and 
missile programs have also prompted Japan to pur- 
sue TMD with the United States, which raises con- 
cerns in Beijing about Us “encirclement” of China. 
Yet, if North Korea’s nuclear and missile programs 
are restrained, Japan could constrain its TMD plans, 
alleviating this source of tension with Beijing. 

Asia’s nuclear powers and the United States and 
its Asian allies therefore have largely common inter- 
ests in nuclear stability. South Korea, Japan, China, 
and the United States share the goals of reversing 
North Korea’s nuclear decision. Seoul and Tokyo 
could nudge Washington, and Beijing could prod 
Pyongyang, to make concessions necessary to 
reverse nuclear proliferation in North Korea. This, 
in turn, would allow Washington to restrain its NMD 
programs, and it could then credibly call on the 
Chinese (and, consequently, India and Pakistan) to 
essentially freeze their nuclear arsenals under the 
CTBT and FMCT. In short, shared interests among the 
United States, its Asian allies, and Asia’s nuclear 
powers provide a useful foundation from which to 
address nuclear challenges in Asia—beginning with 
the critical task of reversing North Korea’s nuclear 
weapons ambitions. E 
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The Persian Dilemma: 
Will Iran Go Nuclear? 


SANAM VAKIL 

he durability of the Islamic Republic of Iran opinion, evident in conflicting messages and rhetor- 
continues to confound Iran watchers and ical posturing on the country’s nuclear program. 
analysts. Indeed, the opaqueness of the theo- For Iranians, an inherent need for deterrence guides 
cratic government has been among the regime’s the pursuit of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) 
most pragmatic achievements in perpetuating capability. Tehran maintains that the country’s 
Islamic rule since the 1979 revolution. The clerics nuclear program is entirely peaceful, designed to 
at the helm of the Iranian state have dealt and create alternative energy sources. The West consid- 
played a game of confusion and deception with ers this argument laughable, since Iran possesses 
considerable success as the international commu- the fourth-largest oil reserves and second-largest 
nity continues to be perplexed by its inability to natural gas reserves in the world. However, the 
deconstruct Iran’s decision-making structure or nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), of which 
identify and categorize the| elite cadre of clerical loy- Iran is a signatory, permits Tehran to pursue nuclear 
alists who are the key players in policy making. research and development activities on the condi- 
This information deficiency i is of particular signif- tion that it maintain transparency in declaring its 
icance because it has the United States and the Euro- progress and detailing the location of research and 

pean Union (EU) spinning in confusion over Iran’s nuclear facilities. 
apparent pursuit of nuclear weapons. For the inter- The genuine motivation for Iran, which survived 
national community, preventing a nuclear Iran is a devastating eight-year war with Iraq in the 1980s 
paramount. The United States, the EU, and the United and remains internationally isolated, comes from 1ts 
Nations recognize that the consequences of a nuclear dangerous neighborhood. The countries around 
Iran would not only affect the region, its security, and Iran include several with unstable regimes and 
its alignments—it might also i inspire other countries nuclear capabilities. This regional environment has 
to follow in the same vein. With the increased us heightened Iran’s anxiety and prompted various 
presence and interests in Iraq and Afghanistan, con- efforts to increase security, including the interest in 


taining their Iranian neighbor is even more critical. WMD. With Israel an undeclared nuclear power and 
And the fear that nuclear technology would reach the India and Pakistan having tested their nuclear 


hands of terrorist groups is!profound. devices in 1998, Iran’s strategy is understandable. 
Unfortunately, the shrouded nature of the Iranian Moreover, Iran today is surrounded by American 

regime has been an obstacle to the International troops and their allies in Iraq, Afghanistan, Saudi 

Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and the EU-3 (an ad Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and Turkey. 

hoc coalition of France, Germany, and the United Unlike its neighbors, Israel, India, and Pakistan, 

Kingdom) in their attempts to improve oversight of which have neither signed the NPT nor committed to 

Iran's nuclear energy activities. Also obscuring the the control of nuclear weapons, Iran is a member of 


situation is the fickle nature of Iranian domestic the NPT. (Iran also has signed the Chemical Weapons 
Convention and the Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion.) The language of Article IV of the NPT recog- 


SANAM VAKI is a research as at the Council on Foreign pies ai 
Relations’ Iran Project She is alsd an instructor in Middle Fast- nizes Iran's “inalienable right to develop . . . nuclear 


ern studies at the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- energy for peaceful purposes without discrimination, 
tional Studies. and acquire equipment, materials and scientific and 
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technological information ” The problem 1s that 
these same activities also bring Iran closer to pos- 
sessing anatomic bomb. 


TEMPTATION IN TEHRAN 

Iran’s nuclear program was actually begun by 
Mohammad Reza Shah under the watchful eye of the 
United States. The 1979 Islamic revolution halted all 
construction of the Bushehr nuclear reactors on the 
eve of the upnsing. But in the hostile environment 
encircling Iran during its war with Iraq, the Iranians 
restarted the program in 1984, albeit under the guise 
of peaceful energy diversification. Saddam Hussein's 
use of chemical weapons and regular missile bom- 
bardments against Iran undoubtedly motivated 
Tehran to reinstate the program. The Bushehr reac- 
tors were bombed six times during the war. Since the 
1980s, Iran has sought the help of Russia, Pakistan, 
China, and North Korea ın recommencing its nuclear 
program. The United States and its European allies 
had many opportu- 
nities dunng this 
period to participate 
in the development 
and construction of 
Iran’s nuclear reac- 
tors, which could 
have given them some capability to monitor and con- 
trol the facilities. 

Clinging to the argument that its oil and gas 
resources are ephemeral, Iran has consistently 
insisted that ıt is only pursuing alternative energy 
sources. The country’s supreme leader, Ali 
Khamenei, has even issued a fatwa (a religious 
edict) claiming that production of nuclear weapons 
violates Islamic law and is haram (forbidden). The 
government maintains that it is only committed to 
nuclear technology, not weaponization. However, 
more inflammatory ideologues have taken up the 
argument that in light of Israeli, Pakistani, and 
Indian proliferation, Iran should not be denied the 
same right. Even President Mohammad Khatami 
has noted that, “If we feel others are not meeting 
their promises, under no circumstances would we 
be committed to continue fulfilling ours.” 

In October 2003, Iran agreed to cooperate with 
the EU-3 and to commit to the Additional Protocols 
to the NPT, which allow more intrusive inspections 
of nuclear facilities. Since then Tehran has been 
noncommittal and surreptitious in its negouating. 
In early 2004, it was evident the Iranians planned 
to continue both the assembly of centrifuges (which 
can separate enriched uranium to fuel a nuclear 
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The conflict between the Bush administration and the 
IAEA reveals the inherent failings of the NPT regime. 





reactor but also to build a nuclear bomb) and the 
production of converted uranium, thereby shred- 
ding the confidence-building measures pursued by 
the EU-3. By the summer of 2004, Iran's agreement 
to cooperate in exchange for economic and security 
incentives was essentially negated, as the IAEA and 
EU increased their criticism of Tehran while Irani- 
ans reciprocated with equally bold accusations. 
Iran’s announcement that it intended to resume 
manufacturing parts for centrifuges and begin test- 
ing for uranium conversion set the final nail in the 
concession coffin. 

Further provoking international protest, the Ira- 
nians revealed plans to build a heavy water reactor 
in Arak. (A heavy water research reactor produces 
high-quality plutonium, the most important com- 
ponent for a compact nuclear device.)-And Russia, 
over American protests, declared its intention to 
continue nuclear cooperation with and arms sales to 
Iran. Yet the IAEA, while actively critical of Iranian 
antagonism, still 
resisted US pres- 
sure to refer the 
Iranian case to the 
United Nations 
Security Council, 

which would have 
had the option of imposing sanctions. Instead, it 
provided Iran with a deadline of the end of Novem- 
ber 2004 to comply with the Additional Protocols 
and suspend all of its uranium enrichment activities. 
By extending Iran’s compliance time, IAEA Director 
General Mohamed ElBaradei came into conflict with 
the United States, which wanted a more aggressive 
stance taken toward Tehran. 


A RELUCTANT. SECURITY COUNCIL 

Having targeted Iran as part of an “axis of evil” 
(which also included Iraq and North Korea), the 
administration of George W. Bush has sought 
redemption for its intelligence failure in Iraq, where 
WMD have yet to be found two years after the iva- 
sion. In its drum roll up to the war, the Bush 
administration essentially exported its Iranian 
dossier to the EU. However, in observing Iran’s con- 
temptuous behavior not only regarding its nuclear 
activities but also in potentially threatening Ameri- 
can interests in Iraq and Afghanistan, the adminis- 
tration has sought an opportunity to legally 
sanction Iran through the Security Council. 

Any such resolution would be a challenge to 
pass, since the permanent members are not united 
behind us attempts to corner Iran. China has lob- 


bied against such resolutions and has acted as a 
conduit on behalf of the Iranians to the EU and the 
United States. With intricate commercial and strate- 
gic ties, it is unlikely that the Chinese would sup- 
port any resolution against the clerical regime. (On 
the other hand, the Chinese have a history of only 
vetoing resolutions related to their own security 
arrangements in the Taiwan Strait.) 

The Russians pose another obstacle for Ameri- 
can lobbying against the Iranians. Russia signed a 
deal to assist the Iranians in building their nuclear 
power plant at the Bushehr complex, scheduled for 
completion by the summer of 2006, as well as two 
. additional reactors that would operate within IAEA 
limits. The Clinton administration tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to convince the Russians to cancel their 
$800 million contract to complete the initial 1,000- 
megawatt reactor. Indeed, Russian support for Iran's 
nuclear ambitions presented an obstacle to us-Rus- 
sian cooperation. President Boris Yeltsin did finally 
agree to eliminate centrifuges from the deal. How- 
ever, his successor, President Vladimir Putin, has 
been unyielding in keeping his commitments to the 
Iranians. Since the two countries have mutual inter- 
ests with their neighboring Central Asian states and 
continue to be strong trading partners, Putin has 
maintained that Iran’s program is solely for peace- 
ful purposes. 

While the Security Councils permanent members 
are in accord over limiting Iranian proliferation, 
unanimity over Iran policy is currently untenable. 
Tehran recognizes that, in the event of a negotiation 
stalemate, the nuclear issue would be brought before 
the Security Council only if unity among the coun- 
cil members with vetoes were guaranteed. In the 
meantime, the Iranians have continued to take 
advantage of international disunity. Clearly, they 
hope to use the uproar over their nuclear aspirations 
to extract as many concessions as possible. 


THE EU AGREEMENT 

However, when the Eu last year presented Iran 
with a firm deadline and a more detailed proposal 
on the scope of both sides’ commitments, Tehran 
was forced to concede. On November 15, 2004, the 
Iranian government agreed to suspend all uranium 
enrichment. In skeletal form, the new agreement 
affirmed Iran’s cooperation in halting all efforts to 
attain nuclear weapons and ın ratifying the NPT 
Additional Protocols in parliament, in exchange for 
the negotiated expansion of trade and cooperation 
with the EU and support for Iran’s ascension to the 
World Trade Organization. More specifically, the EU 
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guaranteed that Iran would be permitted to pursue 
a nuclear-power fuel supply, civilian nuclear tech- 
nology, and even a light water research facility. Had 
Iran rebuffed the EUs “final” offer, the consequences 
were to be decided through sanctions. 

While this agreement is only a confidence-build- 
ing measure, not a legal obligation, considerable 
effort has been invested in negotiating rather than 
forcing Iranian compliance. IAEA head ElBaradei has 
affirmed Iran’s suspension of nuclear activities, but 
the duration of the suspension has yet to be deter- 
mined. In the wake of this agreement, an exiled Ira- 
nian opposition group, the National Council for 
Resistance in Iran, has attempted to subvert the deal 
by accusing Iran of continuing a secret uranium 
enrichment program. In support of the EU-3 initia- 
tive, eight European foreign ministers rallied to call 
on American participation 1n the deal. 

The EU hopes to fashion with Tehran a scenario 
similar to that negotiated with the Libyan regime. 
After years of international sanctions, isolation, and 
threats of force, Libya in 2004 renounced its 
weapons program—nuclear, chemical, and ballis- 
tic—and agreed to become a partner in the war on 
terror. In exchange for normalized relations and the 
removal of sanctions, Libya has accepted intrusive 
monitoring and inspections and extensive access to 
its scientists and technicians. The Libyan about-face 
has motivated the EU to seek a similar resolution 
with Iran. 

During the 2004 presidential campaign, the Bush 
administration continued its policy of outsourcing 
the Iran issue to the EU while voicing criticism of 
Tehran. In the aftermath of Bush’s reelection, the 
administration reasserted its position toward the 
Iranians. On Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice’s 
February 2005 tour of European capitals, she was 
vociferous in her opposition to the Islamic regime. 
Castigating the clerical theocracy as an “outpost of 
tyranny,” Rice consistently reinforced the us posi- 
tion of remaining aloof from the EU-3 negotiations 
and refusing to offer incentives. Recently, upon 
President Bush’ return from his own trip to Europe, 
the administration budged somewhat, endorsing 
the EU-3 talks and suggesting it would consider 
contributing economic incentives to help entice Ira- 
nian cooperation. Meanwhile, the EU-3 has con- 
tinued to hold negotiations divided into three areas: 
nuclear concessions, trade and cooperation agree- 
ments, and security arrangements. 

Thus far, Iran has held to its promises, including 
the apparent suspension of uranium enrichment 
activities. Yet the outcome of the discussions 
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remains to be seen. Some Iran watchers contend 
that the clerics are seeking to avoid a contest with 
the Security Council and United States. Less opti- 
mistic observers suggest the talks are part of a 
duplicitous plan designed to buy time while the Ira- 
nians secretly continue to pursue their nuclear aspi- 
rations. What is clear is that the international 
community’s desired outcome will require an 
intense and decisive commitment from all sides. If 
the EU-3 does make good on its package of tempt- 
ing carrots, then the Iranian bluff will be called. The 
Iranian rejection of any good-faith offer will ulti- 
mately be met with some form of sanctions policy. 
The months ahead will undoubtedly reveal the true 
nature of the clerics’ intentions. 


COMMON AND CONFLICTING INTERESTS 

It is widely suggested that only with American 
participation in the negotiations—and American 
inducements of security guarantees and normaliza- 
tion of relations—will Iran be motivated to abandon 
its nuclear ambitions. As 
Iran’s new neighbor in 
the region—with mili- 
tary forces in Afghani- 
stan, Iraq, and many 
parts of Central Asia— 
the Americans are closely 
monitoring Iran's every 
move. US interests in 
both Iraq and Afghanistan are now intertwined with 
those of Iran. Both the United States and Iran have 
a stake in the security and stability of the region, as 
well as ın securing their national interests. 

For the Bush administration, which has overseen 
groundbreaking elections in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
the number one priority is to ensure that its efforts 
to combat terrorism and promote democracy do not 
end in vain. The administration has been unrelent- 
ing in seeking to transform the ugly rage of 9-11 
into an opportunity for change in the region. For 
President Bush, the cause of democracy is a calling; 
any country or organization that undermines his 
righteous ambitions is ultimately at odds with 
America’s divine plan. 

Indeed, for the Bush administration, Iran is 
among the primary perpetrators of mischief. 
Because ıt has tactically diversified its contacts and 
interests in Iraq and Afghanistan, Iran is strategi- 
cally positioned to protect its ambitions while sub- 
verting those of the United States. Ironically, the 
“Great Satan” did Tehran a favor by displacing its 
two most menacing neighbors—lIraq’s and Afghan- 





Tehran’s nuclear posturing has threatened 
regional security alignments. Yet it seems 
unlikely that the Middle East would 
militarize to counter the Iranian threat. 





istan’s regimes—but even so, relations between Iran 
and America have yet to evolve out of their 26-year 
pattern of hostile rhetoric. | 

The same issues continue to color the Iranian 
and American imaginations. The former is threat- 
ened by the active American encirclement of the 
Middle East. The latter disapproves of Iran’s theo- 
cratic regime and takes issue with its sponsorship 
of terrorism and constant interference in Israeli- 
Palestinian affairs, as well as its alleged pursuit of 
WMD. To ease Iranian fears, the clerics ultimately 
seek respect, legitimacy, and resolution on issues of 
frozen assets and sanctions. The United States, 
emulating the Libyan model of coercion, wants 
absolute Iranian renunciation of its WMD program 
and full participation in the war on terror. Toward 
this end, the Bush admimustration has so far refused 
any direct participation in the nuclear diplomacy 
despite appeals from Western leaders. (Iran and the 
United States severed diplomatic relations during 
the revolutionary uproar of 1979 and the holding 
of American hostages 
from the us embassy in 
Tehran.) 

The rhetoric from 
Washington revolves 
around supporting the 
EU-3 negotiations from 
the sidelines. If the 
talks fail, the adminis- 
tration hopes to rebuke Iran through the legal 
framework of the Security Council. Armed with 
a UN resolution of condemnation, the Bush 
administration might then emulate Israel’s 1981 
bombing of the Osirak nuclear facility in Iraq and 
try to stall Iran’s WMD program. Many analysts 
have argued that, with the United States overex- 
tended in Iraq and with little allied support, such 
a campaign would prove a diplomatic and logis- 
tical disaster. 

The Islamic government has prepared for this 
possibility by placing its nuclear facilities in or near 
urban and highly populated areas. The United 
States would be challenged even to identify the 
many nuclear sites scattered throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, military strikes would galvanize 
anti-American opposition throughout the region 
and especially in Iran. While such opposition might 
be short-lived, since most of the population 
despises the clerical elite, fiercely nationalistic Ira- 
nians would undoubtedly band together in 
response to attack. If America’s long-term ambition 
is to force some form of regime change, an attack 


would be counterproductive because it would only 
enhance the power of the clerical elite. 

It is important to note that Iranian national sup- 
port for the WMD program is not overwhelming, 
even though government polls indicate the con- 
trary. While some national pride may attach to 
nuclear progress, ultimately the people are moti- 
vated far more by economic incentives that affect 
their daily existence than by ambiguous nuclear 
posturing. And yet, despite popular distaste for the 
clerical regime, the threat of military strikes would 
undoubtedly foster Iranian nationalism against the 
United States and strengthen the clerical regime's 
hold on power.. 


WAVERING IN WASHINGTON 

Against this backdrop, the investigative journal- 
ist Seymour Hersh recently revealed in The New 
Yorker that the US government was conducting 
covert operations in Iran. After much speculation 
on the validity of his claims, it was confirmed that 
surveillance drones are indeed flying over Iran to 
gather information on its nuclear weapons program 
and defense capabilities. Yet the Bush administra- 
tion’ Iran policy is clearly still under review. While 
maintaining that an attack on Iran is not imminent, 
us officials have said the option remains available. 
President Bush betrayed the administrations uncer- 
tainty on his European tour in February when he 
stated, “This notion that the United States is getting 
ready to attack Iran is simply ridiculous. Having 
said that, all options are on the table.” 

While prospects of an American attack remain 
slim for now, in policy circles whispers of an Israeli 
one are buzzing. President Bush himself offered this 
as a potential solution, stating: “If 1 was the leader 
of Israel and Td listened to some of the statements 
by the Iranian ayatollahs that regarded the security 
of my country, I'd be concerned about Iran having a 
nuclear weapon as well. And in that Israel is our ally 
and in that we’ve made a very strong commitment 
to support Israel, we will support Israel if her secu- 
rity is threatened.” But the consequences of such a 
strike would be equally profound. Iran would not 
hesitate to respond using its conventional Shahab-3 
missiles—which have a range of 900 miles—and 
nonconventional suicide-bombing tactics. 

Ironically, President Bush’s reelection was well 
received among the Iranian clerical elite. The mul- 
lahs historically have been more comfortable with 
Republican administrations. Democrats, while per- 
haps pursuing a more moderate Iran policy, are con- 
sidered more duplicitous. Memories of Presidents 
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Jimmy Carter and Bill Clinton and their economic 
sanctions are not favorable. It was during Ronald 
Reagan's presidency that, despite hostility toward the 
Iranian theocracy, the United States negotiated secret 
arms sales to Iran in exchange for the release of 
hostages in Lebanon (with profits diverted to Cen- 
tral American rebels). With the current President 
Bush, his “axis of evil” rhetoric aside, the clerics pre- 
fer the conviction espoused by his administration 
over the indecision of the Democrats. Bush’s rhetoric 
has also served as a political rallying cry. His state- 
ments of intent and hostility toward the Islamic 
republic have the mullahs responding with equally 
inflammatory declarations. 

As such, the Iranian regime is no longer lobbying 
for trilateralization of the negotiation process—that 
is, adding face-to-face talks with the United States. 
Direct dialogue with the Americans would most 
likely add to pressures on the bargaining, activate 
both sides’ red-button issues, and mix the tarnished 
uS-Iranian history with the nuclear issues at hand. 
In the event of a breakdown, it would also facilitate 
a more immediate international response. Con- 
versely, for the EU-3, an American presence in the 
talks is viewed as the only means to force a produc- 
tive end. While content with their initial progress, 
the EU-3 has tired of their “he said, she said” role in 
trying to placate both sides. From their perspective, 
only a tripartite discussion will lead to a decisive 
renunciation of Iranian nuclear intentions. 

Recently, the Bush administration has opted for a 
united front in coercing the Iranian hand. Announc- 
ing US support for the EU-3 negotiations, Secretary 
of State Rice on March 11, 2005, said the United 
States would no longer block Iran’s accession to the 
World Trade Organization and would allow Tehran 
to obtain parts for commercial planes. If the talks fail 
for any reason, the EU-3 will then support bringing 
Iran's case to the UN Security Council. 

The Iranians were quick to reject the offer. 
Indeed, the clerical elite was insulted by the mea- 
gerness of the American carrots, which did not 
include security guarantees or the removal of sanc- 
tions and frozen assets. Tehran suspects the admin- 
istration offered minimal carrots to facilitate its end 
goal of referring the Iranian case to the Security 
Council. Iran’s rebuff likely will fuel the diplomatic 
fire and return the two sides to the usual exchange 
of hurt pride and hostile rhetoric. 

It is important to note, however, that the EU-3 
negotiations are distinct from those of the IAEA. For 
Iran to be sanctioned in the Security Council, there 
has to be a referral from the IAEA. As the UN’ nuclear- 
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monitoring and compliance organization, the IAEA is 
the official body empowered with such responsibili- 
ties. The EU-3 was convened to provide supplemen- 
tary support to the IAEA by attempting to persuade 
Iran to suspend its outlaw nuclear operations by 
means of coordinated carrots and sticks. Despite the 
IAEA’s regulatory oversight and monitoring of Iran's 
nuclear developments, the Bush administration has 
accused the agency of continued passivity with 
regard to the Islamic regime. ElBaradei for his part 
has accused the United States of trying to subvert his 
mandate by eavesdropping on conversations between 
his agency and Iranian officials. 

The conflict between the Bush administration 
and the IAEA, as well the more primary issue of 
Iran's proliferation potential, reveals the inherent 
failings of the NPT regime Conveniently, an inter- 
national NPT review conference, convened every five 
years, is scheduled to be held at the United Nations 
in May. Delegates of the NPT’s 188 signatories will 
seek a new process to contain the spread of nuclear 
weapons and technology. While the agenda has yet 
to be determined, ElBaradei has argued for the addi- 
tion of several terms to the nonproliferation regime, 
including enforcing a five-year moratorium on 
building new uranium enrichment and plutonium 
separation facilities, institutionalizing the Addi- 
tional Protocols as a means of promoting treaty 
compliance, and asking the Security Council to 
prosecute any regime in violation of the treaty com- 
mitments. While these additions would not require 
any amendments to the treaty, the goal would be to 
reaffirm and fortify the IAEA's mandate. Only with a 
strengthened directive can the agency effectively 
seek to contain the spread of nuclear weapons. It 
would also help prevent Iran’s clerics from contin- 
uing to exploit international confusion and disunity 


HIGH DRAMA, HIGH STAKES 

If Iran were permitted to develop nuclear 
weapons, the implications would be profound— 
affecting the future not only of the NPT but of the 
entire Middle Fast. They would not, however, nec- 
essarily include a new nuclear arms race in the 
region. Undoubtedly, Tehran’s nuclear posturing has 
threatened regional security alignments. Yet it 
seems unlikely that the Middle East would milita- 
rize to counter the Iranian threat. Rather, countries 
such as Turkey, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia might be 
forced to deepen their ties with the United States or 
seek American permission to expand their noncon- 
ventional military arsenals. Navigating through the 
domestic and international subtleties of these rela- 


tionships is complicated, with each country juxta- 
posing domestic anti-American sentiments against 
its national security interests. 

If these nations weré to aggressively pursue 
nuclear technology, their ambitions might be tem- 
pered by a more assertive American reaction and 
presence in the region. For the United States, allow- 
ing further nuclear proliferation is unacceptable— 
especially in states like Saudi Arabia, where an 
increasingly uncontrollable radical Islamist presence 
could one day unseat the monarchy and gain com- 
mand of this devastating weaponry. For its part, 
Egypt has lived next to the undeclared nuclear power 
of Israel for decades, and has yet to pursue a nuclear 
program. It is unlikely that a nuclear Iran would sud- 
denly trigger Egyptian nuclear ambitions. Turkey, too, 
as the bridge between Europe and the Middle East, 
might see nuclear posturing as a means to enhance 
its domestic.position in the region. But doing so 
would undoubtedly color its status not only with 
NATO but also as a prospective member of the Ev. 

Amid all the rhetoric and posturing, Iran awaits 
the outcome of its presidential election, scheduled 
for June, which could influence its nuclear policy. 
What will happen? The answer to this Persian para- 
dox is unpredictable. There are countless variables 
at play. The regime will continue to extract as many 
concessions as it can in its negotiations with the 
EU-3. Iran’s hostile and conflicting rhetoric will 
continue to confound and complicate the process. 
Ironically, the one consistent current will be the 
government's perpetual policy of confusion and 
duplicity, as evidenced by President Khatamu’s 
promise that “Iran will turn into a burning hell for 
ageressors” and former President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani’s recent invitation to the United 
States to “enter through the gates of peace.” 

Iranian elusiveness almost certainly will continue 
to cloud the debate and obscure Tehran’s intentions, 
but it does not change the stakes involved. The 
implications of a nuclear Iran are grave for the region 
and the future of the NPT and IAEFA, as well as for the 
United States and EU. While nuclearization of the 
Middle East seems unlikely, the spread of nuclear 
weapons to terrorist organizations is possible. Iran 
has a history as a sponsor of terrorism. And questions 
about the long-term stability of the clerical regime 
heighten the uncertainty: Iran’s revolutionary and 
opaque government conceivably could be uprooted 
by an even more irrational actor. In the months 
ahead, all the players involved must learn to navigate 
stormy and unpredictable diplomatic waters with 
confidence and a determination to succeed. A 
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ON THE NUCLEAR QUESTION 


WAS DETERRENCE word Iraq before Americans 
invaded? From a reality-based view, ıt might appear 
so. Coalition forces found no weapons of mass 
destruction. And yet, from a biblical perspective, 
deterrence had failed from the very beginning. Had 
God not warned Adam to avoid forbidden fruit in the 
Garden of Eden (location: modern-day Iraq)? Much 
of the Bible records God's subsequent efforts to regain 
control over his intransigent creations. 

Lawrence Freedman reminds in his latest book that 
deterrence, which he defines as “attempts to manipu- 
late the behavior of others through conditional 
threats,” existed long before cold war theorists 
enshrined it in nuclear strategy. 
The question he takes up ıs 
whether it retains strategic valid- 
ity ın the post—cold war world. 

The Nuclear Tipping Point also 
casts oblique light on a changing 
and uncertain strategic environ- 
ment. A well-researched collection 
of essays, it examines circum- 
stances under which nations that have chosen to 
abstain from nuclear weapons development might 
change their minds. The two books come from differ- 
ent edges of contemporary'security studies—one, a 
theoretical analysis of a doctrine dislodged from pri- 
macy; the other, an empirical analysis of case studies 
limited to non-rogue states. Yet the authors share 
important, implicit assumptions about a global strate- 
gic landscape in which various troublemakers are 
sometimes deterred and sometimes not. 

The most essential of these assumptions 1s that 
acts, even of a superpower, are not discrete, self-con- 
tained, or controlling events, but have complex ripple 
effects in a world interconnected and unmanageable 
by force alone. Both books recognize America’s cen- 
trality in the evolving security order, but both also 
appreciate the potency of noncoercive and indirect 
influences on nations’ behavior. 

In places, Freedman’s book seems, oddly, both 
arcane and thin. He details convoluted scenarios pop- 
ulated with variables, only to conclude that a theory 
reliant on rational responses to precisely communi- 
cated threats has limited application. Overall, though, 
his volume stimulates. The logic of deterrence, Freed- 
man concedes, is werrd—making it seem rational, for 
example, to “cultivate an image of recklessness and irra- 
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tionality,” the better to scare opponents. He describes 
the doctrines fall from favor occasıoned by the end of 
the cold war, the mse of seemingly undeterrable “super- 
terrorists,” and the Bush administrations embrace 
of “preemption.” 

Preemption—striking when a threat is imminent— 
is not a walk in the park, either. Practical opportuni- 
ties for exercising it are few (the Iraq War was 
preventive, not preemptive), while elevating its status 
as a right invites others to do likewise. Above all, 
Freedman suggests, “as the reigning hegemony the 
United States cannot follow one code of conduct and 
expect others to follow another.” 

Here is where Deterrence finds common ground with 
The Nuclear Tipping Point. The latter's editors and con- 
tmbutors analyze with clarity and 
insight the cases of Egypt, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Germany, 
Japan, South Korea, and Tatwan— 
all members in good standing 
of the nuclear nonproliferation 
regime—to consider what factors 
might motivate them to break out. 
The scenarios differ markedly, but 
all involve a mix of wornes about Us foreign and secu- 
rity policies, a collapse of the nonproliferation regime, 
regional threats, domestic political pressures, and 
increased availability of weapons technology. 

The world is not destined to witness a headlong 
dash by nonnuclear countries to acquire the bomb, 
the authors thankfully conclude. But it is a growing— 
not a receding—possibility. Their case studies suggest 
that pessimism about the nonproliferation regime’s 
viability has increased, along with expectations that 
nuclear weapons will become a more rather than less 
salient feature of global security calculanons. The 
studies also show a kind of “group dynamic” at work 
in nuclear decision making. This dynamic creates the 
possibility of a nuclear tipping point. But it also 
underscores the restraining role of norms—norms that 
do not require constant threat and coercion, but pro- 
vide what Freedman calls “internalized deterrence.” 

The cold war offers no cause for nostalgia. But 
these books reflect ın different ways the abiding truth 
in Bernard Brodie’ early formulation of deterrence for 
an age of nuclear terror. “Thus far,” he wrote in 1946, 
“the chief purpose of our military establishment has 
been to win wars. From now on its chief purpose 
must be to avert them.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

Feb. 22—President George W. Bush, whule visiting Europe, says 
the US has “deep concern” that lifting the EU's ban against 
arms sales to China would alter the military balance between 
China and Taiwan. The EU is considering ending the ban in 
part to improve relations and commercial ttes with China. 


Group of 7 (G-7) 

Feb. 5—-Finance munisters from the Group of 7, representing the 
world’s richest nations, agree in London to pursue a total 
write-off of the $70 billion debt owed by the poorest countries 
to major insututions like the World Bank. 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Feb 8—Israeli Prime Minister Anel Sharon and Palestmian 
President Mahmoud Abbas declare a truce in hostilities during 
a summit meeting in Egypt Sharon agrees to withdraw Israeli 
troops from 5 West Bank cities and to stop the arrests and 
assassinations of Palestinian militants if they agree to put 
down tHeir arms. 

Feb 10—Abbas fires 3 Palesunian Authority secunty chiefs after 
Palestinians associated with a militant group, Hamas, attack 
Jewish settlements in the Gaza Strip. 

Feb, 20—Israel’s cabmet approves the withdrawal of Jewish 
settlers from the Gaza Strip and part of the West Bank. It also 
decides that a separation barrier ın the West Bank should 
enclose 2 large settlement blocs. The parliament earlier 
approved $870 milhon in compensation for settlers who must 
leave this summer. 

Feb. 21—Abbas says the war with Israel ıs effectively over. Israel's 
cabinet agrees to the release of 500 Palestinian prisoners 

Feb 24—The Palesuman parliament approves a new cabinet 
dominated by technocrats, largely replacing politicians loyal to 
the late Yasir Arafat. 

Feb. 26—A suicide bomber at a Tel Aviv nightclub kills 4 other 
people and wounds dozens, threatening a truce in the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict that in the past 4 1/2 years has killed about 
5,000 people. Abbas condemns the attack. 


United Nations (UN) 

Feb 3—A commission investigating the UN's expired oil-for-food 
program in Iraq releases an interim report saying that the 
former head of the program, Benon Sevan, helped a friends 
business gain contracts to sell Iraqi oil. The $64 billion relief 
effort, under which Iraqi oil revenues were used to buy 
humanitanan supphes for Iraqis, 1s also being investigated for 
mismanagement and corruption by the US Congress 


BRAZIL 

Feb. 12—The slaying of an Amencan nun and environmental 
activist, Sister Dorothy Stang, in the Amazon rain forest 
heightens tensions between landless peasants and land 
speculators and poachers, prompting a pledge by the 
government to crack down on lawlessness. 


CANADA 
Feb 24—Prime Minister Paul Martin says Canada will not 
contribute to a continental missile defense system that the 


Bush administration wants to build. He says Canada will 
concentrate ıts defense resources on border and coastal 
security, intelligence, and an expansion of armed forces. 


CHINA 

Feb. 2—The government says it will increase farm subsidies and 
reduce taxes on peasants to improve the lot of 800 milhon rural 
residents left behind in the fast-growmg economy A widening 
wealth gap between urban and rural Chinese has become a 
sigmficant source of social discontent. 


COLOMBIA 

Feb. 19—Army officials say troops killed 70 to 80 leftists over 3 
weeks in a region 90 miles south of Bogotá where the rebels 
operate large cocaine-production facilities. A guernlla attack 
Feb 1 ona Navy base in Narino killed 15 marines. 


CONGO 

Feb 25—Militia fighters kill 9 UN peacekeepers in eastern 
Congo, the worst attack ın the 6 years of the UN peacekeeping 
mission to Congo. 


EGYPT 

Feb. 21—About 500 protesters, surrounded by 3,000 policemen, 
gather at Cairo University to demonstrate against President 
Hosni Mubarak and demand that he not seek a 5th 6-year term 
or hand over power to his son, Gamal. 

Feb. 26—Mubarak unexpectedly asks lawmakers to amend the 
constitution to allow for direct, multiparty presidential 
elections this year for the lst time in the country’s hustory. Past 
elections have asked voters to choose “yes” or “no” for a single 
candidate approved by the parliament. 


INDIA 

Feb. 16—India and Pakıstan agree to begin bus service across 
divided Kashmır, indicating progress in talks that also have 
led to a reopening of consulates The 2 countries have 
fought 3 wars 1n 57 years since gaining independence 
from Britain. 


INDONESIA 

Feb 22—As peace talks between the government and the Free 
Aceh Movement continue 1n Finland, a spokesman for the 
separatist rebel group says it is ready to drop its 30-year 
struggle for mdependence in exchange for partial autonomy 
for Aceh Province. 


IRAN 

Feb. 10—Tens of thousands march ın Tehran to mark the 26th 
anniversary of the Islamic revolution that toppled the US- 
supported shah. Speaking to a crowd chanting “Death to 
America,” President Mohammad Khatami denounces 
“threats” from Washington as “psychological warfare” and 
says Iranians would unite to resist America if it invaded. US 
officials have not ruled out military strikes as a possibility uf 
Iran pursues development of nuclear weapons. 


Feb. 16—Iranian officials say US spy drones have been detected 
flying over nuclear facilities They threaten to shoot down the 
planes if they come within range. 

Feb. 23—After Bush meets with leaders of Germany, Britain, and 
France, aides leave open the possibility that the US president 
would consider working with Europe to offer incentives to Iran 
for an agreement to drop its suspected nuclear arms program. 


IRAQ 

Feb, 2—Iraqi and Western observers say that early ballot tallies 
from Jan 30 elections show that Iraq’ Sunm Muslim minontty, 
which once ruled the country, largely boycotted the vote, 
confirming its political isolation. Some Sunm leaders say they 
will particrpate in the crafting of a new constitution even 
though Sunnis will have almost no representation in the newly 
elected national assembly 

Feb 13—Final results from the Jan. 30 elections show a coalition 
of religious Shiite parties, the United Iraqi Alliance, won a less- 
than-projected 48% of the vote and 140 of a total 275 seats in 
the new national assembly, suggesting ıt will have to share 
power with groups that do not share its Islamist outlook or 
Iranian ties. Two parties representing Kurds, who live mainly 
in Iraq’ mountamous north, took 75 seats. 

Feb. 19—-In a 2nd day of attacks targeting Shute Muslims, a wave 
of suicide bombings and an ambush kill 55 people and wound 
more than 100 on Ashura, the Shiite sects holiest day 

Feb 22—The Shiite alliance that won the most seats in the 
national assembly chooses Ibrahım al-Jaafari, a Shiite physician 
with an Islamist bent, as its candidate to become prime minister. 

Feb 23—Prıme Minister Ayad Allawi, seeking to stay in 
office, announces formation of a coalition of secular parties 
that will try to block the Shiite United Iraqi Alliance from 
dominating the new government. 

Feb. 28—In the deadliest attack since the fall of Saddam Hussein 
in 2003, insurgents lull 116 people and wound more than 140 
in a suicide car bombing ın front of a medical clinic where 
military and police recruits had hned up for physical exams. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Feb. 10—North Korea for the 1st tme publicly declares ıt has 
nuclear weapons US officials say North Korea may have 
recently enlarged its nuclear arsenal to several weapons, as 
well as sold partially processed fuel on the black market 

Feb. 23—Chinese and US officials agree to work toward a 
resumption of multiparty talks aimed at blocking North 
Korea's nuclear weapons development. A Chinese official 
returning from Pyongyang says North Korea ıs open to 
reentering negotiations. 


KYRGYZSTAN 

Feb. 23—Thousands of supporters of opposition politicians who 
were disqualified from parliamentary elections blockade 
highways and occupy a government building. 


LEBANON 

Feb. 14—Rafik al-Hann, who quit as prime minister last October 
to protest Syrian interference in Lebanese affars, 1s killed along 
with 13 others ma car bombing The powerful explosion injures 
100 people. The previously unknown Group for Advocacy and 
Holy War ın the Levant claums responsibility for the attack 

Feb, 21—A week after the assassination of the former prime 
munister, tens of thousands fill the streets of Beirut and other 
cities, demanding that Syria withdraw troops ıt has kept in 
Lebanon since 1976. 

Feb. 24—Syna says ıt will move its:15,000 troops ın Lebanon to 
an area near the Syrian border and eventually withdraw them 
enurely, but does not say when. 
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“Few things are more important in the days in 
which we live than the search for those truths 
to which the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists is 
dedicated.” —Albert Einstein 
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Feb 28—Following days of massive demonstrations and the 
apparent uniting of nvalrous Sunm, Shiite, Christian, and 
Druse communites in opposition to Syria’ role in their 
country, Prime Minster Omar Karamu resigns and dissolves 
Lebanon's pro-Synan government Parliamentary elections are 
planned for May. 


MEXICO 

Feb 15—Rıval gangs of drug traffickers battle with machine guns 
along a major highway ın Sinaloa State, leaving at least a dozen 
people dead on the roadside. 


NEPAL 

Feb 1—King Gyanendra abruptly dismisses the government, 
imposes a state of emergency, and suspends civil liberties. In a 
televised address he says he 1s forced to take power for 
himself because Nepals political parties have failed to hold 
elections or bring Maoist rebels to peace talks. Across the 
country, phone lines and Internet connections are cut, 
polıncal and student leaders are detained, and soldiers enter 
news offices to impose censorship 


NICARAGUA 

Feb. 22—A visiting US delegation renews pressure on Nicaragua’ 
government to destroy its arsenal of portable antiaircraft 
mussiles supplied by Cuba and the Soviet Union during the 
1980s. US officials fear terrorists or cuminal groups might buy 
the shoulder-fired missiles to shoot down aircraft 


RUSSIA 

Feb. 21—At the start of a 4-day trip to Europe, Bush warns that 
Russia “must renew a commitment to democracy and the rule 
of law.” He also says he believes Russia’s future hes “within the 
family of Europe and the transatlantic community” 

Feb. 22—Nine Russian soldiers are killed and 3 wounded by 
Chechen separatist rebels m an attack on the outskirts of 
Grozny, the capital of Chechnya. 

Feb. 24—At a jomt press conference with Bush, Russian 
President Vladimir Putin says debating “whether we have 
more or less democracy 1s not the right thing to do.” 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Feb 10—Saud Arabia holds its Ist nanonwide election. Male 
voters (women are not allowed to vote) choose half the members 
of municipal councils Islamist-backed candidates are said to 
prevail over tribal opponents and businessmen in Riyadh, the 
capital The monarchy says it will conunue to appoint half the 
members of municipal councils, as well as mayors 


SUDAN 

Feb 16—Louise Arbour, the UN's high commissioner for human 
nights, urges the Security Council to act quickly against 
continuing atrocities in Sudan's Darfur region and warns that 
US opposition to the International Criminal Court could delay 
prosecution of war crimes. 


SYRIA 

Feb 15—The US recalls its ambassador from Syna a day after the 
car-bomb assassination of a former Lebanese prime minister 
who had been cntcal of Syrias occupation of Lebanon 

Feb. 27—Iraq officials say Syria captured Saddam Hussein’ half- 
brother and handed him over to the Iraqi government Sabaw1 
Ibrahim al-Hassan, who headed intelligence services under the 
Iraqi dictator, has been accused of sending Iraqi insurgents 
money from Syria 


THAILAND 
Feb. 6—Pmme Minister Thaksin Shinawatra decisively wins a 
2nd 4-year term in national elections as his Thai Rak Thai 


Party gains a clear majority in the parhament. 


ToGo 

Feb 6—The day after the death of President Gnassingbé 
Eyadéma, who had ruled Togo since 1967, the country’s 
mulitary installs his son, Faure Gnassingbé, as leader, and the 
parliament quickly revises the constitution to allow it. Afmcan 
Union officials and French President Jacques Chirac, among 
others, criticize the move. 

Feb 25—Faure Gnassingbé, under growing international 
pressure, quits as president but accepts his party's nomination 
to seek the presidency in mid-April elections. 


TURKEY 

Feb 16—Former Pmme Minister Mesut Yilmaz goes on mal 
on corruption charges ın a banking scandal. It is the 1st 
time a former head of the Turkash government has faced 
criminal prosecuton. 


UNITED STATES 

Feb. 2—President Bush, ın his annual state of the umon address, 
challenges Congress to help him partially pnvatize Social 
Security by creating individual investment accounts. He also 
reaffirms his commitment not to abandon Iraqis before they can 
provide for their own secunity, expresses support for Iramans 
who oppose their government, and urges Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt to “show the way toward democracy in the Middle East ” 

Feb 7—Bush proposes an annual budget that would cut funding 
for scores of domestic programs while providing more money 
for defense and homeland security Analysts say the cuts will 
not significantly reduce the federal deficit, which remains 
above $400 billion The administration also prepares to ask for 
additional funding for US military efforts m Iraq and 
Afghanistan, raising the total price tag to $300 bilhon. 

Feb. 10—The US trade deficit (the gap between exports and 
imports of goods and services) rose to a record $618 billion for 
2004, the Commerce Department reports. Amounting to 5 
percent of GDP the trade deficit increases the amount of debt 
held overseas and adds to pressures that have pushed down 
the value of the US dollar 

Feb. 14—America’s fledgling missile defense system suffers a 3rd 
straight test failure when an interceptor rocket fails to launch. 

Feb 16—The Kyoto Protocol, a treaty designed to curb 
emissions that contribute to global warming, goes into effect 
after ratification by 33 countries but without the participation 
of the US, the largest producer of carbon dioxide and other 


greenhouse gases. 


VIETNAM 

Feb. 2—Government officials appeal for international assistance 
in efforts to combat a strain of bird flu that has devastated 
poultry ın Vietnam and killed 13 of the 14 people who were 
infected 1n the past 5 weeks Flu experts warn that if the virus 
develops the capacity to pass readily among people, ıt could 
cause a global influenza pandemic 


ZIMBABWE 

Feb. 21—Press advocates say 3 reporters for international news 
organizations have fled the country and a 4th has gone into 
hiding after security agents searched their offices and 
threatened to arrest them for spying on and slandering the 
state. Critics decry a campaign to suppress media coverage 
with the approach of national elections slated for March 31. E 
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“In causing civilian atrocities on such a massive scale, has the 
Sudanese government adopted a policy of cultural annihilation, or 
has it decided to crush a rebellion to protect its dominance?” 


‘Sudan's Darfur: Is It Genocide? 


NELSON KASFIR 


aunted by the failure of the West to inter- 
He in Rwanda while it was possible to 

save lives, some’ Western media and gov- 
ernments now insist that the civil war between the 
Sudanese government and Darfur guerrillas has 
resulted in genocide. The urgency of their concern 
is entirely justified; the label may not be. 

Without doubt, the most frightening feature of 
the unfolding tragedy in Darfur is the scale and 
ferocity of armed attacks on civilians. Although 
civilians always form the majority of victims in 
guerrilla war, the numbers killed and displaced in 
Darfur—probably more than 2.5 million by Decem- 
ber 2004—have been astounding for a war that 
began only two years ago. The wanton cruelty in 
these attacks, including massacres of unarmed vil- 
lagers, sexual violence meted out to women, and 
methodical destruction of villages, including the 
poisoning of wells, far exceeds the brutality that 
characterized the episodic violence experienced 
previously by Darfur inhabitants. 

Virtually all observers—humanitarian and 
human rights groups, UN missions and local partic- 
ipants—agree that most of the violence is being car- 
ried out by the Sudanese military in combination 
with local Arab ethnic militias, the so-called Jan- 
jaweed or “evil horsemen.” Despite the difficulties 
in distinguishing between Arabs and Africans in 
Darfur, where intermarriage is common and almost 
everyone is a Muslim, most observers also conclude 
that these attacks are mainly against Africans. 

The us government, so negligently reticent during 
the Rwandan massacres in 1994, has declared that 
the killings in Darfur amount to genocide. But oth- 
ers have not, most notably the United Nations com- 


NELSON KASFIR 1s a professor of government at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He has written extensively on Uganda and Sudan and ıs 
preparing a book on how guerrillas govern civilians. 
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missioners reporting on the situation in Darfur to the 
UN Secretary General. Their January 2005 report 
(<www.un.org/News/dh/sudan/com_imq_darfur.pdf>) 
condemns the Sudanese government and the ethnic 
militias fighting with it for the enormous suffering 
they have caused, but argues that the violent attacks 
on civilians stem from counterinsurgency tactics. 

The violence recorded and condemned in this 
report, however, is so disproportionate to the 
actions of the new and relatively inexperienced 
guerrilla groups in Darfur that it is hard to believe 
it is simply a tactical response to battlefield condi- 
tions. Furthermore, counterinsurgency tactics, how- 
ever virulent, can only be instruments for the larger 
ends of war. Could any other purpose besides geno- 
cide be driving the Sudanese government to com- 
mit such carnage? 

Perhaps. Since the government has only a pre- 
carious grip on national power, it is constantly 
mindful of threats to overthrow it. The regime 
depends on the support of wealthy political and 
economic interests that represent a small minority 
of the Sudanese people. Long before the present 
National Islamic Front (NIF) government took 
power in a military coup in 1989, national officials 
feared that their regime would not survive simulta- 
neous rebellions arising in impoverished areas 
throughout the country. Thus, they may believe 
their survival depends on striking as hard as they 
can not only to destroy support for the insurgents 
in Darfur, but also to ensure that no other guerrilla 
groups take up arms elsewhere, especially in the 
northern part of the country. . 

The unprecedented and generous peace agree- 
ment the government made in January 2005 with a 
different set of rebels, the Sudan Peoples Liberation 
Movement/Army (SPLM/A), to end a 22-year guerrilla 
war in the south, poses puzzling questions for both 
the genocide and the regime-threat interpretations 
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of the violence in Darfur. Why, if the government 
intends genocide, does it share power and wealth 
with some Africans? And why, if it is worried about 
survival, would the government encourage others to 
emulate the southerners by rebelling in hopes of 
compellng' equally favorable negotiations? 

Does it make a difference which of these views is 
correct when so many people are dying or displaced 
from their homes? Quarrels over explanations 
surely ought not get in the way of providing 
humanitarian assistance on a far greater scale than 
is occurring now. Even so, there is a history of 
repeated government attacks on civilians directly 
and through ethnic militias throughout the impov- 
erished peripheral areas of the country, not just in 
Darfur. If the problem is not only to stop this 
assault but to end future violence by the Sudanese 
government against its citizens, it is essential to 
understand better the motives of those who are 
prosecuting it so cruelly. 


THE RISING TOLL 

The rapid growth-in casualties and the accom- 
panying savagery in Darfur are startling. While 
extended wars and local conflicts, sometimes sup- 
ported by national officials, have resulted in seri- 
ous casualties and destruction several times during 
the past 15 years in Darfur, this guerrilla war 
is only two years old. The first attacks were initi- 
ated by a newly formed insurgent organization, the 
Sudan Liberation Movement/Army (SLM/A) in 
February 2003, followed a few weeks later by a sec- 
ond new group, the Justice and Equality Movement 
(JEM). The unprecedented scale of attacks on civil- 
ians in response has been compressed into an even 
shorter time. It started only after an SLA surprise 
attack on the airport at El Fasher, the capital of 
North Darfur State, destroyed seven military planes 
and killed about 100 soldiers in late April 2003. 
After the attacks, the Janjaweed was formed— 
mostly from members of previously existing 
nomadic tribal militias of Arab background—and 
armed by the government. 

For centuries, Darfur’s local villages and ethnic 
groups have been dependent on their own 
resources, both arms and customary mediation, to 
keep the peace. In the past 40 years, however, 
increasing tensions in the area have dramatically 
changed the nature of conflict and the methods for 
its resolution. The numbers of both conflicts and 
victims have grown rapidly. Reports of coordination 
of militias on the basis of Arab and African identi- 
ties first appeared in conflicts in the late 1980s and 


the 1990s. These conflicts involved attacks that, 
while sumilar in character to the current crisis, were 
more limited in area and involved a few hundred or 
thousands of casualties, not the hundreds of thou- 
sands estimated ın the current conflict. 

Since October 2004, the Western press has badly 
understated the numbers of those killed in the lat- 


' est conflict, invariably using an estimate of 70,000 


deaths. This figure was mistakenly taken from an 
updated version of a World Health Organization 
(WHO) study of deaths from disease and malnutri- 
tion in camps organized for displaced persons; the 
report covered only the period between March and 
September 2004. After analyzing five studies of 
mortality in Darfur since February 2003, Dr. Jan 
Coeburgh, writing in the Fébruary 2005 Parlia- 
mentary Brief, estimated a range of 218,000 to 
306,000 deaths through December 2004. And that 
number continues to rise, not only from new 
attacks, but also from disease and prolonged mal- 
nutrition. “This year,” he added, “looks worse than 
last.” As Dr. Coeburgh told BBC News in February, 
“the reality is that we just don’t know the scale of 
the problem.” oe 

In addition, the January 2005 UN report on Dar- 
fur estimated that there are 1.65 million internally 
displaced persons. (IDPs) living in 81 camps and 
safe areas, plus another 627,000 “conflict affected 
persons,” and 203,000 refugees in Chad. This 
means that, out of Darfur’s total population of 6 
million, and m.addition to the dead, approximately 
2.5 million people have been profoundly harmed 
in this conflict. 

To the devastation of lives must be added the 
destruction of communities. In her travels for 
Human. Rights Watch through Darfur with the sLM/A 
in March and April 2004, Julie Flint observed that 
the “most striking thing . . . was a completely empty 
land—ile after mile of burned and abandoned vil- 
lages.” The UN commissioners in their report esti- 
mated that “600 villages and hamlets have been 
completely destroyed, while an additional 100 to 
200 villages have been partially destroyed.” 

Even if we agree that these reports accurately 
estimate the alarming levels of death and destruc- 
tion, it is important to determine which of the par- 
ties in this war have accounted for them. If these 
numbers were evenly distributed among the guer- 
rillas, the government, and the Janjaweed militias, 
they would be just as tragic, but the case for either 
genocide or regime threat as the motivation for the 
violence would be harder to establish. It is clear, 
however, that the guerrillas have inflicted far less 


damage to civilians. The UN commissioners declare 
that “the vast majority of attacks on civilians ın vil- 
lages have been carried out by Government of 
Sudan armed forces and Janjaweed, either acting 
independently or jointly. Although attacks by rebel 
forces have also taken place, the Commission has 
found no evidence that these are widespread or that 
they have been systematically targeted against the 
civilian population.” 

Nor should these figures be divided between the 
Sudanese government and the Janjaweed. They are 
not operating independently. Outside observers con- 
sider the militias to be the tool of the government. As 
the UN commissioners point 
out, coordination of aerial 
bombing and militia attacks 
demonstrates close cooper- 
ation between the Janjaweed 
and the government. Musa 
Hilal, the sheikh of Um Jal- 
loul (an Arab ethnic group 
in North Darfur State), 
reputedly one of the Jan- 
jaweed’s organizers, frankly 
admitted to Human Rights 
Watch investigators on 
September 27, 2004, that 
“all the people in the field 
are led by top army com- 
manders ... [who] get their 
orders from the western 
command center, and from 
Khartoum.” As one of sev- 
eral victims told a UN com- 
missioner, “for us, these are 
one and the same.” The evi- 
dence seems to establish 
clearly that in an extremely 
short time an extraordinarily large proportion of Dar- 
fur residents have been killed or driven from their 
homes by the government and its agents. 
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DISENTANGLING MOTIVES 

Though essential to determine whether they have 
committed genocide, the motives explaining why 
the government and its militias have engaged in so 
much destructive behavior are difficult to establish. 
One problem in isolating the governments motives 
is that the Darfur crisis grows out of many conflicts 
at the local, regional, and national levels. These con- 
flicts involve responses to diminished natural 
resources, to ethnic and cultural conflict, to negoti- 
ations and the peace agreement in southern Sudan, 
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and to the relationship of the national government 
with impoverished and marginalized groups 
throughout the country. Consequently, both the gov- 
ernment and the guerrillas enlist supporters who 
have their own motives for participating. To isolate 
the governments motives, it is portant to identify 
the motives of the other contributors to the conflict. 
Darfur, the westernmost region in northern 
Sudan, is the size of Texas. Even before this crisis 
began, its fragile semi-desert ecology could not eas- 
ily support the people living there. A set of custom- 
ary rules that evolved over centuries governs the 
sharing of water and land between nomadic herders 
and settled farmers. These 

rules have been deeply 
strained and increasingly 
violated because of advanc- 
ing desertification and pop- 
ulation growth. Average 
annual rainfall has declined 
over the past 50 years, 
while markets for peanuts 
and gum arabic, the main 
crops grown in Darfur, have 
shrunk over the past 20. As 
a result, living standards 
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ee ema have fallen rapidly through- 
ma out the region. Since the 
Pod government has never 
Ee effectively policed Darfur, 


clusters of villages trained 
their young men as war- 
riors to defend themselves 
from outside attack. Armed 
with spears, neither attack- 
ers nor defenders could 
cause many casualties. In 
the 1970s, however, rifles 
became widely available. All these factors reduced 
the ability of ethnic leaders to mediate ensuing 
disputes. Their capacities were also profoundly 
weakened when President Gaafar Nimeiri in the 
1970s abandoned official recognition of custom- 
ary administration in favor of centrally appointed 
local officials. 

In addition to these essentially local conflicts, an 
increasing tendency to politicize cultural identities 
has occurred at the Darfur regional level over the past 
20 years. The religious process of Islamization and 
the linguistic and cultural process of Arabization 
have proceeded unevenly. In Darfur, virtually all 
inhabitants are Muslims, while also holding different 
additional ethnic identities that are often multiple 
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and fluid. Intermarriage and ethnic switching among 
local groups have been common throughout the area, 
even while the status hierarchy has firmly placed 
Arab above African for centuries. Long before the 
current civil war began, Africans in Darfur believed 
that the national governments policy of Islamization 
hid a policy of Arabization. 

Both the idea that Arabic culture is a civilizing 
mission and the idea that African cultures retain 
valuable heritages have the potential to mobilize 
people throughout Sudan. Unfortunately, and 
entirely unnecessarily, these ideas are perceived as 
contradictory. Over the past two decades in Darfur, 
certain intellectuals have styled themselves the 
“Arab Gathering” to demand greater Arab repre- 
sentation in positions in Darfur state governments. 
This has led to equivalent demands for African rep- 
resentation in national posts, most prominently in 
a samizdat publication called the Black Book, which 
was photocopied and surreptitiously handed out in 
mosques in 2000. 

As the carnage has grown and people have had 
to choose sides, African and Arab identities have 
gained greater currency, although perhaps only tem- 
porarily. Thus, African students and notables, par- 
ticularly from the Fur, Massaliet, and Zaghawa 
ethnic groups, formed the SLM/A and JEM, the most 
important guerrilla groups, while the loosely orga- 
nized Janjaweed have been recruited primarily from 
Arab groups in Darfur. The fighting forces in the 
war have deepened cultural identities that in past 
years were remote from daily concerns. Neverthe- 
less, there are Arabs fighting with the sLM/A and 
African ethnic groups that support the government. 
While the extent to which ordinary citizens have 
redefined themselves as Africans and Arabs remains 
unclear, the hardening of more inclusive identities 
has expanded perceptions of the stakes in the con- 
flict from the local to the regional level. 

Both the fighting in Sudan's south and its reso- 
lution have also influenced the motives of actors 
involved in the Darfur conflict. The Darfur guer- 
rillas and the SPLM/A have had close connections. 
SPLA officers trained some SLA fighters as Darfur 
hostilities began, and the SLM/a’s (and JEM’s) basic 
platform is almost identical with that of the SPLM/A. 
Furthermore, the liberal terms of the Comprehen- 
sive Peace Agreement that ended the separate civil 
war in the south in January 2005 may have 
strengthened the prospects for rebellion in many 
areas of Sudan. 

The impact of the peace agreement on other 
regions is unclear, although deeply contradictory. Its 


achievement has been argued to show that either 
peace pays or rebellion pays. Up to the date of the 
agreement, the duration of negotiations between the 
government and the SPLM/A coincided almost exactly 
with the period of fighting in Darfur. For his part, UN 
Secretary General Kofi Annan insisted hopefully at 
a November 2004 meeting of the Security Council 
in Nairobi that the peace agreement “would .. . serve 
as the basis and catalyst for the resolution of exist- 
ing conflicts.” In other words, the settlement in the 
south would lead to settlement elsewhere. 

But Darfur notables and guerrillas were excluded 
from the negotiations between the sPLM/A and the 
government (mainly because the donors who orga- 
nized them believed that it was better to avoid addi- 
tional complications). The lesson that the SLA and 
JEM took from the success of the peace agreement 
was the opposite of Annan’s—that rebellion pays. To 
be taken seriously as a negotiating partner, it is nec- 
essary to rebel first. No one knows what lesson the 
Sudanese government drew, as it negotiated with one 
group while fighting another. But Khartoum surely 
understands that if it negotiates an agreement with 
the Darfur guerrillas similar to the generous one it 
signed with the sPLM/A, it greatly increases the prob- 
ability of several new rebellions. 


CORE AND PERIPHERY 

The relationship of Darfur to the national polit- 
ical economy also affects its civil war. Paradoxically, 
all the regional combatants are poor relative to 
those who control the economy from the center. As 
consciousness of this inequality has spread, the 
position of the national government has become 
more precarious. 

Sudan presents a classic case of uneven develop- 
ment, which took root during Ottoman rule in the 
nineteenth century, deepened after 1898 during the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, and intensified 
after 1956 during each postindependence govern- 
ment. For the last century, investment and devel- 
opment measures have been concentrated in the 
central area located at the convergence of the White 
and Blue Niles to the neglect of the rest of the coun- 
try. Under British rule, nominally shared with 
Egypt, the Sudanese families ruling the two largest 
Islamic brotherhoods, the Khatmiyya and al-Ansar, 
were given special political and economic opportu- 
nities that they quickly translated into significant 
wealth. In addition, official capital investment was 
almost entirely devoted to the cultivation of cotton 
in Gezira, which eventually provided over half of 
Sudan's export earnings. 


Over time, the concentration of wealth in this 
core area stimulated schools, jobs, and further 
investment among the peoples living in the region, 
particularly those identifying with three riverain 
ethnic groups: the Danagla, the Ja’aliyin, and the 
Shagiya. This wealth also created powerful eco- 
nomic interests that acted to protect the advantages 
of those living in the region. In particular, the prof- 
its from Gezira, intended originally as the engine of 
growth for the whole country, were blocked from 
investment into development projects in other 
areas. All other parts of Sudan in both the north and 
the south have progressed more slowly than the 
core in economic development, education, and 
infrastructure. In general, they provide less prof- 
itable opportunities for new investment. They have 
developed commercialized sectors more slowly and, 
as a result, have become even more peripheral. 

Predictably, these growing economic disparities 
have fed into the construction of African and Arabic 
identities. Policies of 
Islamization and Ara- 
bization have helped 
to institutionalize the 
dominance of core 
economic interests 
and vice-versa. In the 
south, where fears of 
northern hegemony had existed since the nine- 
teenth-century slave trade, civil war began soon 
after independence and continued, albeit with a 
significant interruption, until 2005. But in the 
north, even though Muslim and Arabic groups in 
peripheral areas did not share the wealth or power 
of those in the center, they did not threaten or 
organize rebellions against the dominance of the 
core until recently. 

One of the important changes in the economy 
that has awakened political resentment in the 
periphery was the discovery of oil in the 1970s. The 
oil is located entirely in peripheral areas, including 
South Darfur State, but the oil revenues have been 
controlled exclusively by Khartoum. Oil has 
undoubtedly contributed to recent demands by 
political and guerrilla groups that wealth be shared, 
particularly when it is extracted from their own 
areas. The lesson of the government's concession in 
the peace agreement that it would split oil profits 
with the new southern government is not likely to 
be lost on other groups. 

The common interest of core elites in political and 
economic dominance never meant that contending 
members of the leadership group agreed on policies 





The government is sending a message to 
potential guerrillas everywhere that if they 
rebel, civilians in their region will face atrocities. 
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or even on basic economic or political orientations. 
All Sudanese governments since independence have 
been riven by conflicts and frequently overthrown. 
New leaders often have treated their predecessors 
harshly. But these leaders have always emerged from 
the same core group. For all their disagreements, 
they have chosen to defend the economic and polit- 
ical interests of the core. And their hegemony has 
always depended on the absence of a challenge by 
groups living in the periphery. 

This began to change in the 1980s. But the NIF, 
like its predecessors, has unhesitatingly used. its 
formidable economic and political advantages 
throughout the periphery to appoint replacements 
for local officials who object to its policies and to 
disrupt local acts of defiance. Whenever it felt it 
might be losing control of a local population, it has 
formed and rewarded local ethnic militias to attack 
the groups represented by its opponents. The 
formation of these militias has resulted in splitting 
local populations on 
cultural rather than 
uniting them on eco- 
nomic grounds. 

Darfur represents 
the latest example in 
which Khartoum has 
used its policy of 
Arabization in an effort to bolster or restore its 
hegemony. The groups from which the Janjaweed 
are recruited are just as marginalized as those the 
Janjaweed are attacking. Indeed, it has been argued 
that they have more in common with each other 
than either has with the groups that have long con- 
trolled the national government. 


THE CRIMINAL ELEMENTS 

Mass murder in Darfur raises the question of 
genocide. It does not answer it. Genocide is a com- 
plex crime requiring attention to each of its elements. 
The term and the concept were originally conceived 
and named by Raphael Lemkin to ensure that the 
Holocaust in Nazi Germany would never be 
repeated. When the United Nations made it a crime 
in 1948, it said that “genocide means . . . acts com- 
mitted with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnical, racial or religious group... .” As 
one international tribunal characterized it, “the crime 
is horrific in its scope; its perpetrators identify entire 
human groups for extinction.” The strong feelings it 
arouses can interfere with careful analysis. 

Because genocide connotes immoral political 
activity, it has been applied to disparate events and 
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spawned definitions that differ from the UN con- 
vention. The most important ambiguities in the 
UN, definition relevant to the Darfur crisis concern 
the meanings of “in part” and a “group.” The “in 
part” issue poses the question of how many peo- 
ple must be attacked before an event can be 
labeled a genocide. International case law makes 
clear that the “part” must be substantial, such as 
an attempt to eliminate all members of a group ın 
a region or a country. 

The “group” issue raises the problem of how 
permanent the cultural entities that are attacked 
must be before they qualify for protection from 
genocide. Does this category include only groups 
whose membership can be objectively determined 
by observers, or does it also include groups whose 
formation is based on subjective identification by 
its members? International tribunals have held 
that if parties on both sides of a conflict share 
objective traits such 
as language and reli- 
gion, the subjective 
identification of the 
victims as a separate 
group can be the basis 
for establishing geno- 
cide. The classic example is the determination that 
genocide occurred in Rwanda even though Hutu 
and Tutsi share a language, territory, and various 
cultural practices. 

Whether the Sudanese government has commit- 
ted genocide in Darfur can be evaluated by consid- 
ering each of the four elements of the UN 
definition—an attempt to destroy, a perpetrator, a 
group, and an intent. The evidence for three of 
these four elements supports the claim of geno- 
cide, though not each to the same degree. 

First, an attempt to destroy has unquestionably 
occurred. The numbers killed, forced from their 
homes, and facing starvation constitute a substan- 
tial part of the regional population. Second, the 
balance of the evidence implicates Sudan’s govern- 
ment as the perpetrator, acting both on its own and 
through its agents, the Janjaweed Third, while it 
is difficult to distinguish Africans and Arabs as 
obj ective groups, since both are Muslims and pies 
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Why, if the government intends genocide, does 
it share power and wealth with some Africans? 





IS GENOCIDE THE INTENT? 

The remaining element is intent: In causing civil- 
ian atrocities on such a massive scale, has the 
Sudanese government adopted a policy of cultural 
annihilation, or has it decided to crush a rebellion 
to protect its dominance? The available evidence 
can only provide inferences about the government's 
motive. Showing that others involved in the Darfur 
conflict have genocidal motives is not sufficient to 
establish the national government’ policy. For 
example, eyewitness accounts of atrocities indicate 
that members of the Janjaweed often have attacked 
Africans with genocidal intent. These attacks impli- 
cate the government, since members of the Jan- 
jaweed have acted as its agents. But more direct 
evidence is necessary to show that the government 
adopted genocide as its policy. 

In their January 2005 report, the UN commis- 
sioners did not find pees intent by the govern- 
ment. However, the 
two arguments they 
make are not persua- 
sive. They reject geno- 
cide because they 
found cases in which 
the attackers discrim- 
inated among members of the targeted group rather 
than attempting to exterminate all of them, and 
because the government allows victims driven out 
of their villages to live in DP camps run by human- 
itarian organizations. 

The first point is based on only a few examples 
without any suggestion that these incidents are rep- 
resentative. The second might be plausible if life 
were secure in the IDP camps, but it is not. The pre- 
viously mentioned WHO report showed an extremely 
high death toll from disease and malnutrition ın the 
camps. Death through starvation would still be 
genocide. Residents in the camps face frequent 
assaults when they venture outside to collect fire- 
wood and are sometimes attacked inside the camps. 
The government often forces the IDP camps to relo- 
cate. The NGO workers who staff these camps have 
also been harassed. 

Yet the terms of the peace agreement that the 
government signed to end the war in the south are 
mption that it 
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And yet the agreement has ended this civil war by 
giving southerners political control over the region 
and an equal share of oil revenues. The settlement 
also permits southerners to choose secession in a 
referendum that must be held after six years. It 
makes John Garang, the chairman of the sPLM/A, vice 
president in the national government and president 
of a new government for the southern region. South- 
ern officials are to receive 30 percent of the positions 
in the central government. Garang has announced 
that he will even use his new poson to negotiate 
an end to fighting in Darfur. 

Why did the Sudan government agree to the 
peace agreement? No one believes it had'a change 
of heart about the southerners. Instead, it appears 
to have negotiated in expectation of development 
aid and direct investment from Western public 
institutions and private companies. The prospects 
for local wealth through rapid expansion of oil 
exports are a strong attraction for national leaders. 
US firms have been prohibited from doing business 
with Sudan since the country was added to the us 
list of state sponsors of terrorism in 1993 because 
it gave safe haven to Islamic terrorist groups, 
including one that Osama bin Laden formed. 
China has taken advantage of Sudan's pariah sta- 
tus to invest heavily in its oil extraction. Oil prof- 
its already have allowed Khartoum to double its 
military budget since it began exporting oil in 
1999. The Chinese helped Sudan build three new 
factories to produce weapons in the late 1990s. 

The government believes that signing the 
peace agreement is sufficient to normalize its 
relationship with Washington and permit direct 
US investment. It remains to be seen whether 
Western countries, which made promises con- 
tingent on a successful agreement, will respond 
to internal public revulsion by introducing new 
demands to settle the war in Darfur first, thereby 
risking resumption of the civil war in the south. 
One telltale sign of the West’s response is the 
prompt reopening of the World Bank’s Khartoum 
office just after the peace agreement was signed. 
The World Bank had pulled out of Sudan several 
years ago when the government roppen making 
debt repayments. 

Khartoum’s commitment to honor the terms of 
the settlement cannot be taken for granted. 
Nonetheless, it is hard to argue that it has genoci- 
dal intentions toward Africans living in one area of 
the country when it has settled a civil war in 
another area on terms that bind it to work closely 
together with other Africans. While the evidence is 
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not clear, the government's decision to sign the 
agreement seems just as consistent with a calculus 
of greater wealth to protect itself as with cultural 
annihilation of Africans. 


OR IS IT REGIME SURVIVAL? 

If holding on to power 1s its primary motive, why 
does the government persist in causing so much 
devastation to civilians in Darfur? The most likely 
reason is the threat the government faces if rebel- 
lions were to spread throughout the periphery. 
Since the Mahdist revolt against the Egyptians in 
the 1880s, the government has never faced insur- 
gency throughout the north. To prevent the emer- 
gence of simultaneous rebellions, the government 
is sending a message to potential guerrillas every- 
where that if they rebel, civilians in their region will 
face atrocities on a scale similar to those in Darfur. 
As John Ryle noted in the August 12, 2004, issue of 
The New York Review of Books, “The ruthlessness of 
the government’ response to the Darfur insurgency 
is a sign of fear: any hint of weakness is liable to 
encourage other insurgencies. .. .” 

Aside from the long-running southern rebellion, 
there was little violent opposition from the periph- 
ery aiter independence until the 1980s. The first 
southern civil war, begun shortly after indepen- 
dence, was fought over political control of the 
south. Southern rebels did not question that the 
core elite in the center would continue to rule the 
national state. This assumption became the basis for 
the 1972 Addis Ababa agreement, which ended the 
first civil war in the south. 

When the sPLM/A began the second civil war after 
that peace agreement broke down in 1983, it pro- 
posed a radically different objective by calling for a 
“new” Sudan in which all peripheral areas would 
share power and wealth equitably with the center. 
Rebel leaders demanded an entirely new political 
and economic system in Sudan, not merely changes 
in relations between the center and the regions. 
This is why the “S” in SPLM/A stands for Sudan and 
not for Southern. 

The national government was forced to take the 
SPLM/A's perspective seriously, because the southern 
guerrillas held most of the rural areas in the south 
and, for short periods, some areas in the north. The 
SPLM/AS ideas have spread to political activists in other 
peripheral areas. They form the ideology of the sLa 
and, to a lesser extent, that of the JEM. Leaders of both 
Darfur guerrilla organizations also argue that the gov- 
ernment’ policies discriminate in favor of peoples 
from one part of northern Sudan at the expense of 
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those living everywhere else. They insist they are 
fighting for a change in Sudan, not for secession or 
for political autonomy on a cultural or racial basis. 

Rebellion throughout peripheral areas in the 
north has been spreading for the past two decades. 
In the late 1980s revolts broke out in the Nuba 
Mountains in Southern Kordofan State and in Blue 
Nile State as a result of alliances formed with the 
SPLM/A. The government responded in the Nuba 
Mountains with attacks by local ethnic militias 
coordinated with Sudanese troops, just as it has 
now in Darfur. The devastation to civilians in Nuba 
areas was also called genocide by some outside 
observers. There are signs of revolt in other parts of 
Kordofan as well. Notables have recently demanded 
that the government share the profits from oil 
pumped from their areas. In addition, a new rebel 
group has emerged in western Kordofan, which 
borders Darfur. 

Guerrilla outbreaks also occurred in the 1990s ın 
eastern Sudan. The sPLM/A has had a military pres- 
ence in this area for several years. In January 2004, 
the sLM/A signed an agreement. with the Beja 
Congress, one of the groups involved in both polit- 
ical and guerrilla activity in the east. In an action in 
January 2005 suggesting the governments contin- 
ued nervousness, police fired on peaceful demon- 
strators in Port Sudan following their presentation 
of a memorandum to the Red Sea State governor 
that demanded wealth and power sharing for the 
peoples of eastern Sudan. Nineteen protesters were 
killed and several more wounded. 

All of these rebel groups are making the same 
demand: power sharing in a united Sudan. Para- 
doxically, the use of disproportionate violence by 
the government to quell each of them has led to 
new conflicts, greatly increasing its own insecurity. 


IN SEARCH OF SECURITY 

Explaining why governments engage in mass 
atrocities is important for identifying the remedy 
most likely to prevent their repetition. The recent 
history of Sudan demonstrates that the government 
has repeatedly engaged or been implicated in mas- 
sive attacks on its citizens in region after region. 
Both genocide and threats to the regime's survival 
provide plausible motives to explain the Sudanese 
government’ vicious behavior. 

But they frame the issue differently. Genocide 
focuses attention on ending the violence in a spe- 


cific place: Darfur. Threats to the regime's survival 
call for a political solution bringing peace to the 
entire country. Different frames mean different solu- 
tions. Intervening with enough external force could 
stop the killing and destruction in Darfur. And forc- 
ing the parties to develop new bases for sharing 
wealth and power through a national constitutional 
conference could bring lasting peace to the nation. 
Finding a solution that will not only stop the attacks 
in Darfur but also ensure they are not repeated else- 
where is clearly superior to ending the violence in 
Darfur alone. Neither solution is conceivable with- 
out sustained Western and African intervention. 

If genocide were established and if international 
intervention were sure to follow, responding to 
attacks in one area might be considered the better 
solution, since intervention for other reasons would 
be less. likely. The UN Genocide Convention does 
require intervention once a determination has been 
made. But the absence of effective involvement fol- 
lowing the Us announcement that genocide occurred 
in Darfur has stripped away the illusion that a mere 
declaration would lead to significant action. 

Two major concessions by the Sudanese gov- 
ernment provide a possible path forward. First, it 
has agreed grudgingly to cooperate with an admit- 
tedly undersized force of African Union peace- 
keepers in Darfur, financed and facilitated by the 
West. Expanding the peacekeepers to other parts 
of the periphery would provide an opportunity for 
serious negotiations involving all the parties. Sec- 
ond, it has responded, also grudgingly, to sustained 
Western and African pressure by accepting the 
peace agreement with the SPLM/A. 

The premises underlying the agreements new 
arrangements for the south are basically those that 
the guerrillas in Darfur and elsewhere in the north 
want for the whole country. The national govern- 
ment is not about to liquidate its hegemony will- 
ingly—especially not when it has China, with its 
considerable Sudanese oil stake, as its ally in the UN 
Security Council. To achieve a nationwide peace set- 
tlement, the Western powers would have to build 
aggressively on their commendable role in bringing 
about the peace agreement. If the Western media 
and public opinion could turn their attention from 
declaring genocide in one region of Sudan to bring- 
ing sustained pressure on Western governments to 
insist on all-party negotiations, security for civilians 
might have a chance. a 
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Nigeria 


a: Chronicle of a Dying State 


| IKE OKONTA 


o understand Nigeria today it may help to 
return to a bloody event that took place in 


early July 2002 in the country’s oil-rich Niger 
Delta. Primary elections for the country’s ruling 
People’s Democratic Party } were held in the town of 
Nembe that month. Two PDP factions, led by local 
politicians with substantial youth followings, sup- 
ported separate candidatesjwhom they hoped to see 
nominated local council chairman in the primary. 
The stakes were high. Whoever emerged victorious 
would most certainly move easily to victory when 
the main interparty elections were conducted in a 
year’s time, given the ppp’ near-total grip on power 
and strategic resources inl | Nigeria's various states 
and the country’s capital. The new leader would in 
turn oversee the five oil) fields in the area sur- 
rounding Nembe, from which Shell Petroleum 
Development Company, the Nigerian subsidiary of 
Royal Dutch/Shell, produces an estimated 200 ,000 
barrels of oil per day. © ' 

By the evening of July 6; when primary elections 
came to an end in Nembe and the seven other local 
councils in Bayelsa State, 40 people had been killed 
in election-related violence! most of them in Nembe 
and Brass, a satellite community where the local sub- 
sidiary of Agip of Italy operates an oil terminal. The 
two factional leaders and their storm. troopers were 
at the heart of the political violence that engulfed 
Nembe and forced many ofits residents to flee. 

Lionel Jonathan, one of the factional leaders, was 
head of Isongufuro, a cultural organization formed 
in 1992 that had metamorphosed into one of the 
most feared youth vigilante groups in Nembe. 
Jonathan, a former Bayelsa state commissioner for 
the environment, and his band of vigilantes were 
the state governor's political enforcers in Nembe. 
(He would later act as campaign manager for the 
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governors bid for reelection in April 2003.) Pitted 
against Jonathan and Isongufuro was Nimi Barigha- 
Amange, a former oil executive who nursed the 
ambition of displacing the governor and saw the 
local council primary election as his opening move. 
Barigha-Amange was leader of Isenasawo, a rival 
vigilante group that emerged in 1998 to counter 
Isongufuro’s excesses in Nembe. Although Isongu- 
furo had the state government's backing and the 
machinery of “legitimate” violence at its disposal, 
Isenasawo was the dominant political force in 
Nembe at the time of the elections. 


HOW TO RIG AN ELECTION 

The primary elections were a farce, in which men 
of violence played the starring role. The governor, 
anxious to ensure that candidates of his choice 
emerged victorious, had dispatched teams of heav- 
ily armed anti-riot police on the evening of July 4 
to Nembe, Brass, and other areas where he feared a 
free and open vote would go against him. Groups 
like Isongufuro were to provide local backup. 

When party members in the region came out to 
vote on the morning of July 5, they found that vot- 
ers’ cards and other electoral materials had been 
diverted to the homes of local politicos loyal to the 
governor and his henchmen. In Nembe, Isongufuro 
dispersed voters, murdered several people who 
attempted to put up a fight, and confiscated elec- 
tion materials. In Brass, supporters of the governor, 
aided by a full complement of anti-riot police, 
launched a violent attack on politicians and their 
youth followers, beating them and setting their 
homes on fire. Officials dispatched by the ppp from 
the national capital to ensure an impartial vote were 
kidnapped when they proved “uncooperative.” 

Officials of Shell and Agip were on hand to lend 
support to the governor. Ordinarily, nonpartisan 
party officials would have taken election materials 
directly to voting centers, since the governor was 
also a PDP member and had a compelling interest in 
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shaping the votes outcome. Instead, Creek House, 
the governor's office and official residence in the 
state capital of Yenogoa, became a clearinghouse and 
storage center for voter cards. It was from here that 
helicopters provided by Shell airlifted the materials 
to Nembe, where Jonathan and Isongufuro then 
took over proceedings. Agip also airlifted voting 
material directly to its own terminal in Brass instead 
of to Twon, the local council headquarters desig- 
nated by the partys national executive as the voting 
center. Votes were then allocated to candidates 
favored by the governor by aides sent from the cap- 
ital for the purpose. A violent clash ensued between 
protesting locals and the anti-riot police and local 
toughs in the pay of the governor. 

When the results of the party primaries were 
announced a week later, all the governor's candi- 
dates in the eight local councils, including Nembe 
and Brass, either were returned unopposed or 
“won” outright. The governor expressed satisfac- 
tion with the outcome and declared that the elec- 
tions had been conducted in an atmosphere of 
“peace and tranquility.” The state police chief dis- 
missed as “unfounded” press reports that the pri- 
mary election had been marked by murder, 
brigandage, and vote rigging. Local nongovernment 
organizations and journalists who had monitored 
the elections called for their cancellation and the 
removal of the head of police. No one paid atten- 
tion to their pleas. Ordinary Nigerians picked up 
their disrupted lives and continued to plod on. 


BORN AND RAISED IN VIOLENCE 

Clearly, the political order in Nembe is founded 
on and sustained by violence. The British colonial 
project inaugurated this order in 1895 with 
unprecedented violence. Local Nigerian political 
elites reproduced and institutionalized it following 
formal independence in 1960. Yet, today, this mal- 
formed political order is in its last throes—with 
Nembe and the Niger Delta’s other oil-bearing com- 
munities at the epicenter of a death dance. 

Central to the order is a regime of rapine.despo- 
tism and the poverty and powerlessness that are 
born of this condition. Producing political repres- 
sion and material scarcity instead of the freedom and 
prosperity that are the legitimate goals of citizens 
globally, this order has not been able to find legiti- 
macy in the eyes of the local people whom it has 
reduced to subjects these past 100 years. Thus, it is 
unable to find fertile soil in which to root and flour- 
ish. This malformed political order is dying because 


new social forces, forged in a cauldron of violence 


and the unremitting serfdom and scarcity that are its 
legacy, are now pressing against the barnicades. 

The prominent symptoms of the orders precari- 
ousness can be seen in the political and social crisis 
in which Nembe, the wider Niger Delta, and Nigeria 
are currently engulfed. The three components of this 
crisis are an accelerating loss of state sovereignty and 
concomitant decay of state institutions, locally and 
nationally; the government’ failure to promote eco- 
nomic development, including for the people of 
Nigeria’ oil communities; and worsening communal 
violence and youth anomie that are reshaping social 
relations into malignant forms ın a region already 
awash in weapons and riven by ethnic conflict. Ten- 
sions that increasingly cut across local (Nembe), 
national (Nigeria), and global (Shell in Nembe oil 
fields) arenas suggest that the current regime of insti- 
tutionalized despotism is collapsing under the weight 
of past violence and present inequities. 


WHEN POLITICS FAILS 

Rory Carrol, the Africa correspondent of the 
Guardian of London, has written about a central 
feature of Nigerian economic life today. “What 
Nigerians call bunkering and oil executives call 
rustling has hit the big time,” he wrote. “Criminal 
gangs are siphoning so much crude oil from 
pipelines in the Niger Delta that they have started 
using tankers to spirit it away. . ... Siphoning off 
such quantities amid a landscape of jungle and 
marsh, with thousands of creeks, requires sophisti- 
cated equipment and organization. To the dismay 
of the government and oil companies, the thieves 
have proved that they have this in abundance.” 

Nigeria is the world’s seventh-largest exporter of 
oil, and Africa’s largest. The country’s daily output 
of 2.2 million barrels accounts for 80 percent of 
state revenues and 90 percent of foreign exchange 
earnings. (The government owns all oil rights in 
Nigeria and has a majority interest in every oil com- 
pany operating there, including the joint venture 
with Royal Dutch/Shell Group.) Oil, clearly, is a 
strategic resource, at least viewed from the per- 
spective of the country’s governing elites. 

Yet government power and the administrative 
structures vital to securing the all-important oil 
fields are dramatically shrinking in the Niger Delta 
and elsewhere in the country. What the Guardian 
neglected to point out was why the oil “bunker- 
ers” are able to so flagrantly ply their illegal trade 
with impunity: the thieves too are members of the 
governing elite—invariably senior political figures 
and military officers deployed to the delta to 


police the oil fields and ensure that production is 
not disrupted by “restless” youth protesting the oil 
industry's adverse effects on their farmlands and 
water sources. | 

As social and economic conditions worsen in 
Nigeria, politics is no longer the mstrument through 
which contending interests-are conciliated in a struc- 
tured framework. Politics is itself a struggle for con- 
trol of the country’s oul largesse, which, once secured 
in the form of loot, is used to further and consolidate 
political ends. In this struggle, the state and the 
means of violence at its disposal are the ultimate 
spoils. For whoever dominates the state necessarily 
controls the means to displace rival contenders for a 
disproportionate share of the oil bonanza. The adept, 
the unscrupulous, and sometimes the lucky emerge 
triumphant in this bruising contest. The losers, 
smarting from defeat and' humiliation, turn their 
sights to lesser prizes. Some steal oil from pipelines. 

Terry Lynn Karl argues in The Paradox of Plenty: 
Oil Booms and Petro-States that “the revenues a state 
collects, how it collects them, and the uses to which 
it puts them define: its’ a 
nature.” ‘Oil revenues and 
the array of political and 
economic arrangements 
thrown up to perpetuate 
this predatory enclave 
economy powerfully shape 
the nature of the Nigerian 
state, preoccupied as it is with a vicious, bare-knuck- 
led struggle between dominant and rising elites to 
control this revenue. 

The state as a result cannot act as the impartial 
arbiter of last resort between competing interests, 
embedded in social, economic, and political society 
but sitting above them. As a political instrument 
hijacked by the temporarily successful faction in the 
struggle for the oil prize, the Nigerian state is 
resented by unsuccessful rival factions. It may still be 
able to project power, but it is power lacking in real 
authority because its motives are suspect. It is also 
power without legitimacy, because rival factions and 
ordinary people on whom it is exercised see only 
commandments backed up by the threat of violence. 
And the commandments appear designed to make 
them part with their property on the pain of death. 


ENTER THE MILITARY 

Those able to challenge this illegitimate power, 
such as the oil rustlers, do. Ordinary citizens, such 
as the people of Nembe and the other oil-bearing 
communities in the Niger Delta, resort to civil dis- 





An estimated 200,000 barrels are piped 
out of Nembe daily and the inhabitants 
receive neither rent nor royalties. 
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obedience, angry that their traditional sources of 
livelihood—their farmlands and fishing waters— 
have been devastated by half a century of uncon- 
trolled oil exploitation. In the case of youth, this 
involves direct confrontation with Nigerian troops 
and riot police—the immediate, direct face of the 
oil rentiers who have visited so much grief and ruin 
on their communities. 

The victorious faction responds by dispatching 
to the “volatile” region special forces equipped with 
rocket-propelled grenades, machine guns, tear gas, 
stun grenades, attack helicopters, fast-attack naval 
patrol boats, and the other paraphernalia of mod- 
ern warfare, including experts in psychological ter- 
ror. Entire hamlets and villages are razed and some 
of the inhabitants murdered or mutilated. 

Even peaceful demonstrations provoke harsh reac- 
tion. On November 20, 2004, seven men were killed 
and many more injured when they attempted to 
mount a demonstration at an oil rig operated by 
Shell. More than 100 protesters had gathered on 
a barge near the rig and sent leaders to demand a 
l meeting with oil officials to 
discuss languishing devel- 
opment projects. Instead, 
army troops appeared in 
boats and opened fire on 
the barge. 

When faced with well- 
organized and determined 
Opposition with popular grassroots support—as 
they have been with the 500,000 Ogoni people in 
the eastern Niger Delta fringes—government forces 
may decide to “sanitize” troublesome sites and root 
out the “subversive elements” disturbing the “pub- 
lic peace.” An entire area may be secured in a light- 
ning military maneuver. Death squads are sent in. 
When a squad suffers fatalities, as happened in 
Odi, a central Niger Delta town, in December 
1999, remaining squad members may shoot every- 
thing in sight—including goats, chickens, and an 
85-year-old woman too frail to leave her hut. The 
houses are torched and the experts in psychologi- 
cal warfare scrawl graffiti on the charred walls 
insulting the dead town and its gods. 

It is all very impressive, all very military. This 
must be a powerful state, with its arm reaching out 
to smite its enemies even in the furthest uncharted 
parts of the empire! In fact, all this display of dis- 
proportionate violence, obscene in its extravagance, 
this spectacle—tt is all a show. 

The rentiers and the men of violence in their 
employ may be deadly serious in their determination 
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to maintain their grip on the oil fields; this is demon- 
strated clearly enough by the shootings of unarmed 
youths and the raping of young girls. The piling of 
corpses and the young innocents traumatized for life 
testify to their earnestness. But the soldiers have no 
heart in the fight. They pile back into their trucks 
and beat a hasty retreat as soon as the latest round of 
killing is done. They do not hold conquered territory. 
There are no proconsuls to discipline and punish the 
new subjects. A few soldiers are left to guard the oil 
wells and the oil company workers, and the rest 
scamper off. The survivors crawl out of the bush, 
bury their dead, and resume their calls for justice. 


THE HOLLOW STATE 

In the capital, spokesmen for the rentiers deny 
that massacres are taking place in the delta oil frelds. 
They speak only of rival ethnic militias hacking each 
other to death with blunt machetes. They are killing 
each other because . . . well, they hate each other. It is 
a “tribal” thing; ancient, not at all amenable to ratio- 
nal political solutions. 
They speak also of the 
bunkerers, loudly, threat- 
ening them with the full 
weight of the law. 

The oil companies join 
the charade. Indeed, they 
amplify it by flying in 
obliging journalists from 
London and Paris and Houston to witness “first- 
hand” what these tribesmen are doing to each other. 
“This has nothing to do with us,” they note. “We 
don’t understand the thinking of these people. They 
are not like ‘us.’ Frankly, we don't know why they are 
fighting and killing each other.” Then they bring up 
the subject of oil bunkerers. “They are ruining our 
business! We don’t know what to do about them. 
And the guns. Where did they get such sophisticated 
weapons? The government must step in. We need 
more security or else this place will go up in flames!” 

It all rings hollow. Everybody, the renters and oil 
executives included, knows who the oil bunkerers 
are. They cannot move against them because they 
are all partners in the same dirty crime: plunder. 
They also all know the source of the guns that have 
flooded the delta:-poorly paid soldiers selling their 
weapons to anyone, including “enemy” youth, for 
hard cash; the oil companies, stocking up their pri- 
vate caches and arming company police who sub- 
sequently pass them on to third parties; youth 
vigilantes recruited by the oil companies to protect 
their facilities and who use the money so obtained 





Government power and the administrative 
structures vital to securing the all-important 
oil fields are dramatically shrinking in the 
Niger Delta and elsewhere. 





to buy rifles and machine guns to secure yet more 
“protection” work. 

These are guns for hire, as in the American West 
during the gold rush. Only here crude oil 1s the new 
gold. The government's presence is only felt in the 
form of machine guns and jackboots. But that pres- 
ence has an eerie evanescent quality: here now and 
gone the next instant, leaving bullet-perforated bod- 
ies to bear mute witness. 

The decay of state institutions continues apace. 
The April 2003 presidential and governorship elec- 
tions were openly and blatantly rigged by the PDP, 
in some areas returning more votes than there were 
actual people in the electoral register. The us-based 
Carter Center, which had sent a team to monitor 
the exercise, declared it a fraud. 

The inspector general of police, the nation’s chief 
law enforcement officer, was accused of soliciting and 
accepting financial rewards from state governors in 
return for “cooperation” during election tme—that 
is, turning a blind eye when thugs hijacked ballot 
‘boxes from polling sta- 
tions to enable them to 
inflate the vote in the 
governors’ favor. A for- 
mer deputy governor, 
under investigation for 
aiding and abetting the 
murder of the country’s 
minister of justice, was 
released from detention and elected a senator on the 
ruling party's platform. High court judges assigned 
the case dropped it when they began receiving threat- 
ening phone calls in the night. 

Elsewhere in that election year, in one of Nigeria’s 
eastern states, a political contractor whose only 
claim to fame was that his brother was President 
Olusegun Obasanjo’s chief of staff, organized the 
abduction of the governor whose election he had 
bankrolled only the previous month, sequestered 
him in a hotel room, and obtained his resignation at 
gun point. But not before readying a more pliable 
candidate to take over. In so doing he offered clear 
proof, if indeed any more were needed, that the rul- 
ing party is the state, the regime, and the govern- 
ment melded into a seamless whole, sustained by 
violence and deploying violence to eviscerate all 
obstacles to 1ts endless trips to the oil wells. 


THE LION WITHOUT CLAWS 

The Maxim machine gun brooked no opposition 
in colonial times when Her Majesty's proconsuls 
embarked on the hazardous but very profitable 


project of taking the fat of the land, and in the pro- 
cess reduced its owners from citizens to subjects. 
A hundred years later their local clones continue 
dutifully on this path. The state sits on society; it 
does not emanate from it the better to secure it and 
make it more prosperous. Lacking a raison d’étre, 
the Nigerian state looks more and more like a 
beached whale thrashing on the sand before its 
inevitable demise. 

Meanwhile, the violent unrest spreads. In 
September 2004, Moujahid Dokubo-Asari, the head 
of a militia group called the Niger Delta People’s 
Volunteer Force, declared war on the region’s oil 
companies, interrupting production for several days 
and sending world oil prices above $50 a barrel. He 
succeeded in drawing senior government officials 
into negotiations, which resulted in.a tentative 
peace deal. But Dokubo-Asari, who says he is fight- 
ing on behalf of more than 8 million Ijaws—the 
dominant ethnic group in the southern delta 
region—warns he could shut off oil flows at any 
time. In the past he has called for secession of the 
Niger Delta as the only means for residents to gain 
control of its oil wealth. Violent conflict between 
his militia and a rival group, Niger Delta Vigilante, 
has resulted in numerous deaths of innocents. 

The us government has sent warships to Presi- 
dent Obasanjo under a security cooperation pro- 
gram ostensibly to check unrest and crude oil theft 
in the delta. But the youth insurgents there are not 
impressed. Poverty, state violence, and the bald fact 
of a dying ecosystem have combined to drive them 
to stand firm. The soldiers do not like what they 
hear. Entire swathes of the-delta are now virtually 
no-go for them. Nor are they particularly unhappy 
about this. It is not really their fight. The petrodol- 
lars, after all, are shared in the presidential fortress 
in the capital. 

Slowly, relentlessly, the sharp edge of the all- 
important instrument of violence is being blunted. It 
may not be immediately apparent, but the Nigerian 
state is dying. A lion without his claws may as well 
be dead. 


BREAKDOWN IN NEMBE 

How do these symptoms of a dying political order 
play out in Nembe? The signs of morbidity appar- 
ent in the wider Nigerian system are very much evi- 
dent in the present political, economic, and social 
life of Nembe. The political order has broken down. 
The two rival militias are locked ın a deadly duel for 
power. The traditional king of Nembe lives in Port 
Harcourt, some 100 nautical miles away, and rarely 
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visits his people. He steers clear of the political tur- 
bulence generated by the militias. The majority of 
his council of chiefs also live in Port Harcourt, and 
the handful in Nembe do not participate in public 
affairs. Youth and vigilantes alike hold king and 
council partly responsible for the social and eco- 
nomic crisis that has taken over their lives. 

The little semblance of authority that does exist 
is the armed anti-riot police dispatched by federal 
authorities. An uneasy truce holds between the 
police and the warring factions. Each watches the 
other carefully. All are armed and patrol the streets 
ostentatiously, brandishing machine guns. The vig- 
ilantes say the police are partisan—they support 
their rivals and also give protection to oil company 
officials whose activities have laid waste to their 
farmlands and fishing waters. The police say the 
two vigilante groups are criminal elements that 
have been terrorizing the city and extorting money 
from law-abiding oil workers. The ordinary people 
distrust all three groups, but keep their heads down 
in the face of the guns. Violence, not public virtue, 
is the basis of authority in Nembe. 

The economic life of the people once turned on 
fishing. This was before the incessant oil spills, 
some of them caused by sabotage and theft, began 
to take their toll on fish life in Nembe creek and the 
surrounding lakes, ponds, and rivers. Now Nembe 
fishermen and women spend hours in the open sea 
and sometimes go home with no catch at all. The 
gas flaring in the vicinity of the oil fields has also 
substantially damaged plant life. Tidal waves spread 
spilled oil through the mangroves and onto farm- 
lands, rendering them infertile. There is no manu- 
facturing; indeed, there is little economic life in 
Nembe. The bulk of the city’s food is brought from 
Port Harcourt. The oil fields are all that is left, yet 
an estimated 200,000 barrels are piped out of 
Nembe daily and the inhabitants receive neither 
rent nor royalties. The anti-riot police are there to 
ensure that the arrangement remains in place. 

Nembe is a city under permanent curfew. The 
streets are deserted. Social capital is a scarce com- 
modity. All are at war with each other: king against 
his council; youth vigilantes against both and against 
themselves. The youths accuse the king and his 
council of “eating” the oil money and giving none to 
the ordinary people. Youth accuse youth of accept- 
ing money from Shell and refusing to share it. The 
quarrel usually ends in violence. Elders and women 
have been elbowed out of the public arena; they raise 
their voices on the pain of death and physical pun- 
ishment, administered with relish by the vigilantes. 
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The factions of Nembe fight each other intermit- 
tently. They quarrel about whose leaders are 
supreme and which have the right to represent the 
city at the state level. Fierce arguments erupt over 
where local council buildings and other social facil- 
ities should be placed. Gunshots are exchanged. 
Young men die. Clashes with Okrika, a neighbor- 
ing community, also are frequent, chalking up more 
bodies. Ownership of oil-bearing land is the peren- 
nial source of conflict. Neither thoughtful govern- 
ment policies nor mediating civil society agencies 
exist to deliver permanent peace. 


TWILIGHT OF A MALFORMED ORDER 

The political order in Nembe, based on rapine 
despotism, has not embedded itself in local society 
because its project runs against the deep desire of 
ordinary Nigerians for democracy and its material 
fruits. Power, social theorists have told us, 1s the 
ability to make someone do what you desire of 
them. During the colonial period violence, not cap- 
ital, was used to extract wealth from the colonized. 
The state did not deliver development; ıt was the 
very repository of the violence necessary to reduce 
the inhabitants into subjects and coerce them to 
give up their wealth, in labor and raw material. 

This predatory framework, since taken over by 
indigenous Nigerian elites, could not be permanently 
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institutionalized. It has encountered sustained and 
determined resistance since the early years of the 
twentieth century from those to whom it has given 
only poverty and arbitrary rule. To maintain this ille- 
gitimate regime, constantly at risk of collapse, vio- 
lence has to be applied and re-applied. 

But herein lies the paradox of violence as the 
structuring basis of a political order. The more vio- 
lence is deployed to prop up and sustain unjust eco- 
nomic and social arrangements, the more it 
undermines the very goal it seeks to achieve: a 
degree of social order within which the dominant 
elite can continue its business of seizing loot. Peo- 
ple forcefully deprived of the right to represent their 
own interests in the crucial arenas of political and 
economic life are by definition discontented and 
impoverished subjects. 

The discontented represent a real threat to the 
existing order, and that order is also deprived of 
vital contributions to the project of creating pros- 
perity for the commonweal. Scarcity is the soil in 
which revolt is nurtured. Political violence 
deployed to maintain control over the dollars gen- 
erated by oil wealth may work in the short term, 
but ultimately it defeats its own purpose. This pro- 
cess is clearly evident in Nembe and throughout 
Nigeria today. And that is why the malformed polit- 
ical order is dying. | 
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Kenya’s Antipolitics 


FRANK HOLMQUIST 
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en Kenyans went to the polls in 2002 
- to elect Mwai Kibaki president of Kenya, 
they brought tojan end nearly a quarter- 
century of rule by President Daniel arap Moi. The 
presidential ballot was driven by popular demand 
for reform: to get the state moving again after it had 
sunk into near paralysis, stem rampant corruption 
and crime, revive the economy, and repair social 
wounds arising from ethnic division; extreme 
inequality, and spreading poverty. 

Today, disappointment and recrimination color the 
political landscape. There is a sense that, while some 
reform has occurred, it threatens to stall, and may 
even be reversed. February 2005 saw the resignation 
of Kibaki’s so-called anti-corruption czar, the 
respected John Githongo. Many Kenyans interpreted 
his decision to quit as a sign that the anti-corruption 
effort is going nowhere. Politicians from the president 
on down are criticized now for everything from bro- 
ken promises and incompetence to major corruption. 

Critics contend that corruption still infects the 
regime's top levels, and that the governing coalition 
remains divided and ineffective. They complain 
about slow economic growth, a lack of investor 
confidence, disappointment among international 
donors, spreading poverty, high crime rates, and 
ever-present ethnic tensions. 

The government and itsjsupporters respond that 
the economy is in fact growing after years of stag- 
nation, inquiries from foreign investors are up, civil 
rights are protected to aa degree, 
tourism has made a strong comeback, and after 
years of decay, the vital institutions of state, includ- 
ing the judiciary, are being rebuilt. They also 
remind critics that they inherited a mess. It is, they 
argue, not a lame excuse|to say that reform will 
occur only gradually. 





FRANK HOLMQUIST is a professor of politics at Hampshire 
College. 


In thinking about reform in Africa, there is a ten- 
dency to voice an updated version of modernization 
theory. It is a theory of linear progression with three 
requirements: regular elections, a vigorous civil 
society, and well-designed donor governance pro- 
grams. Kenya ıs arguably a case where each of these 
requirements is in play. So what is the problem? 

The problem is politics, or rather its absence in 
the theory of’ reform. On the surface the theory 
looks political because it involves elections, vocal 
civil society groups, and efforts to reawaken the 
state apparatus. But it is in fact apolitical, even ant- 
political, in the sense that popular forms of politics 
are often seen to get in the way of measured and 
managed reform. 

To understand the trajectory of reform in Kenya, 
or anywhere for that matter, it is only common 
sense to look at the nature of interests at the high 
table of policy making and policy implementation. 
For reform to succeed, the range of effective inter- 
ests with a voice at the table must extend beyond 
those of the political class—made up of top politi- 
cians and civil servants with remarkable staying 


power—that was in charge before Kibaki came to 
office and that by and large remains in charge today. 


KIBAKI’S UNEVEN START 

Kibaki campaigned for the presidency as the 
head of the National Rainbow Coalition. The coali- 
tion, known by its acronym, NARC, constituted:a 
marriage of convenience. It was not a love match. 
The coalition included a minority of serious and 
committed reform politicians and leaders of civil 
society who thought they had more power than 
they really had; the majority had no reform records, 
and some were implicated in prior scandals. Sev- 
eral, like Kibaki, were ministers or assistant minis- 
ters ın earlier cabinets. The transition to Kibaki was 
not a radical break with the past, even though the 
electoral majority demanded change and not poli- 
tics as usual. 
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The election itself revived a sense of collective 
purpose, indeed nationalism, that seemed to say 
“Kenya is back.” The “people”— that is, those call- 
ing for reform—had a sense of ownership of the 
Kibaki regime despite their lack of organizational 
strength within the regime and in society at large. 
This deficit of organizational clout is crucial to 
understanding Kenya’s reform trajectory. 

Reform regimes often leave their strongest mark 
in the early weeks and months of their rule. The 
Kibaki regime got off to a shaky start with the poor 
health of the president, who suffered a serious leg 
injury in an auto accident just before the election 
in December 2002, followed by one or more strokes 
in January 2003. He has all but fully recovered, but 
it remains unclear whether Kibaki was able to fully 
consider early decisions. 

On. taking office the government immediately 
implemented its promised, and very popular, free 
universal primary education policy. It also set up a 
number of commissions to look into future policy 
needs and historical mis- 
deeds, including the 1989 
murder of Foreign Affairs 
Minister Robert Ouko, 
land theft, the possible 
establishment of a truth 
and reconciliation com- 
mission, and the abuse of Kenya’s self-help (Haram- 
bee!) development process. There was also a 
cleansing of the judiciary, with the resignation of the 
chief justice and the removal of more than 50 judges. 

These were good moves, but there were other, 
less positive ones. The most debilitating was the 
informal capture of State House—the politicians, 
civil servants, and advisers enjoying special access 
to the president—by the Kikuyu, Kibaki’s ethnic 
group, with allied ethnicities, the Embu and Meru. 
This provoked serious and lasting distrust within 
the regime coalition. In their first legislative act, 
members of Parliament (MPs), led by NARC, voted 
themselves hefty pay increases to the point that MPs, 
along with cabinet ministers, now hold some of the 
best-remunerated positions in Kenya. This move by 
representatives of a population beset by spreading 
poverty hardly struck a note of austerity or serious 
reform purpose. It may have been in keeping, how- 
ever, with the character of Kenya’s political class, 
which has fared quite well under the Kibaki state. 


THE DESIGN OF REFORM 


The experience of political openings and demo- 
cratic practice in sub-Saharan Africa in the 1990s 





Does Kenya provide fertile soil for a 
developmental state to grow? Probably not. 





and since suggests that the postcolonial pattern of 
centralizing power in the presidency usually con- 
tinues, while state resources are used in a heavily 
neopatrimonial manner. These practices encourage 
corruption, hobble state institutions, slow eco- 
nomic growth, and compromise the very legitimacy 
of the state. 

Initially, the design of Kibaki’s regime countered 
the presidentialism and centralized patronage that 
characterized Moi’s rule and, indeed, much of the 
continent today. Soon after taking office, and per- 
haps in keeping with his laid-back management 
style, Kibaki jettisoned some of the functions of the 
office of the president and decentralized power to 
the ministries. This gave ministers and top civil ser- 
vants the latitude to devise policies more respectful 
of technical criteria. Resources were then lodged 
with ministries where patronage-like decisions 
could be made lower in the political hierarchy. 

As time passed, however, ministerial decentral- 
ization was partially withdrawn in favor of an appar- 
ent recentralization of 
power and resources in 
the presidents office. This 
was likely a response to 
problems of governing an 
extremely unruly coali- 
tion whose foundation is 
a lackluster economy and an uncertain popular base. 
The NARC coalition has remained intact, and the gov- 
ernment has not fallen—despite deep political divi- 
sions grounded in ethnic difference—in part because 
the perks of office and cabinet positions would be 
jeopardized, and few want to have to prematurely 
refill political war chests for expensive campaigns. 

Besides the initial peeling off of some functions 
from the president's office and decentralizing power 
to ministries, another characteristic of the Kibaki 
state is the president's faith in bureaucracy and in 
professionalism more broadly—a welcome change 
from the Moi regime's disparagement of professional 
competence. Kibaki believes in the dominant theory 
of reform that would place competent people in 
offices and give them the room to run those offices. 
This echoes the style of management of Kenyas first 
president, Jomo Kenyatta, a style in which Kibaki 
was schooled as a cabinet member. 

Kibaki is not eager for privatization, although he 
sees the need for it in some instances. It was Kibaki, 
after all, who was central to the establishment and 
expansion of state-owned enterprises in the early 
postindependence years. Kibaki also believes that 
government should provide basic social services— 


a belief in line with his commitment to universal pri- 
mary education and expanded health care insurance. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF CORRUPTION 

Fighting corruption is the major issue on every- 
one’s reform agenda. It was President Kibaki’ stated 
priority, along with aid donors’, to see the passage 
of two major anti-corruption laws and the estab- 
lishment of an independent commission with the 
power to investigate, though not prosecute, cor- 
ruption cases. Removing allegedly corrupt judges 
and all but stopping the so-called grabbing of pub- 
lic land—the new frontier of corruption in Kenya 
in the 1990s—augured well for the future. But the 
Kibaki regime’s arrival did nothing to diminish 
businesspeople’s efforts to “cut deals” with govern- 
ment officials, as they had in the Moi years. 

The supply side of corruption did not disappear 
with the election. An individual widely known to be 
close to a particular cabinet member reported that in 
the first six months following Kibaki’ election he was 
approached by several people wanting to negotiate 
“shady” contracts by going through him to get to the 
cabinet member. It was assumed that the intermedi- 
ary would be paid for his effort: he claimed he could 
have made up to $5 million had he been so inclined. 

The election did have some deterrent effect. 
According to the global watchdog group Trans- 
parency International, early in the regime's tenure 
the public reported that demands for bribes and the 
like were down. A businessperson noted in mid- 
2004 that corruption was continuing but it was 
“harder to keep a secret.” This is evidence that the 
regime had some success telegraphing the idea that 
corruption is more likely to be punished. 

Although the anti-corruption atmosphere 
improved, Githongo’s job was extremely difficult 
and involved, in the words of a friend of his, noth- 
ing less than “constant trench warfare.” Many 
Kenyans during the Moi era had gained fabulous 
wealth through corrupt activity. After Kibaki’s vic- 
‘tory and amid the reform discourse prominent in 
its wake, those with ill-gotten gains had reason to 
worry and so went about purchasing protection 
from top Kibaki regime officials. The effect was to 
dull the anti-corruption effort and the reform effort 
more generally. Well before he took office, 
Githongo had noted the likelihood of such a pro- 
cess occurring. He said he believed there would be 
only a brief window of opportunity (roughly 18 
months to two years) for effective anti-corruption 
initiatives to succeed before a reform regime would 
be severely compromised. 
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It is not surprising that attempts were made to 
undermine Githongo and his office. Indeed, the 
Kibaki regime has been rocked by corruption alle- 
gations, especially about secretive defense contracts, 
that have not been adequately refuted or investi- 
gated. Most notable is the so-called Anglo-Leasing 
deal, unearthed in April 2004, involving contracts 
totaling $90 million for the production of new pass- 
ports and a police forensics laboratory. It is widely 
thought that top people in the regime are involved, 
which explains why no serious effort has been 
made to investigate the matter. 

The impact of Githongo’s resignation this Febru- 
ary was compounded by the fact that international 
donors had already become vocal with their doubts 
about the regime’s anti-corruption campaign. 
Edward Clay, the British ambassador, delivered a 
stinging speech on July 12, 2004, using undiplo- 
matic language and accusing the regime of flagrantly 
corrupt activity, the value of which may amount to 
$188 million. In February 2005 he made another 
speech extremely critical of Kenya’s reform efforts 
and sent to President Kibaki a dossier of 20 allegedly 
corrupt procurement deals. In the aftermath of the 
speeches he received vocal support from donors and 
several opposition politicians. 

Despite the anti-corruption rhetoric, the commis- 
sions of inquiry, the removal of top judges, and a few 
instances of easing questionable individuals out of 
top civil service positions, there have been few high- 
level prosecutions. The recent indictment of three 
permanent secretaries and three other regime officials 
(but no cabinet ministers who have ultimate respon- 
sibility) is the exception, and it came only in the 
immediate aftermath of the Githongo resignation and 
a rising call from Kenyans and donors for a proper 
response to the corruption menace. 

The corruption issue and its prominence in the 
media have helped send approval of the regime 
plummeting in the eyes of the public. A poll taken 
soon after Githongo’ resignation found that 69 per- 
cent of respondents thought the Kibaki admuinistra- 
tion had lost the war on corruption. Looking ahead 
to the 2007 election, 40 percent preferred Uhuru 
Kenyatta—the man Kibaki defeated for the presi- 
dency and the chairperson of the Kenya African 
National Union (KANU), the party that had ruled the 
country since independence in 1963. Kibaki came 
in a distant third at 13 percent. 


CONSTITUTIONAL FOOT-DRAGGING 
The Kibaki regime came to office promising to 
deliver a new constitution within 30 days; then it 
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was six months. Today the process, let alone the 
completion date, is unclear. The quest for a new 
constitution has been under way for roughly 15 
years. From the perspective of the opposition, the 
current constitution is a problem because of the 
broad powers it lodges in the presidency. But from 
the point of view of State House politicians past and 
present, those powers look very good indeed. This 
helps explain the foot dragging on constitutional 
reform by both Moi and Kibaki. 

The call for a new constitution emerged at the 
start of the 1990s along with demands to end Moi’s 
de jure one-party system. Opposition politicians 
focused on a new constitution to create a level play- 
ing field for elections, while civil society activists 
emphasized a rights-based constitution. Ultimately 
it was civil society leadership that was most 
invested in a new charter. When the Moi regime 
resisted serious constitutional negotiations before 
the 1992 election, opposition politicians generally 
acquiesced in the idea of going ahead with the bal- 
loting, and they were encouraged to do so by major 
donors, including the United States. The lure of 
possible victory and the resulting spoils, even 
against strong odds, was seductive. 

In the run-up to the 1997 election it was civil 
society leaders who pushed constitutional reform, 
held meetings, and drafted concrete ideas. The 
politicians then joined in, and efforts were made to 
mobilize the population. But the differing perspec- 
tives among politicians and civil society leaders 
were evident especially when, according to some, 
the political system came close to a meltdown after 
police attacked demonstrators in July 1997, caus- 
ing 13 deaths. Political uncertainty forced the 
regime into a bargaining mode, but it engaged 
opposition politicians in a parliamentary framework 
rather than on the terrain outside the parliament 
that was preferred by more militant civil society 
leadership. The result was a package of reforms that 
created a more level playing field for the December 
1997 elections, but that also allowed the regime to 
avoid broad constitutional reform. 

After long debate and negotiation between the 
regime and civil society groups, a procedure 
was agreed on for drafting a new constitution and 
bringing it to fruition. The agreement set up a con- 
stitutional conference of more than 600 dele- 
gates—largely favorable to KANU—that produced 
a draft constitution on March 15, 2004. Most sig- 
nificantly, the draft created several top posts, 
including that of an executive prime minister (a 
post many saw as destined for, and perhaps 


promised to, Raila Odinga, the head of the Liberal 
Democratic Party, a member party of NARC). The 
draft included decentralization of powers to the 
districts as well as to the lower and upper houses 
of the parliament. 

Regime members close to the president found 
fault, however, with the role of the executive prime 
minister called for in the draft. They also expressed 
concerns about the expense of new political and 
administrative offices and the marginalization of the 
provincial administration in favor of a currently 
weak and often corrupt local government structure. 
In late 2004 the entire process was thrown back 
into the parliament, much as Moi had done when 
he was in office. The recent history of constitutional 
reform has found the process largely hostage to the 
political class in and out of power. 


THE SHOCK OF VICTORY 

The aftermath of the Kibaki election left civil 
society collectively in a weaker political position. 
To be sure, civil society in Kenya continues to play 
its vital, if often unacknowledged, role of setting the 
public policy agenda, ranging from women’s rights 
to the environment, poverty, human rights, gover- 
nance, and the economy. The agenda-setting func- 
tion eventually will be shared with political parties, 
but for the moment it is civil society that has a near 
monopoly on articulating the major ideas for 
Kenyan society and policy makers to consider. 

In the mid-1990s civil society acted something 
like a political party or social movement as it - 
pushed constitutional reform while opposition 
politicians tended to hold back. But the Kibaki elec- 
tion victory shattered the political consensus that 
lay beneath these and other efforts. Civil society 
leadership was generally at odds with the Moi 
regime, and was often of Kikuyu or Luo ethnic 
identity—populations generally uneasy with Moi. 
Largely funded by Western donors or NGOs, civil 
society groups tended to cooperate with each other 
under the implicit banner of opposing the regime. 
Many prominent civil society figures were involved 
in the Kibaki campaign, and it is likely that some of 
them were thinking of their own careers when they 
delved into electoral politics. Some ran for MP seats 
and won, and with Kibaki’s election others were 
appointed to government positions. 

Civil society then experienced the shock of vic- 
tory. Organizations dependent on one or two lead- 
ers were “decapitated” when those leaders departed 
for government offices. Organizations were further 
hobbled when funding from some donors declined. 


Remaining civil society leaders and groups were 
uncertain about an appropriate role to play with the 
Kibaki state. Should civil society support a regime 
that included several of its friends and allies? Should 
it criticize the regime and implicitly give succor to 
opposition figures, many of whom were bitter ene- 
mies and oppressors of civil society in the not-so- 
distant past? Should civil society actively work with 
the new opposition, even though that might help 
Opposition attempts to get back into office? 

As divisions within NARC, often along ethnic 
lines, became more evident, they also entered 
internal civil society relations more so than when 
Opposition to the Moi regime had acted as glue 
binding them together. Division also seeped into 
church networks, which had long been the most 
impervious to ethnic division of any major insti- 
tution in Kenyan society. The situation was unset- 
tling for many in civil society. But the situation 
appears to have changed 
after regime missteps were 
followed by the Githongo 
resignation this year, which 
became a watershed event. 
It has prompted a rebirth 
of civil society cohesion 
as more illusions about 
the regime have fallen away and its central man- 
date—fighting corruption—is in doubt. Civil soci- 
ety has a common cause again; its watchdog role 
has been revived. 


THE UNCIVIL SOCIETY 

The recent divisions within middle-class—led 
urban civil society occurred against the backdrop 
of another divide—this: one between moderate 
groups and the part of civil society that is accused 
of being “uncivil” and occasionally violent. This 
segment is based among the poor and marginalized. 
The most prominent example is Mungiki, probably 
the largest social movement in Kenya and claiming 
1 million to 2 million members. 

The history of Mungiki makes it difficult to pin 
down its political coloration because, chameleon- 
like, it has taken on different political hues over 
time. It began as a Kikuyu cultural revival organiza- 
tion engaged in community protection, crime fight- 
ing, and opposition to the Moi regime. It gained a 
vast following in Kikuyu:areas and had leverage in 
local politics. It then gradually morphed into an 
organization—or maybe organizations—engaged in 
extortion and violence to control taxi platforms, and 
it carried out political violence for hire. 





Kenya’s political parties are in no 
condition to act as mobilizers of the 
populace for broad-based reform. 
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Although the Moi government banned the orga- 
nization in the 2002 election, Mungiki backed 
KANU’ Uhuru Kenyatta, a Kikuyu, to succeed Moi. 
Thus Mungiki went from facing fierce state repres- 
sion to, at least momentarily, allying with the state. 
The Kibaki regime is publicly committed to stamp- 
ing out the organization, but there are signs that it 
remains strong and perhaps thrives because of 
declining regime popularity. Until more and 
stronger political institutions arise among com- 
munities of the poor speaking to their material 
needs, organizations of the uncivil variety may 
grow more prominent. 


LOOKING FOR LEVERAGE 

Electoral competition is necessary for reform in 
Kenya, but the range of effective interests at play 
must go beyond those of the political class. At pre- 
sent virtually all discussion of politics and the 
Kibaki regime tends to 
equate politics with the 
behavior of the political 
class—behavior character- 
ized by incessant and 
largely policy-free wran- 
gling, lightning-quick fac- 
tional maneuvering, and 
occasional shrill shouting at one another in the 
press. The political class limits the reform that one 
might expect from the regime despite its coming to 
power on the wings of popular demands for change. 
Except for ad hoc patronage demands, the class has 
long been at some distance—in an accountable 
political sense—from the everyday material needs of 
the popular majority, and as a result it is willing to 
move the reform agenda only so far. 

The near invisibility of national-level, let alone 
member-based, organizations systematically voic- 
ing the interests of the majority is rarely considered 
a serious problem for the reform effort. Yet those 
with the strongest interest in reform are the furthest 
from power. They include Kenyans desperate for 
jobs, food, and income, besieged by crime in low- 
income housing estates, and demanding that the 
political class stop “farming” their positions by 
stealing from the- public purse. They include 
Kenyans—especially the poor—who must endure 
the depredations of the police, those lacking suffi- 
cient cash to “assist” themselves in court cases, and 
peasant farmers facing uncertain costs and some- 
times corrupt and inefficient marketing institutions. 

The danger is that the political dynamic of 
clientelism and decentralized patronage flows, 
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political division along ethnic lines, corruption, 
and an ineffective state often indifferent to popu- 
lar needs may be reproduced under electoral com- 
petition and alternation of regimes. An expanded 
and organized constituency is needed for reform. 
It cannot simply be “called up,” nor is there any 
blueprint for its realization. But short of this 
occurring, reform politicians and bureaucrats in 
the Kibaki government and in governments to 
come are in danger of being isolated, disheartened, 
intimidated, and co-opted. 


REFORM FROM ABOVE? 

Where are the reform forces in Kenyan politics? 
Reform may, of course, come from above. The 
much-celebrated success stories of development 
in East Asia—the so-called developmental states— 
were top-down affairs and were far from demo- 
cratic. Reform through the auspices of a penetrating 
state and disciplined, if not uncorrupt, leadership 
embracing a strong dev- 
elopment ideology might 
breed development success. 

But does Kenya provide 
fertile soil for a developmen- 
tal state to grow? Probably 
not. Kenya’s deep historical 
divisions around ethnicity, race, and geography, cou- 
pled with a popular consciousness that sees these 
identity categories as vehicles for betterment in lieu 
of credible alternatives, frame a seductive and dom- 
inant identity politics for members of a political class 
groping for popular support. The same social divi- 
sions inhibit the cohesion of business, labor, and 
agricultural interests. Meanwhile, patronage dis- 
pensation along identity lines weakens state institu- 
tions that are essential to the developmental state. 

Jerry Rawlings, the former Ghanaian head of 


state, was able to push a reform program from | 


above with some success and eventually lay the 
groundwork for electoral competition. But Ghana 
is not Kenya. There is a historically stronger pro- 
fessional class in Ghana and ethnic divisions are not 
as conflicted as Kenya’. In addition, Rawlings’ effort 
was heavily supported by donors, and his energetic 
approach to rule is not Kibaki’s laid-back style. 
Rawlings was ubiquitous as a guide and force 
behind reform; Kibaki is more prone to facilitate 
reform than actively lead it. Reformers ın the Kibaki 
government rightly argue that the Moi years 
severely weakened institutions of state and society, 
and hence reform will occur only when institutions 
are rebuilt. The thesis is sound as far as it goes, but 





Those with the strongest interest in 
reform are the furthest from power. 





it begs the question of what political forces and 
ideas will animate the refurbished institutions. 


FROM BELOW? 

If Kenya is not likely to see a vigorous reform 
effort from above, might it come from below? Yes, 
but one cannot be optimistic in the short run. 
Unlike the recent experience of historically left- 
wing patties and social movements in Latin Amer- 
ica, Kenya’s political parties have failed to mobilize 
members or the population for reform. Kenya’s par- 
ties are not internally democratic; they are not well 
organized on the ground; they have little autonomy 
from their top leader or leaders; and they rarely 
speak to the matter of mass poverty and material 
needs in policy terms. At the moment Kenya's polit- 
ical parties are in no condition to act as mobilizers 
of the populace for broad-based reform. 

Civil society is also not well positioned to lead 
reform, although it will continue to play a vital role. 
By definition, civil society 
with its multiple organiza- 
tions and interests lacks 
coherence, except at special 
moments like the constitu- 
tional reform effort in the 
1990s in which hostility to 
the Moi regime brought together a minimally 
united segment of civil society. The 1990s and after 
found civil society central to setting a broad agenda 
for reform and developing a reform discourse, but 
it had trouble finding and organizing a mass base 
and capturing the imagination of the poor majority. 
Civil society is best suited to managing discrete pro- 
grams and projects and informing people through 
a variety of media and formal civic education. 

Needless to say, in any search for reform pres- 
sures from below a homogeneous popular con- 
stituency for reform cannot be assumed. In 
addition, popular organizations are not necessarily 
based in economic interests and may, in fact, take 
on a variety of local cultural forms. (Some popular 
organization is decidedly economic—around cof- 
fee or milk marketing, rice or tea production, or 
fertilizer inputs. In these cases local organizations 
may be short-lived but consequential because they 
speak to the life-blood of local economies.) Of 
course, not all needed reform will be popularly 
supported. But an inclusive and legitimate regime 
would be capable of reform dialogue with a broad 
segment of society and it might be persuasive— 
which is only what one expects of state-society 
relations anywhere else. 


It is sobering to recall that all autonomous mass- 
based protest movements and institutions embrac- 
ing equity or redistributive ideologies in Kenya have 
been systematically repressed by every regime for 
more than a century. Colonial repression is well 
known, and the brutal suppression of the Mau Mau 
rebellion is extensively documented. But the Keny- 
atta regime went about undermining the political 


left and autonomous trade unions and parties soon _ 


after independence. Repression only grew more 
extreme in the 1980s under Moi. 

With the end of the one-party apparatus in 1991 
the Moi regime found that it could tolerate a “lib- 
erated” political class and urban middle class—but 
not if they attracted a mass popular following. The 
repression of Muungano wa Mageuzi (Movement 
for Change) in the late 1990s—an organization 
mobilizing for a new constitution, including in 
Mois home area—was swift once it was clear that 
the dissenters were gaining support. 

Donors play a role here because they fund many 
civil society organizations that have taken political 
risks and have engaged in mobilizing the popula- 
tion for political purposes. But popular mobiliza- 
tion makes donors nervous because they, are 
committed to political stability. During the consti- 
tutional reform mobilization in 1997, some donors 
were uneasy with the radical public action of reform 
activists. In cases like these, donors may oppose 
civil society mobilizations to bring a wider array of 
people and interests into the policy arena. Organi- 
zations’ dependence on donor financial support 
may have a dampening effect on mobilization. 


DEEPENING DEMOCRACY | 

When considering the limits of reform under 
competitive elections we need to recall why com- 
petitive elections.occur. They may emerge when the 
existing nondemocratic leadership sees elections as 
the least worst option. In 1991 Moi reluctantly 
brought an end to the one-party state, but the oppo- 
sition quickly divided as politicians jockeyed for 
offices. Elections proved to be more of a safety valve 
for Moi than a threat. Elections may also occur 
when dominant economic forces believe elections 
are only a minimal threat—when little, from their 
point of view, is at stake. 

Once elections are available there may be only 
minimal reform pressures from above or below. The 
majority of Kenya's political class, coming from all 
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political parties, finds the current arrangement quite 

comfortable. As a result, reform is honored far more ` 
in discourse than in deed. Apart from broad popular 
returns gained from universal primary education, 
members of the political class and, more broadly, 
the public-sector middle class, appear to be the 
immediate beneficiaries of the Kibaki regime, as 
indicated by salary raises not only for Mes but also 
for civil servants, lecturers, teachers, and the police. 

Clearly, the raises for all but the MPs were over- 
due. That said, it would be natve to ignore the fact 
that the middle class’s strategic positioning in the 
public sector gives it leverage on the budget and 
power in general. It is best able to take advantage 
of the expanded civil liberties and freedoms to 
voice, organize, and win benefits from the state. 

The vast majority of Kenyans are comfortable 
with liberal democracy. But, apart from real progress 
on civil rights from the 1990s to the present, and 
the stunning victory of gaining universal primary 
schooling, they have had little success using elec- 
tions to advance their material interests beyond 
“Investments” in ethnic and subnational identities 
and a trickle of patronage. 

At the moment there 1s little systematic popular 
pressure for reform from below, while from above 
the Kibaki regime 1s divided over reform issues— 
corruption and the constitution especially—and 
deeply divided politically. At the same time it would 
be a mistake to write off reform possibilities leading 
up to the 2007 election, though one must also keep 
an eye out for a possible run on the bank of state 
resources as politicians gear up for the elections. 

To better understand Kenya's tortured trajectory 
of reform it is best to focus less on the morality 
play of “good” versus “bad” individuals, and more 
on the real world of politics, political struggles, 
class conflict, and the play of interests and ideolo- 
gies. The dominant Kenyan and donor theory of 
reform is to usher better people into office. While 
there is truth in this effort, because merit matters, 
it does not go far enough. We need also to watch 
the major interests at play and the relative power 
among them. 

For broad and sustainable reform, Kenyans with 
the greatest material interest in reform—and they 
are not the political class—must become a larger 
physical and ideological presence in the political 
process. Broad movement on reform should be seen 
as part of a project to deepen democracy. i 
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Africa’s Democratization: ` 
A Work in Progress 


JENNIFER WIDNER 
n February 2005, Nigerian commentator Mobo- respect for political rights, while there was some 
laji Sanusi referred to political developments in improvement in 26 percent and some decline in 
Africa as “demo-crazy.” The target of his concern 22: percent. 
was the tendency of many of the continents politi- The second question is whether those govern- 
cal leaders to set aside demands for serious compe- ments that respect mghts more now than in the 


tition and accountability and exploit elections by past and hold regular elections perform any better 
rigging ballots, changing constitutions to allow for than their predecessors. Much of the internal and 


longer terms, and ignoring other rules when conve- external pressure for stronger observance of human 
nient. Over the past year several donor countries rights and regular, competitive elections had its 
have expressed similar anxiety about the behavior roots in the quest for accountable government. 


of political elites in Nigeria, Kenya, Zimbabwe, Togo, People in the street joined policy makers in rea- 
Uganda, and many other countries, often taking to soning that if citizens could vote against poorly 


task reformers they had previously championed. performing politicians at the ballot box, political 

This observation raises at least two important elites would have a stronger incentive to attend to 
questions. The first is whether democratization the needs of ordinary citizens, choose policies that 
has stalled in Africa, or whether the patterns to would generate economic growth, and reduce cor- 
which Sanusi draws our attention simply reflect ruption. Greater respect for individual-rights would 
the last stands of the old-style authoritarian politi- also make it possible for information to circulate 
cians, part and parcel of struggles to consolidate more freely, making corruption riskier, encourag- 
democratic reform. Certainly systematic regional ing deeper discussion of policy issues, and draw- 
backsliding is not all that evident, although move- ing attention to problems, such as impending 
ment toward more open systems has not acceler- hunger, that left unaddressed would cause death or 
ated either. Roughly 46 percent of sub-Saharan injury. Systematic information about state perfor- 
countries rank “four” or below on the Freedom mance is hard to come by, but we do know that 
House political liberties index (in which “one” perceptions of corruption remain high in countries 


indicates the highest standards of political rights that have held elections and rank favorably on the 
and “seven” human rights standards en a par with Freedom House index of political and civil rights. 
North Korea). Almost 19 percent of sub-Saharan Do these data suggest that our theories about the 


countnes rank “one” or “two” on this index. And relationship between democracy and accountabil- 
during the past year four countries received better ity are wrong, or does it just take tme for the antic- 
scores than they had the previous year, compared ipated effects to materialize? 

to three that received worse scores, including Zim- If the evidence suggests it is premature to answer 
babwe. Since 2000, the overall ratings have these questions definitively, that in itself should give 
changed relatively little. In 52 percent of coun- no cause for despair. Real, sustained efforts are being 
tries, there was no change in the existing level of made across the continent to deepen democracy and 


reap the benefits of accountable governance. The 


JENNIFER WIDNER is a professor of politics and international success of these efforts has been mixed, but it is far 


affairs at Princeton University and author of Building the Rule too soon to write them off as failures. And, impor- 
of Law (Norton, 2001) tantly, public participation in them is growing. 
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TROUBLED ELECTIONS 

Pushing an authoritarian government to engage 
in political liberalization and hold multiparty elec- 
tions is a difficult challenge. It requires not only an 
underlying sense of grievance or anger, but also 
people who are willing to assume the costs and 
risks of organizing others and relative weakness in 
the incumbents’ ability to suppress or divert pres- 
sure for reform. Yet the tasks of consolidation, of 
building stable democracy, are if anything even 
greater, and although they may ease with time, they 
never go away. Most countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa not immersed in civil war have entered a dif- 
ficult period: weak reform movements seek to 
maintain pressure on governments to adhere to 
promises, and responsive leaders are learning that 
to behave accountably they have to improve gov- 
ernment capacity. 

In any part of the world, incumbents and their 
entourages will try to hold on to power. How far 
they go toward that end is partly a function of pop- 
ular and elite consensus 
on the rules and the 
bounds of appropriate 
behavior; it is also a func- 
tion of the ability of civic 
groups and opposition 
parties to police and halt ` 
excesses. In sub-Saharan 
Africa, as in many places, we continue to observe 
problems with political norms, but overt violence at 
the polls as an intimidation tactic and tampering 
with ballot boxes are less common than they used 
to be. Africa, like other regions, suffers ever more 
sophisticated efforts to tip the electoral balance 
toward incumbents or toward the head of state’s 
handpicked successor as consensus gels on norms 
against some of the most outrageous tactics. 

Zimbabwe's elections at the end of March 2005 
anchored the negative end of the spectrum during 
. the past year. Although the balloting was less 
overtly violent than at other times in the country's 
history, President Robert Mugabe sought to hold on 
to power by various means. He gained the right to 
appoint people of his choice to fill 30 of the 150 
seats in the parliament. The government designed 
electoral boundaries to generate more safe seats for 
the ruling party. In the two years prior to the elec- 
tion it arrested opposition leaders on several occa- 
sions and introduced a bill to ban human rights 
groups and other NGOs that received any foreign 
funding. Youth groups attached to the ruling party 
engaged in political harassment, and there were 





Sub-Saharan Africa is in an ambiguous 
transition period, with signs of hope as 
well as grounds for pessimism. 
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reports of threats to deny food to those who voted 
against Mugabe. Journalists worked under increas- 
ingly tight restrictions after the 2002 Access to 
Information and Protection of Privacy Act gave the 
minister of information broad powers to confer or 
deny licenses for reporters and publications. When 
the elections were held, an estimated 10 percent of 
registered voters were turned away without being 
able to cast ballots. 

Opposition groups inside and outside Zimbabwe 
tried to bring pressure on Mugabe to relent and to 
abide by the norms that govern free and fair elec- 
tions. The country developed a spirited underground 
opposition, Zvankwana-Sokwanele (“Enough!”), 
which signaled 1ts presence in different parts of the 
country with the spray-painted Bob Marley slogan, 
“Get up, stand up!” Demonstrations continued— 
although, during the lead-up to the vote, the police 
cracked down, breaking up most peaceful protests. 
The archbishop of Bulawayo, Pius Ncube, observed 
that the contest had been rigged before it started 
and urged Zimbabweans 
to follow the example of 
protesters in Ukraine. 
Mugabe responded to the 
archbishop by calling him 
a “halfwit.” 

The reaction of neigh- 
bors was mixed. Prior to 
the election an attempted visit by a South African 
labor organization elicited a demoralizing denunci- 
ation from Mugabe. Civic groups assembled on the 
South Africa-Zimbabwe border in mid-March for a 
demonstration, concert, and‘overnight vigil ın sup- 
port of free and fair elections. The aim was to con- 
vince a regional group, the Southern African 
Development Community (SADCC), to bring pres- 
sure on the Mugabe government for an open pro- 
cess. Later in March, another délegation from South 
Africa, incorporating the Landless Peoples’ Move- 
ment, Jubilee South Africa, and other groups, visited 
and concluded that elections would not be fair, cit- 
ing a lack of voter education, inadequate poll 
monitoring, and a nonpublic voters’ roll. The gov- 
ernments of other countries in the region were less 
helpful to the cause of democracy. For example, an 
SADCC observer team pronounced the elections free 
and fair despite the obvious problems ın the run-up 
to voting day and the fact that many voters were 
denied access to the polls. 

Elections went off more smoothly in several other 
countries in the past year, suggesting that know- 
how, norms, and accountability mechanisms may 
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have improved in a broader regional context. In 
Ghana, John Kufuor won a second term as president 
in December 2004 with 53 percent of the vote and 
a turnout of 83 percent. Although the opposition 
objected to news of a coup plot—news it believed 
was designed to swing popular opinion in favor of 
the incumbent—the balloting was generally consid- 
ered free and fair. Coup-prone Niger also conducted 
relatively free and fair elections in December 2004, 
returning President Mamadou Tanja to power fora 
second term. Ballots were helicoptered to insecure 
areas in the north, where security held for the dura- 
tion of the election. Turnout was fairly low through- 
out the country, but the results were close in a hotly 
contested race. Coup master Francois Bozize ran for 
the presidency in the Central African Republic in an 
election that went off smoothly, although Bozize’s 
candidacy met with disapproval in many quarters. 
In Cameroon's October 2004 elections, the picture 
was less happy than in Ghana and Niger, but frag- 
mentation of the opposition was a greater cause for 
concern than outright manipulation of the vote that 
returned long-time president Paul Biya to office. 


THE LIMITS OF TERM LIMITS 

Elsewhere political leaders have continued to 
employ another favored tactic for preserving their 
rule: trying to overturn constitutional limitations 
on terms of office. Earlier, leaders in Zambia, 
Malawi, Zimbabwe, Guinea, Togo, and Namibia had 
attempted to secure constitutional amendments to 
permit themselves to run for third terms. In Zam- 
bia and Malawi, public protest quashed these 
efforts, while in Zimbabwe, Guinea, Togo, and 
Namibia the bids to lift term limits succeeded. 

This past year saw several more efforts of this 
type, including some from unexpected quarters. In 
April 2004, Namibia's president, Sam Nujoma, 
sought to amend the constitution yet again, this time 
to ensure that he could run for a fourth term. (He 
retired instead, ceding the presidency this spring to 
Hifikepunye Pohamba, who was elected in Novem- 
ber 2004.) In May 2004, the Burkina Faso legisla- 
ture voted to amend the constitution to allow the 
head of state, Blaise Compaore, to remain in office 
for another term. Opposition parties attracted sev- 
eral thousand people to a protest demonstration in 
Ouagadougou, the capital, but some of the minor 
Opposition parties allied with the government to 
pass the rule change. Gabon’s parliament in July 
passed amendments allowing President Omar Bongo 
to run for office indefinitely. Bongo had already 
ruled for 36 years. In October 2004, Uganda's Yoweri 


Museveni, architect of the policies that helped move 
his country from civil war to donor darling, pushed 
to remove constitutional limits on the number of 
terms a president may serve. Although his intentions 
were not clear, this gesture would allow him to stand 
for election in 2006. Donor countries, international 
NGOs such as Transparency International, and civic 
groups within Uganda objected to the proposed con- 
stitutional alterations, and Museveni may still 
change his mind. 

In the Ivory Coast, too, the ruling regime has 
tried to manipulate the constitution to secure its 
grip on power. In 2000, political leaders engineered 
the notorious Article 35, which restricted eligibility 
to run for president to candidates whose parents 
could both prove Ivorian citizenship. The constitu- 
tional amendment was a transparent ploy to elimi- 
nate Alassane Ouattara, the strongest opposition 
candidate, from the election. It also sent a signal 
that citizens of mixed parentage, especially north- 
erners, would no longer have the same rights as 
others, and subsequent policy decisions amplified 
that signal. Civil war then split a country long 
known as a bulwark of stability in the region. 
Under strong international pressure, 2004 saw the 
Ivorian government take obviously reluctant steps 
to repeal the measure, a requirement for peace. In 


‘December 2004 ıt began the process of amending 


the constitution once again, opening up eligibility 
and removing the restrictions imposed in 2000. In 
another maladroit move, however, the government 
then insisted that the measure be subject toa 
national referendum. Although this step was con- 
sistent with standard amendment procedures ın 
many constitutions, it was difficult to argue that the 
existing charter had any power in the midst of civil 
war, and ıt was obviously going to be difficult to 
carry out a referendum process in insecure parts of 
the territory. A more measured approach would 
have been to accept the change as a requirement of 
peace negotiations and call for subsequent review 
of the constitution after the war's end. 

.Coups have become a less common means of 
securing power than in the past, thanks to con- 
certed international efforts to cut off aid to coun- 
tries whose leaders take office with the force of 
guns, and thanks to increasing domestic opposition. 
Togo tested this proposition on the death of Presi- 
dent Gnassingbé Eyadéma on February 5, 2005. 
The country’s military sought to install Faure 
Gnassingbé, Eyadéma’s son, as president and forced 
a retroactive constitutional amendment through the 
legislature to make the move legal. Opposition par- 


ties immediately called for a two-day “stay at home” 
protest. A week later, demonstrators in Lome, Togo’s 
capital, rejected the nonconstitutional transfer of 
power, and security forces killed three in the crowd. 
As Togolese protesters kept up the pressure domes- 
tically, people in neighboring countries took to the 
streets in support, and West African governments 


moved quickly to impose sanctions, despite a gov- - 


ernment promise to hold elections within 60 days. 
The sanctions set by the Economic Community of 
West African States included a recall of ambas- 
sadors, a travel ban on the Togolese leadership, and 
an arms embargo intended to help stem the impor- 
tation of arms by the ruling party, which had 
already started to distribute weapons to its paramil- 
itary supporters. The African Union followed suit. 
While the final outcome remains unclear, the strong 
regional and international response holds out the 
hope of curbing this 
attempt to evade the 
demands of democracy 
and accountability. 
This quick inventory 
suggests that, although 
egregious efforts to cir- 
cumscribe popular par- 
ticipation in politics are still occasionally evident 
and are likely to continue sporadically for some 
time to come, there are also growing signs of active 
domestic constituencies for accountable govern- 
ment. Demonstrations by civic groups are rarely if 
ever as large as those in Ukraine, Lebanon, and 
other countries outside Africa where citizens have 
tried to resist the usurpation of space for public dia- 
logue, but they continue even in countries as tradi- 
tionally inhospitable to such action as Togo. In 
some instances, such as the protests at the border 
of Zimbabwe, organizers have become increasingly 
creative in finding ways to communicate in the 
midst of oppression. With respect to democracy, the 
glass is half full. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVERSATIONS 

At least as interesting as electoral conduct as an 
indicator of changing norms and patterns of behav- 
ior is the apparent belief among churchgoers, 
lawyers, politicians, students, and many ordinary 
Africans that diverse national communities must 
hold continuing conversations about the allocation 
of power and the fundamental rules of the game 
that will structure political life in the future. Since 
the mid-1970s, African countries have engaged in 
constitution-drafting exercises more than 90 times. 





Accountable government is not something 
achieved by the “simple” creation of a 
competitive electoral process. 
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Although some of these efforts were smokescreens 
for power grabs, many more were serious, partici- 
patory ventures. What is different about the tone 
now, compared to earlier years, is that the process 
of reform is increasingly negotiated with civic 
groups and churches, instead of directed from the 
top, and nongovernmental organizations as well as 
opposition parties have persisted in monitoring 
deliberations and in lobbying for inclusion of 
important provisions. 

The past year saw protests designed to move 
constitution-making processes forward in several 
countries. The most notable was popular action to 
try to shake up stalled deliberations in Kenya. In 
1997, Kenyan opposition groups, religious leaders, 
and civic organizations launched a drive for consti- 
tutional change under the umbrella of the National 
Convention Executive Council. Pro-reform demon- 
strations in July 1997 
were violently repressed 
and nine people died, 
while many others were 
injured. In 1998, ,the 
ruling party and opposi- 
tion groups in the legis- 
lature hammered out a 
deal that set up a constitutional review commission 
and elaborated a five-part process. District forums 
and other bodies would nominate representatives 
to a national consultative conference. The govern- 
ment would then create a 26- or 27-member con- 
stitutional commission, with representatives of 
political parties, civic groups, religious communi- 
ties, and women. The commission would sponsor 
hearings across the country and gather information. 
The 629-member national conference would weigh 
this information, and its recommendations would 
then go to a parliamentary committee for further 
review and presentation to the legislature, the body 
empowered by the existing constitution to adopt 
and ratify reforms. 

Church-led protests kept the issue in the public 
eye through 1999, especially after the president, 
Daniel arap Moi, expressed his desire to keep the 
process within the national assembly—a procedure 
consistent with past practice but increasingly out of 
step with the more participatory processes 
employed across the globe. At one point civic and 
religious groups, which organized under the ban- 
ner of Ufungamano, held their own conference and 
developed a draft. This coalition eventually won 
permission to nominate members to the constitu- 
tional commission. Its work informed deliberations 
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at several stages. Other watchdog groups formed 
and continued to put pressure on the government 
to act through February and March of this year. 

The process slowed at several points, partly as a 
result of internal disputes and misaligned incen- 
tives, and partly because of meddling by the Moi 
government. Mwai Kibaki’s election as president in 
2002 raised hopes of progress, but reform propos- 
als remained mired in the parliament. Some of the 
disputes were substantive—for example, over the 
degree to which the president should share power 
with a prime minister. Others had roots in personal 
animosities and bids for influence. The president, 
then ill, had little inclination or ability to move the 
process forward. Rioting broke out in July 2004 as 
people grew increasingly impatient. Foreign diplo- 
mats and UN Secretary General Kofi Annan weighed 
in, reminding Kibaki to deliver on his campaign 
pledge to reform the 





Mozambique’s Frelimo party has embarked on an ad 
hoc effort to recommend changes in that country’s 
constitution, and September 2004 saw renewed dis- 
cussion of fundamental charter changes in Angola. 


DANGERS AHEAD 

Deep political change does not happen 
overnight. Sub-Saharan Africa is in an ambiguous 
transition period, with signs of hope as well as 
grounds for pessimism. Currently there are two 
main dangers. 

The first ground for caution is the possibility that 
donor aid agencies, eager to show they have used 
their money to leverage change, will decide they have 
failed, prematurely, and pack their bags. That would 
be disastrous. Solid domestic and regional pressure 
groups are beginning to gain a toehold and initiate 
action in several countries. Usually they are still too 

weak to bring misbe- 


constitution. having officials to heel. 

Popular action to It would be unfortunate if a short-term Concerted regional and 
push for constitutional donor action is impor- 
dislosucs has ocenniea quest for energy returned the world to the ant la forcie leaders 


in other countries as 
well. In Nigeria, Presi- 
dent Olusegon Oba- 
sanjo’s government has | 
initiated a constitutional review process, arguing that 
the existing 1999 constitution was tainted by the 
influence of the military. Popular pressure helped put 
constitutional review on the agenda. The Electoral 
Reform Network, a coalition of 85 NGOs, has lobbied 
for renewed attention to the subject. The power to 
revise, adopt, and ratify a constitution lies with the 
legislature, but, like Kenya, Nigeria has broadened 
participation. The president created a National Polit- 
ical Reform Conference with 400 members, includ- 
ing delegates from each of the states, although 
preparation of draft language is in the hands of a 
committee of seven distinguished Nigerians. 

In Swaziland, protesters in March 2005 expressed 
dissatisfaction with a protracted constitutional 
reform process and demanded the unbanning of 
political parties, an end to arbitrary arrest, and a 
number of other changes. The government had 
launched a reform initiative in 1996 but had not 
brought the deliberations to a conclusion. Mauritius, 
too, has revisited the design of its electoral system. 
In Zambia, NGOs have called for a new constitution. 
Although the Zambian government professes to be 
open to this possibility, it de-registered one of the 
groups promoting revision, the Southern African 
Center for Constructive Resolution of Disputes. 


days in which Africa was nothing more 
than a source of primary commodities. 





to respond to domestic 
demands. The case of 
Togo (though the story 
there is not yet over) 
shows what concerted internal and external pressure 
can achieve. The case of Zimbabwe shows what hap- 
pens when regional powers avert their eyes. 
Accountable government is not something 
achieved by the “simple? creation of a competitive 
electoral process. It is the joint effect of several con- 
ditions, not all of which are yet present. Voters can- 
not send clear signals by voting out the bad guys 
unless they care about politics, know who is 
responsible for policies or practices they dislike, 
and can sort out performance from the many other 
attributes of a candidate they may find attractive or 
unattractive. Eliminating coercion in the polling 
process and giving candidates a level playing field 
are both important, but they are not all that matters. 
For most ordinary people in most countries, it is 
hard to acquire all the information necessary to cast 
a ballot thoughtfully. Instead, people tend to take 
cues from members of the “interested public” 
whom they respect—public intellectuals they trust 
or like, or organizations that represent people like 
them, kin groups for example. These people pay 
closer attention to politics and policy and their 
positions offer cues to those with less time, moti- 
vation, or capacity to make judgments. A challenge 
for many African countries is to create an environ- 


ment in which nonsectarian groups that perform 
these functions can acquire information, commu- 
nicate freely, and establish ties with rural majorities. 
Young political elites in some countries already play 
these roles, but in other places this group is small 
and constrained. 

It is relatively easy for voters to punish leaders for 
corruption. Corruption is usually observable in the 
spending behavior of the entourage around a politi- 
cian. By contrast, the responsibility of particular 
leaders for popular or unpopular policies or for good 
or bad management often remains unclear, compli- 
cating the quest for accountability. In a globalizing 
world, all countries are exposed to shocks and fluc- 
tuations that come from outside their borders, mak- 
ing it difficult to identify whether a policy failed or 
whether conditions changed in ways that would 
make it hard for any leader'to navigate effectively. 

At the same time, Africa faces a number of more 
unique problems in identifying responsibility. One 
comes from the perception that donors call the 
shots on development strategy. In some measure, 
this perception 1s valid. Governments are often 
beholden to carry out policies that bilateral aid 
agencies or the World Bank and IMF request, in 
retum for grants and loans, even though many lead- 
ers have felt little compunction about abandoning 
such agreements. Changes in aid policy that give 
more ownership to governments for designing 
strategies should help alleviate this problem. 
Another challenge in holding leaders accountable 
is the increasing favor shown to semi-presidential 
or premier-presidential systems, such as in Mali, 
Madagascar, and Mozambique, which divide 
authority between prime ministers and presidents. 
Often it is not evident in these systems where the 
locus of authority lies. The desire to check the 
power of a strong president is understandable, but 
semi-presidentialism may not yield the results antic- 
ipated because of the difficulty voters have in locat- 
ing responsibility for problems and improvements. 
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Finally, accountability is partly a function of the 
government's ability to respond. Since the 1970s, 
donors have often neglected capacity building, 
believing that money spent on training public offi- 
cials, building facilities, or working closely with 
ministries is money in the hands of the corrupt or 
the abusive. Although the reluctance to work 
directly with governments is understandable, it is 
increasingly inappropriate in countries where civic 
groups can criticize openly and where the ability to 
monitor the use of resources has improved. A gov- 
ernment cannot respond effectively if it lacks per- 
sonnel able to do so or if it cannot manage its fuel 
supply well enough to send judges or other officials 
throughout the country. 


RESISTING TEMPTATION 

Strengthening the causal relationship between 
democracy and accountability will depend on 
external events too—and here is where the second 
danger arises. The next decade is likely to see com- 
petition between China and the West to buy 
Africa’s oil. Already we have seen signs in Sudan 
that competition for oil has made some countries, 
including China, unwilling to press a government 
to behave responsibly toward its citizens. Willing- 
ness to keep quiet about abuses while paying cash 
on the barrelhead gives some purchasers an advan- 
tage over others. Ultimately this willingness to 
trade without regard for who gets the money or 
how it is used may undermine international and 
regional coalitions for good government and help 
generate high levels of conflict on the African con- 
tment. It would be unfortunate if a short-term 
quest for energy returned the world to the days in 
which Africa was nothing more than a source of 
primary commodities. Africans and their friends 
abroad should resist the temptation to trade recent 
tentative advances in pursuit of better governance 
for money and a renewal of the exploitative rela- 
tionships of the past. B 
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Development in Africa: 
The Good, the Bad, the Ugly 


CAROL LANCASTER 


eyes of the world will be on the region in 2005 
with a Group of Eight meeting in Scotland 
that is to focus on African development and a special 
United Nations session to assess progress toward 
achieving the Millennium Development Goals agreed 
to by all UN member states in 2000. This year has also 
seen the publication of a UN Millennium Project 
report and one by the Commission for Africa, orga- 
nized by British Prime Minister Tony Blair. 
Sub-Saharan Africa is at the center of these dis- 
cussions because it is the region with the most 
intractable development problems and constitutes 
the core of the worldwide development challenge for 
the foreseeable future. China and India—the world’s 
two largest countries—have achieved rapid rates of 
growth over the past decade and have reduced 
poverty significantly. Most Latin American countries 
have been making steady progress over the past 10 
years. Yet the average per capita income in Africa is 
no better than it was three decades ago. Nor does it 
seem likely that the countries of sub-Saharan Africa 
will reach the Millennium Development Goals dur- 
ing the coming decade. This is the bad news about 
the state of Africa’s economies. There is also good 
news, and news that can only be termed ugly. 


To is the year of African development. The 


THE GOOD NEWS 

Some bright spots emerge within the region’s 
overall disappointing growth performance. First 
there 1s Botswana, which enjoyed an average annual 
rate of growth of 11 percent during the 1980s and 
more than 5 percent in the 1990s. Mauritius is also 
a bright spot with an average annual growth rate 
over the two decades of 5.5 percent. These perfor- 
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mances would be admirable in any part of the 
world. They remind us that economic success over 
an extended period is achievable in Africa as well, 
despite the difficulties of geography, climate, his- 
tory, and the vagaries of the international economy. 

Economic performance for a number of African 
countries has improved considerably in the past 15 
years. Benin, Ethiopia, Mali, Mauritania, Mozam- 
bique, Namibia, Sudan, and Uganda all have seen 
substantial increases in their growth rates that 
exceeded their rates of population increase. Another 
group of countries has made credible economic 
progress (with annual growth of gross domestic 
product at 4 percent or more), including Burkina 
Faso, Eritrea, Ghana, and Guinea. In 2003, buoyed 
by high prices for many of Africa’s primary product 
exports, several nations experienced exceptional 
growth rates, including Mozambique (7.6 percent), 
Burkina Faso (6.5 percent), and Benin, Ghana and 
Uganda, with growth rates in excess of 5 percent. 

There is also modest good news on the economic 
management front in Africa. Many reforms adopted 
in the 1980s and 1990s remain in place, and eco- 
nomic management has improved moderately—or 
at least has not deteriorated. Currency adjustments, 
regarded as politically dangerous at the beginning 
of the reform period in the 1980s, have now been 
widely implemented and maintained. Government 
budget deficits have been reduced, with inflation 
averaging below 10 percent in the region. Com- 
modity boards have been virtually eliminated, and 
prices for most agricultural products have been left 
to the market to determine. 

While foreign direct investment into sub-Saha- 
ran African countries remains a small portion of 
total global FDI flows (1.6 percent in 2003), it has 
increased. In 1998, FDI in the region amounted to 
$6 billion; by 2003, it had risen to $9 billion. Much 
of this investment has gone to oil-producing coun- 
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tries, but some is clearly in response to improved 
economic performance in, for example, Kenya, 
Madagascar, Mali, Uganda, and Tanzania. 

Meanwhile, the burden of debt servicing in the 
region has fallen—from 14 percent of exports in 1999 
to 10 percent in 2003. D is in part a result of 
debt-relief measures, including the World Bank's ini- 
tiative for highly indebted poor countries (HIPC). This 
program considerably eased the debt stock and ser- 
vicing of 23 participating countries in 2004. 

The HIPC initiative has also led to the introduction 
of a new process in Africa td help focus governments’ 
attention on using their resources effectively for 
poverty reduction and making development plans in 
consultation with their peoples. To gain HIPC debt 
relief and large-scale concessional lending from inter- 
national financial institutions, governments must 
produce a Poverty Reduction Strategy Paper (PRSP) 
in consultation with their civil society groups, and 
this paper must be approved by the boards of the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund. As of 
February 2005, some 30 African countries had pro- 
duced either full-fledged or “interim” PRSPS. 

It is difficult to determine at this point whether the 
PRSPs are good news or no news for Africa. The idea 
behind them is a good one: persuade governments to 
adopt an overall strategy for reducing poverty and to 
consult with citizens in forming the strategy. But 
because PRSPs are a requirement for certain kinds of 
aid and debt relief, providing evidence for the seri- 
ousness and “ownership” of the PRsPs can turn into 
game playing—preparing another report in order to 
get the money. Some have argued that the prsp differs 
from earlier structural adjustments linked to condi- 
tional lending in that aid is conditioned now on 
changing processes rather than policies. A recent 
World Bank evaluation recognized past problems 
with the PRSP process but was optimistic that, with 
some tweaking, it could be valuable for all concerned. 

Another piece of good news for African develop- 
ment has been an increase in aid flows to the region 
from $12.7 billion in 1999 to $23.2 billion in 2003 
(in net disbursement terms). Most countries not 
involved in civil conflict} have benefited from 
increased aid flows. In addition, around $4 billion 
in remittances flowed to Africa in 2003, albeit the 
lowest level of remittances to developing countries. 

There are other sources! of good news. A few 
important social indicators have improved steadily if 
modestly since the 1990s: infant mortality has fallen 
from 110 to 103 per 1,000 births; literacy has 
increased from half to nearly two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation. Social indicators gauge not only the quality 
of life, but also the extent to;which the foundations 
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- Millennium Development Goals 
* ' For 2015 ° 


‘® Halve the proportion of people whose 
income is less than $1 per day _ 

è Achieve universal primary education 

e Fliminate gender disparities at all levels of 
education me 

e Reduce child mortality by two-thirds 

© Halt and reverse:the spread of Hv/AIDs, `` 
malaria, and other diseases `: ° 

© Reduce by three-fourths the maternal mor- 
tality rate 

e Halve the proportion of people without sus- 
tainable access to safe drinking water 

© Develop a global partnership for development 





of growth are in place. Without a pool of educated 
and healthy workers, investors will not find it easy 
to establish enterprises, create jobs, and spur growth. 


THE BAD NEWS 

Despite the hopeful economic and social 
progress in some areas, the overall economic news 
is not so good. The number of people living in 
poverty in Africa—already large at the end of the 
twentieth century, at‘just over 315 million—is pro- 
jected to increase to over 400 million by 2015. Sig- 
nificant and sustained economic growth is required 
to raise people out of poverty. But economic growth 
in the region has not been on the average robust 
enough to raise per capita incomes over the past 30 
years. And Africa is the only major developing 
region where this has been the case. 

Behind this disappointing performance are a 
number of proximate causes. One is rapid popula- 
tion growth. Even though this rate has been declin- 
ing, it still averaged 2.5 percent per year in the late 
1990s, which produced nearly a doubling of Africa's 
population between 1980 and 2003—from 380 mil- 
lion to nearly 700 million. Other contributory fac- _ 
tors include low rates of saving and investment. 
(The gross rate of capital formation in sub-Saharan 
Africa was 18 percent of gross national product in 
2003—up from the past but still the lowest of any 
region.) And 40 percent of African wealth is held 
outside the region, in banks or investments in 
Europe, the United States, and elsewhere, a form of 
capital flight that reduces the savings jpfirrca Aail- 
able to finance investment there. f N 

In many poorly performing Afrig: 
such as Zimbabwe and Zambia, thee 
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on low-productivity agriculture (with little increase 
in the value added over recent years) and the export 
of a few primary products like cotton, cocoa, sugar, 
coffee, and copper that are subject to the vaganes 
of ternational price movements. Efforts to diver- 
sify exports—for example, through various kinds 
of manufacturing—have had little impact on the 
overall profile. As a result, the share of African 
exports in world trade has fallen over the past 25 
years from nearly 4 percent ın 1980 to just 1.5 per- 
cent in 2002, leading to further economic marginal- 
ization of the region. 


AND THE UGLY 

There are two main sources of “ugly” in sub- 
Saharan Africa: HIV/AIDS and civil conflict. No one 
can regard the HIV/AIDS pandemic that has struck 
the region as anything but catastrophic. By 2004, 
25 million Africans were living with HIV/AIDS (57 
percent of them women), resulting in more than 2 
million deaths, 3 million new infections, and 12 
million AIDS orphans per year. The disease 1s espe- 
cially intense in southern Africa, with 5 million in 
South Africa alone infected with the virus and a 
quarter of the total population of Botswana. 

Even as the rate of increase in Africans living with 
HIV/AIDS has slowed considerably, the high overall 
rate of infection‘continues, as does the devastation 
it wreaks on human lives, families, economies, and 


entire countries. One illustration of its impact is the 
collapse in life expectancy in many countries— 
Botswana saw it drop from 57 years in 1990 to 38 
years in 2002. In recent years, economic growth in 
Botswana has remained several percentage points 
below its 7 percent annual average for the previous 
several decades. This decline may have more to do 
with decreases in the prices of Botswana's exports 
than the impact of HIV/AIDS, but most analysts expect 
countries with high rates of the disease eventually 
to experience slower economic growth. 

HIV/AIDS typically attacks individuals in the prime 
of their economically productive lives. Whether they 
are farmers, civil servants, or factory workers, as 
they sicken their productivity falls or they leave the 
labor force entirely. Their family incomes thus fall, 
while more of their remaining income is absorbed 
by the costs of the illness. And all of these effects rip- 
ple throughout society when HIV/AIDS reaches epi- 
demic proportions as it has in parts of Afnca. 

Conflict—primarily civil conflict within states— 
is the other source of ugly news for Africa. Accord- 
ing to the World Bank, one in four African countries 
currently suffers the effects of armed conflicts. The 
total number of casualties from conflicts in Africa 
surpasses that of all other regions in the world com- 
bined. The violence has forced approximately 15 
million Africans from their homes, nearly a third of 
whom have sought refuge in neighboring countries. 


Fueling this death, destitution, and destruction 
are the discontent of excluded, disadvantaged, or 
repressed groups; the greed of warlords; and the 
external support of commercial and political inter- 
ests that are often corrupt and manipulative. 
African governments have attempted to deal with 
some of these conflicts through the creation of var- 
ious peacekeeping forces (as in Sudan’s Darfur, for 
example) while troops from non-African countries 
have also sought to keep the peace in Liberia, the 
` Ivory Coast, and elsewhere. 

Although the number of conflicts has diminished 
in recent years, several (such as the nearly decade- 
long war in the Democratic Republic of the Congo) 
drag on. And the fragility of a number of African 
states (Guinea, Sierra Leone, Burundi, the Repub- 
lic of the Congo) leaves plenty of room for concern 
about future outbreaks of violence. Conflicts not 
only kill and displace people and make them desti- 
tute, but also destroy 
assets such as roads, 
housing, factories, and 
health and education 
facilities. It often takes 
years for a poor coun- 
try to recover econom- 
ically from the impact of prolonged civil war. 
Indeed, the African countries suffering from con- 
flict are almost always those with the poorest 
growth and development performance: Sierra 
Leone, the Ivory Coast, the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, Burundi, and others. 


THE CURSES OF GOVERNANCE AND LOCATION 

The economic news from sub-Saharan Africa 
speaks of stagnation—not the widespread deterio- 
ration experienced in the 1980s to be sure, but not 
the long hoped-for renaissance either. What 
explains this disappointing outcome? 

The two culprits most blamed for Africa’s lagging 
economic performance are poor governance and dif- 
ficult geography. Good governance is usually 
regarded as predictable, accountable, and transpar- 
ent decision-making on the part of a government. 
This means implementing the rule of law and ensur- 
ing political representation, respect for human rights, 
the independence of media and civil society organi- 
zations, and the absence of corruption. The concept 
is sometimes extended to mean capable and compe- 
tent economic and political management as well. 

It is widely recognized that governance has been 
poor in much of sub-Saharan Africa, and that poor 
governance has inhibited the investment and 





The average per capita income in Africa 
is no better than it was three decades ago. 
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growth required to support economic and social 
progress and reduce poverty. Poor governance 
almost always involves corruption, insecurity, and 
the absence of the rule of law. Investors—apart from 
those involved in natural resources extraction, 
which often provides large and quick profits—are 
reluctant to msk their monies in such an environ- 
ment. And with low investment, growth and devel- 
opment typically are low. Kenya under President 
Daniel arap Moi, the former Zaire under Mobutu 
Sese Seko, and Cameroon today are examples of the 
impact of state malfeasance on economic progress. 

Some interesting attempts have been made to 
measure governance, itself an inherently vague 
concept. One recent effort by the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa (based on public perceptions in 
28 countries) found greater progress in imple- 
menting the formal aspects of electoral democracy 
in Africa than in combating corruption or building 
the effectiveness of 
institutions and the 
state itself. These find- 
ings are not signifi- 
cantly different from 
those of the World Bank. 
And they are echoed in 
the two major reports published in 2005 that focus 
some or all'of their attention on development 
in sub-Saharan Africa: the Millennium Project 
report (led by Columbia University professor Jef- 
frey Sachs) entitled Investing in Development 
(<http:/Awww.unmillenniumproject.org/>) and the 
Commission for Africa’s report, Our Common Inter- 
est. Both reports acknowledge the major problems 
in the past with governance while urging a sub- 
stantial increase in aid to the region. 

What explains the pattern of poor governance? 
There is no consensus on the answer to this ques- 
tion. Some argue it is an outcome of the experience 
of colonial domination and exploitation, though 
this argument becomes less convincing as the 
period of independence grows. Development tech- 
nocrats emphasize the lack of adequate training and 
management capacity on the part of government 
officials. But even those governments with a mea- 
sure of capacity—like that of Kenya during the 
1980s—have experienced poor governance. 

Others argue that the ethnically divided, poorly 
integrated states of independent Africa have pre- 
vented the development of disciplined national gov- 
ernments focused on the good of the entire country | 
because the “politics of the belly? have predomi- 
nated. Aid donors have sought to strengthen civil 
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society in Africa, reflecting the view that there are 
not enough institutions of accountability in the 
region to ensure good governance. Critics of aid 
have argued that relatively large amounts of foreign 
assistance have made it easy for political elites to act 
with little accountability. 

Clearly, at the heart of the governance problem 
is the weakness of Africa’s political institutions— 
their inability to constrain the behavior of rapa- 
cious, capricious, or repressive politicians. But we 
still do not understand well why this pattern exists 
or what can be done about it. 

Some analysts of Afmca’s underdevelopment 
emphasize the disadvantages of geography—the 
impact of the location and climate of countries on 
their economic performance and prospects. Countries 
such as Mali, Niger, Chad, and Malawi that are land- 
locked and far from a coast confront major transport 
costs for commodities they export or import, reduc- 
ing their competitiveness internationally and, there- 
fore, their ability to lift their growth through trade. 

Countries with a tropical clymate—that is, nearly 
all of sub-Saharan Africa except South Africa—often 
have a larger disease burden. Afflictions such as 
malaria, schistosomiasis, various forms of sleeping 
sickness, and parasitic worms are not suppressed by 
frosts (as in many temperate latitudes), and the 
cures are typically nonexistent, expensive, or 
painful. Granted, Malaysia, Brazil, Vietnam, and 
Costa Rica, all in tropical climates, have enjoyed 
healthy growth. But the tropics can make the health 
challenges of development greater. The large disease 





load reduces the health and productivity of the pop- 
ulation and so the performance of their economies. 

While location and climate do not doom coun- 
tries to poverty, they make overcoming poverty sig- 
nificantly more difficult. Much of sub-Saharan 
Africa struggles with one or both of these geo- 
graphic misfortunes. 


PROSPECTS FOR GROWTH 

What do the good, the bad, and the ugly tell us 
about Africa’s future economic prospects? Their 
basic message suggests slow and modest progress in 
economic management, in governance, and in social 
gains. The gains are not uniform: some countries are 
doing better than others. And the gains are not 
always sustained over time: some countries per- 
forming better yesterday have slipped backward 
today, especially, as in the case of the Ivory Coast, if 
they have dissolved into civil conflict. 

There is, in short, no evidence of an African eco- 
nomic renaissance. And it remains unclear, even in 
the best of circumstances, what would drive such a 
renaissance. Trade is important, but manufacturing- 
led growth seems limited since labor costs are rela- 
tively high and labor productivity is low—the 
success of Mauritius notwithstanding. In most of 
Africa, labor laws and the fact that labor is not as 
plentiful as in other regions continue to raise labor 
costs, while low levels of education and technology 
continue to impair productivity. The advantages of 
cheap labor that China has so effectively exploited 
do not seem within Africa’s grasp at present. 


The us African Growth and Opportunity Act of 
2000 has eased restrictions on imports from eligi- 
ble African countries on items such as textiles and 
apparel. But the act appears to have stimulated only 
a small amount of exports from Africa to the United 
States thus far. And even with easier entry to US 
markets, it is not clear how competitive African tex- 
tiles will be in light of the removal this year of bar- 
riers to Chinese textile exports with the termination 
of the international Multifiber Agreement. 

The export of services (software and back-office 
services, for example) that has driven growth in 
India and Costa Rica does not at present appear to 
offer much potential for Africa, given the limitations 
of communications infrastructure and labor market 
skills. The expansion of call centers in South 
Africa—with its well-developed communications 
infrastructure and its pool of educated labor—is an 
example of the possibilities but also the limits of this 
approach for Africa. Tourism and high-value agn- 
cultural products do hold promise, but the full 
exploitation of these opportunities has yet to be real- 
ized. Again, problems of governance and security as 
well as infrastructure impose obstacles. 

As a result, the production and export of natural 
resources—minerals, food, fiber, and beverages— 
seem likely to remain the major source of growth 
for sub-Saharan Africa for the immediate future. 
Unfortunately, the world prices of many of these 
commodities have declined over recent decades rel- 
ative to the prices of manufactured goods; this is 
one of the reasons Africans have wanted to diver- 
sify their economies. 

The challenge for the few lucky countries export- 
ing high-priced minerals—primarily petroleum and 
mainly from Angola, Nigeria, Gabon, Chad, and 
Equatorial Guinea—is to use their windfall profits 
to invest in the foundations for long-term develop- 
ment beyond mineral production. The past experi- 
ence of the “resource curse” in Africa—the tendency 
for resource-rich governments to become less rather 
than more accountable to their people and so to gov- 
ern less rather than more effectively for develop- 
ment—is, however, not reassuring. 


THE BIG IFS 

Several factors could brighten or dim these 
prospects for Africa’s future economic performance. 
’ On the bright side is the prospect of increased eco- 
nomic assistance—especially if even a portion of 
the increases recommended by the Blair Commis- 
sion and Millennium Project reports are realized. 
The latter report found that much of Africa is not 
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progressing rapidly enough to meet the Millen- 
nium Development Goals, and that a doubling in 
aid would likely be necessary if the goals are to be 
achieved by 2015. If such aid is directed to coun- 
tries that can make good use of it, it could help 
ease obstacles to more rapid economic progress— 
for example, by expanding and strengthening 
infrastructure, education, and health services. It 
also could ease the burden of HIV/AIDS, if it is used 
effectively to provide anti-retroviral drugs. And it 
could reduce the incidence of malaria if some of it 
is spent on significantly increasing the availability 
of pesticide-impregnated bed nets, as recom- 
mended in the UN report. 

Also on the bright side is an initiative undertaken 
by Africans to improve governance in the region. In 
2001, member states of the African Union agreed to 
the creation of the New Economic Partnership for 
African Development (NEPAD): that proposed the 
development of a “peer review” mechanism to 
assess the quality of governance in African coun- 
tries. For each government that volunteered to have 
the quality of its governance assessed, a panel of 
eminent Africans would be set up to conduct the 
assessment and, eventually, to publish its findings. 

Fight countries so far have signed up to be 
reviewed: Ghana, Mauritius, Rwanda, Kenya, 
Angola, Lesotho, Tanzania, and Malawi. Work has 
begun on several assessments, but no peer reviews 
have yet been published. If this mechanism turns 
out to be fair and probing and if the assessments 
provide incentives for African governments to 
improve the quality of their governance, NEPAD 
could make an important contribution to the con- 
tinents future. But these remain big “ifs.” 

The ugly side—HIV/ADDs and conflict—also looms 
large. If governments in Africa take an energetic 
stand against the spread of HIV/AIDS, including pre- 
vention and (with help from abroad) treatment, the 
disease could be controlled and reduced. If little is 
done beyond today’s efforts, the death toll from 
HIV/AIDS could quadruple, with ensuing problems 
of deepening poverty and perhaps insecurity. 

As for conflict, it will continue to be closely 
linked to the quality of governance. Where gover- 
nance is oppressive or exclusionary, conflict almost 
always has been the result. ‘And there is no shortage 
of country candidates for conflict in the future, in 
addition to those already plagued by violence. 
Whether HIV/AIDS and civil conflict are tamed or left 
unrestrained 1s primarily in the hands of Africans 
and, above all, African leaders—and so is the 
region's future economic performance. E 
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Sovereignty Reconsidered 
LETITIA LAWSON AND DONALD ROTHCHILD 


n the complex political and economic envi- 
| Fee of twenty-first century Africa, new 

dynamics are at work reshaping the nature of 
sovereignty. Indeed, the Africa envisioned by the 
colonial powers in the nineteenth century is being 
transformed. In some countries, state elites con- 
tinue efforts to consolidate their inherited insti- 
tutions. This can be seen in South Africa, 
Botswana, Senegal, and Kenya, where, to varying 
degrees, elites are sustaining, and ın some cases 
strengthening, inherited state structures to main- 
tain the critical balance between the center and 
the periphery. 

In other countries, such as Somalia and Nigeria, 

_the weight of international and local demands out- 
weighs the frail capacity of the political center, cre- 
ating a vicious cycle of eroding institutional 
effectiveness and declining legitimacy. Leaders in 
nations such as Zimbabwe have tried to compen- 
sate for eroding capability and legitimacy with 
repression. When repression fails, as it did in 
Somalia during the 1990s, the periphery over- 
whelms the center. 

In other cases, the erosion of the state and state 
sovereignty has been less dramatic, in part because 
international action has mediated the political cen- 
ter’s loss of influence. The results of international 
efforts to reconstitute states and to find an appro- 
priate balance between state elites and external and 
local forces remain unclear in such contested situ- 
ations as Liberia, Sierra Leone, the Ivory Coast, and 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC). But 
international initiative, whether regional or global, 
in some cases seems indispensable to restoring 
meaningful sovereignty. 


LETITIA LAWSON is a senior lecturer at the Naval Postgraduate 
School. DONALD ROTHCHILD is a professor of political science 
at the University of California, Davis. 
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SOVEREIGNTY UNDER SIEGE 

The state, in its domestic context, is both an 
autonomous institution comprised of officials who 
wield administrative and regulatory power, and a 
set of organizing principles that acts as a guide to 
legitimate elite action. In Africa, the state as an 
institutional actor has provided ineffective leader- 
ship throughout the continents postcolonial history 
and has eroded rapidly since the end of the cold 
war. As a set of patrimonial organizing principles, 
the African state has also been declining in recent 
years, as elites prove increasingly unable or unwill- 
ing to support clientelist networks in the face of 
declining resources. 

In the international sphere, a sovereign state 

seeks to advance its political and economic inter- 
ests and to prevent or lessen threats from other 
states or nonstate groups. States normally are jeal- 
ous about guarding their primacy in dealing with 
external actors. They take pains to deny regional or 
global organizations access to their own nonstate 
actors while thwarting opportunities for identity 
groups to air their grievances before the African 
Union (AU) or the United Nations. 
‘In recent years, however, state sovereignty as a pre- 
rogative against foreign interference has grown 
weaker across Africa. Very rarely were African states 
compelled to respond to threats or military action 
against their citizens or territory during the cold war 
era. This changed in the 1990s, as the DRC, the 
Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, the Ivory Coast, 
and Eritrea all encountered violent interventions into 
their territories. And in February 2005, Togo experi- 
enced the first effective diplomatic intervention in 
Africa when the Economic Community of West 
African States (ECOWAS), supported by the AU and the 
international community, reversed an extra-constitu- 
tional transition of authority from the late President 
Gnassingbé Eyadéma to his son Faure Gnassingbé. 


Since the cold wars end, the development of 
regional governance and globalization has dimin- 
ished state authority. Transnational institutions 
increasingly handle critical problems such as cur- 
rency control, mineral smuggling, taxation, corpo- 
rate mergers, communications, defense, border 
security, broadcasting, and environmental controls. 
Meanwhile, the electronic and information revolu- 
tions have achieved a global reach that is not effec- 
tively regulated by states in Africa or elsewhere. And 
the international movement of migrants, goods, cap- 
ital, and services continues to undermine borders. 

An emerging international individual rights 
regime has begun to limit the rights.of sovereign 
states to act as they wish with their citizenry. 
Enlightened international norms are gaining accep- 
tance for the notion that, if states misuse their 
power and harm their subjects, the international 
community has a right, even a duty, to intervene. 
This trend has resulted in 
the imposition of sanc- 
tions against regimes in 
Liberia, apartheid South 
Africa, and Sudan. 

External demands for 
structural economic adjust- 
ment, measures to combat 
corruption, and democratization as preconditions for 
continued resource flows also have struck directly at 
the African state, both as an autonomous institu- 
tional actor and as a set of patrimonial organizing 


principles. To the extent that international financial’ 


institutions make economic policy, and international 
donors dictate political reform, state Sovereignty is 
further eroded. 


THE INSECURE STATE : 

In addition to the pressures from above—from 
sources such as regional organizations. and the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund— 
Africa’s central governments also find their author- 
ity squeezed from below by substate and localized 
interests. These interests encompass a wide variety 
of domestic and international groups, including 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), profes- 
sional bodies, labor groups, and human rights and 
environmental organizations. The most disruptive 
of these pressures arise from ethnic, religious, and 
subregional demands for ‘territorial concessions; 
examples include the Republic of Somaliland, 
Biafra, Katanga, and Eritrea. 

Ethnoregional pressures for increased represen- 
tation, autonomy, or self-determination have a long 





The Rwandan massacres that spilled over 
into Congo have undermined the norm 
of state sovereignty significantly. 
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history, of course. Although the UN charter in prin- 
ciple recognizes the right to self-determination, UN 
members have, in most instances, viewed this right 
as limited by state sovereignty. States have a right to 
self-determination; substate actors do not. Thus, the 
UN membership accepted as legitimate the claim to 
self-determination made by African peoples against 
their European colonizers, but not the claim of eth- 
nic communities for political autonomy from post- 
colonial states. 

African leaders following independence were 
clearly determined to maintain the territorial 
boundaries they had inherited from the colonial 
powers and viewed separatism as destructive of 
national unity. But in the post—cold war era pres- 
sures from below have been growing and shifting. 

This can be seen in the proliferation of local- 
international alliances in which local groups seek to 
affect change within their countries through inter- 

national mechanisms while 
international actors seek 
change within nations by 
' going around states. The 
Basarwa community of 
Botswana is working with 
the British-based NGO 
Survival International to 
block the Botswana government's program to relo- 
cate the Basarwa from the desert to areas where the 
government. can more readily provide them with 
social services. Similarly, the World Bank explicitly 
works to bolster the capacity of civil society groups 
to make effective demands on the state. These efforts 
reduce the salience of state sovereignty. 

So does the insecurity prevalent in much of 
Africa. When the state weakens to the point that it 
cannot or will not supply citizens with basic secu- 
rity, local communities’ first recourse normally is to 
indigenous security mechanisms. But the success of 
these efforts under conditions of pervasive insecu- 
rity often proves unsatisfactory. In Somalia, security 
at the local level remains fragile. In Sierra Leone the 
Kamajors, traditional hunter/warriors, after some 
initial success in defending local communities, 
became absorbed into the struggle for resource con- 
trol at the political center. 

The ineffectiveness of both central and local 
efforts to provide security has generated a search 
for international alternatives. Sierra Leoneans, 
beginning in 2001, gratefully accepted a broad UN 
intervention into their internal affairs. Liberians 
found the will to establish a cease-fire after US 
Deputy Defense Secretary Paul Wolfowitz on July 
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27, 2003, declared that the United States would 
participate in an intervention force only if a cease- 
fire were agreed upon. Central Africans, citing the 
unreliability of state security forces, sought assis- 
tance in 2003 from peacekeepers associated with a 
regional organization, the Economic and Monetary 
Community of Central African States (CEMAC). In 
brief, local pressures for autonomy are increasingly 
balanced by desires for security—from whatever 
quarter it may come. 


SPILLOVER EFFECTS 

The fallout from state weakness would be seri- 
ous enough if it were contained within a country’s 
territorial boundaries. But weak states (states with 
low levels of legitimacy, a lack of social cohesion, 
and marked by frail public institutions) by defini- 
tion have a limited ability to control their territory 
and maintain fixed borders. 

The interdependence of regions becomes poten- 
tially threatening when people in uncontrolled areas 
engage in arms smuggling, attacks on security 
forces and civilians across borders, hostile radio 
broadcasts, alliances with coethnic groups in neigh- 
boring territories, and the prevention of the free 
movement of vital resources (such as oil or water) 
across frontiers. Adjacent areas can be used 
to launch terrorist violence or military attacks, 
gravely undermining the institutions and norms 
that promote cooperation between sovereign states. 

In the weakest states, territory on both sides of 
the border may be uncontrolled, and borders may 
become largely irrelevant. Liberian warlord Charles 
Taylor took advantage of the weakness of neigh- 
boring states to move militia forces into Sierra 
Leone, Guinea, and the Ivory Coast, unleashing 
Liberia’s destructive social, political, and military 
dynamics onto neighboring countries. 

More generally, spillover effects from state weak- 
ness undermine the normative order on which the 
African state system is based. Developed by African 
leaders during and after the decolonization process, 
the continental system assumes legitimate states 
effectively ruled by governments acceptable to their 
populations. By dint of their control over activities 
taking place under their jurisdiction, such govern- 
ments are in a position to enter into negotiations 
with their counterparts and to deliver on their 
agreements. With an assumed monopoly of force, a 
system of rules can emerge that is likely to prove 
predictable and enforceable. 

However, to the extent a state is soft and unable 
to enforce its rules, it cannot ensure security inter- 


nally or externally. The rules themselves lose 
authoritativeness, and doubts arise about the entire 
system of interstate order as a contagion of skepti- 
cism sweeps across the continent. The notion of 
states as a source of norms erodes along with the 
state structures themselves. 


STATE EFFORTS TO COPE 

What have African leaders done to respond to 
the erosion of statehood? In their efforts to deal 
with societal pressures, and particularly the pres- 
sures that can be unleashed by ethnic, religious, and 
subregional identity interests, Africa’s leaders have 
had to make a fundamental choice between integral 
and pluralistic approaches. Each approach orga- 
nizes institutions differently to cope with the chal- 
lenges of security, group participation, and effective 
governance. Each involves different kinds of trade- 
offs under conditions of anemic state legitimacy and 
low economic resources. 

The integral approach, which links unitary gov- 
ernment with individual rights, concentrates power 
at the political center in an effort to contain iden- 
tity-group conflict and to encourage effective rule. 
This strategy avoids measures calculated to balance 
political power, viewing these as uridesirable 
restraints on the central government’ capacity for 
effective action. The emphasis is on respect for 
rules and norms that provide for political partici- 
pation in elections and in legal systems as individ- 
uals, not as members of groups. 

In 1993, for example, Mozambique’s president, 
Joaquim Chissano, resisted the introduction of a 
power-sharing system in his country after civil war, 
fearing that formal institutions for balancing repre- 
sentation would result in too rigid a relationship 
between the ruling party and the opposition. Cen- 
tralization of power is calculated to facilitate deci- 
sive governance, but it 1s sometimes rash and 
unwise, and sometimes results in repression or 
exploitation of minorities. 

The pluralistic tendency has wide appeal to 
conflict managers because it helps to resolve the 
problem of balanced participation by group 
representatives in key government institutions. 
Examples of power-sharing systems include 
Burundi and the DRC. The peace agreement 
between the government of Sudan and southern 
insurgents signed on December 31, 2004, also 
features power sharing. Pluralistic institutions 
can take various forms, including inclusive deci- 
sion-making (for example, allocating executive 
and legislative positions among major identity 


groups), partitioned decision-making (autonomy 
arrangements and federalism), and predetermined 
decision-making (institutionalized formulas for 
revenue sharing). By protecting the interests of 
weaker ‘groups through inclusion, autonomous 
power, or constitutional safeguards, the pluralist 
approach enables identity group leaders to defend 
their constituents’ concerns at the center of the 
governmental process. 

Although pluralistic institutions seem a rational 
response to the challenge of fair representation, in 
practice they may prove an insufficient guarantor of 
minority well-being. Problems of political stability 
arise because the weaker parties remain uncertain 
about the majority coalitions preparedness to deliver 
on its promises of power dispersion that it made at 
the bargaining table. Uncertainty about the credibil- 
ity of commitments can give rise, as in Angola in the 
1990s, to defections by the weaker party. Rising col- 
lective fear may provoke a breakdown in pluralistic 
institutions, with their 
expectations of moderate 
political behavior. 

Paradoxically, power- 
sharing institutions, which 
are put in operation to 
ease minority fears about 
their security, may contribute to their insecurity. 
In addition, because of the way in which they 
balance and spread decision-making authority, 
pluralist institutions may weaken state capacity 
for leadership by causing immobility and inef- 
fective governance. 

In practice, hybrid alternatives incorporating both 
majoritarianism and power sharing have:in several 
cases helped political leaders cope with the chal- 
lenges of security, representation, and effective gov- 
ernance. Majoritarian regimes, for instance, have 
made use of the proportionality principle in Namibia 
and South Africa and conceded cultural and social 
protections in Algeria and again in South Africa. As 
long as cooperation is preferred to domination, there 
is no need to assume that a centralized state will 
result in majoritarian tyranny. 

But whatever the structural design—integral, 
pluralistic, or hybrid—each assumes and requires 
state capacity: that is, institutions capable of imple- 
menting and upholding whichever set of rules is 
adopted. When crafted in an environment of 
extreme state weakness, no strategy is likely to suc- 
ceed without independent fortification of state insti- 
tutions. Without the presence of an effectual state, 
munority interests become more vulnerable to hos- 
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tile elements in their neighborhoods, and everyone 
becomes more exposed to generalized insecurity. 


ENTER THE UNITED NATIONS 

When internal strategies fail to provide a stable 
basis for governance in African nations, external 
actors increasingly have been called on to back 
regime reconstitution, normally in the wake of vio- 
lent conflict. International interventions, like strate- 
gies initiated by state elites, have focused on regime 
alternatives. But, whereas state elites prefer integral 
designs that promise to maximize their control, inter- 
national conflict managers generally prefer pluralist 
power-sharing arrangements that promise to replace 
conflict with cooperation. These arrangements almost 
always are legitimized by internationally supervised, 
liberal elections. Thus, hybrid solutions also are com- 
mon in external efforts to cope with state weakness. 

The United Nations first deployed peacekeepers 
to Africa in response to state collapse. Propping 
up the state and its 
sovereignty was an 
explicit mandate in 
Congo between 1960 
and 1964. After several 
negotiated power-shar- 
ing arrangements failed 
to ensure political stability, the state mantle fell to a 
military government with strong external backing. 
The integral approach prevailed in theory; in prac- 
tice cold war patronage provided the principal stabi- 
lizing force. Indeed, the cold war international 
regime combined with the norm of juridical 
sovereignty to stabilize state sovereignty in Africa for 
three decades, before UN troops returned to supervise 
an orderly process of decolonization and power 
transfer in Namibia. 

The great power shifts that attended the end of 
the cold war reduced surrogate conflicts, thus cre- 
ating opportunities for ending civil wars, but they 
also removed the international supports that had 
underwritten individual states and the African state 
system. Those states that had leaned most heavily 
on great power backing faltered, while elsewhere 
state elites scrambled to construct new strategies of 
survival in a dramatically changing world. 

An explosion of UN “peacekeeping” hit Africa 
in the 1990s. In Somalia, the United Nations 
attempted to establish a secure environment for 
humanitarian assistance in the absence of state 
authority, then assumed responsibility for stabiliz- 
ing the country. After militia forces attacked UN per- 
sonnel in June 1993, the mandate was expanded to 
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include the establishment of “effective authority” 
for the UN mission “throughout Somalia.” This ini- 
tial move toward what might be considered neo- 
trusteeship was cut short when the mandate was 
again revised in February 1994 to exclude the use 
of coercive methods. The UN peacekeepers with- 
drew a year later, having accomplished little beyond 
the narrower humanitarian goals. 

The UN undertook more traditional missions ın 
support of postconflict regime transitions in Mozam- 
bique, Rwanda, and Angola. These efforts produced 
one success (Mozambique), one failure (Angola), and 
one unmitigated disaster (Rwanda). Following a sim- 
ilar template, each intervention was charged with 
monitoring a cease-fire; supporting disarmament, 
demobilization, and reintegration of combatants 
(DDR); and overseeing a regime transition. A key 
explanatory factor for success or failure was DDR. In 
Angola and Mozambique, insurgent leaders balked 
when it became clear that they would not win presi- 
dential elections. In Angola, DDR was so far behind 
schedule at the time of the election that guerrilla 
leader Jonas Savimbi found it easy to return to war. 
In Mozambique, elections were pushed back until 
DDR had been completed so that when former guer- 
rilla leader Afonso Dhlakama balked, he found him- 
self in a much weaker position. Regional and 
international pressure (as well as some additional side 
payments) kept him involved in the peace process. 

The availability of readily exploitable natural 
resources in the context of weak states and global 
markets also appears to have played a role in the 


fate of state-building interventions. Divorced from - 


his cold war sponsors, Savimbi had recourse to dia- 
monds to keep his operations going profitably; 
Mozambique offered no such rewarding alternative. 


THE RWANDA EFFECT AND LIBERIA 

In Rwanda, the fallout from failed international 
mediation-peacekeeping efforts contributed signif- 
icantly to the end of the African elite pact on state 
sovereignty. Since independence, mutual commit- 
ment to upholding the sanctity of inherited borders 
had delegitimized secession and relieved overbur- 
dened states of the need to actually control all of 
their territory. No longer can this be assumed. The 
Rwanda story is well known, but what it tells us 
about the efficacy and potential dangers of interna- 
tionally driven power-sharing schemes is worth 
restating. Under intense diplomatic, political, and 
economic pressure, the Rwandan government 
agreed to a generous power-sharing deal with a 
rebel group that it accorded no legitimacy. In the 


absence of elite consensus, this solution could only 
be as strong as the institutions that sustained it in 
the face of resistance. 

In Rwanda, state institutions were inadequate to 
contain the extremist tendencies among the hard- 
line Hutu leadership that precluded implementa- 
tion of the power-sharing agreement with the Tutsi 
rebels. The fallout from this has been devastating 
not only for Rwanda, but also for its neighbors. The 
norm of state sovereignty limited a neighboring 
state’s ability to respond to what started as an inter- 
nal security matter but quickly became a major 
regional security threat. 

As a result, the Rwandan massacres that spilled 
over into Congo a decade ago have undermined the 
norm of state sovereignty significantly. Neighbor- 
ing countries have invaded Congolese territory in 
pursuit of their own security and economic inter- 
ests. Elsewhere, state sovereignty has been chal- 
lenged by subregional organizations seeking to 
resolve internal conflicts and preempt spillover and 
regional destabilization. 

The ECOWAS intervention in Liberia (1990-1997) 
marked the first time a subregional organization 
undertook peacekeeping. It was also the first time 
the UN had approved peacekeeping activities by 
another international organization, and, with the 
establishment of the UN Observer Mission in Liberia 
in 1993, the first time the UN had cooperated with 
a peacekeeping operation organized by another 
international organization. 

ECOWAS did not suffer from what Richard Betts has 
called “the delusion of impartial intervention.” Its 
primary goal in Liberia was to deny sovereign power 
to the rebels led by the warlord Charles Taylor. 
ECOWAS Monitoring Group (ECOMOG) forces were 
drawn deeply into the Liberian conflict, taking large- 
scale military action and forming alliances with some 
local factions against others. ECOMOG displayed the 
will to engage in peacemaking and to take casualties 
in pursuit of its objectives, but ultimately it lacked 
the capabilities necessary for full success. 

In the end, ECOWAS and the international com- 
munity oversaw an election that brought Taylor to 
power, and with 75 percent of the vote. After seven 
years of “peacekeeping,” Liberians learned that 
only warlords could bring peace to their country. 
State institutions were not rebuilt as part of the 
power-sharing formula, and President Taylors gov- 
ernance strategies displayed significant continuities 
with his previous warlord activities. The political, 
economic, and social dynamics that unfolded in 
the Liberian hinterland during the ECOMOG years 


remained to haunt Liberia and its immediate neigh- 
bors, spilling across borders and continuing to 
threaten regional stability. 


CAR TROUBLE 

The last UN mission to have been completed, a 
little-noticed stabilization effort in the Central 
African Republic (CAR), began as an informal ini- 
tiative of regional countries and was succeeded by 
a formal subregional intervention. This country 
was not engaged in international conflict, nor was 
it in transition from civil war. The CAR state was 
collapsing, with elected President Ange-Félix 
Patassé having lost control over security and his 
security forces. Following a succession of army 
mutinies, a Franco-African summit asked the pres- 
idents of Gabon, Burkina Faso, Chad, and Mali to 
mediate a truce between loyal and dissident army 
factions in December 1996. Within a month a 
peace agreement had been signed and, at President 
Patassé’s request, an inter-African force had been 
organized. Eight hundred troops were deployed to 
Bangui, the capital, in February 1997, with sub- 
stantial French logistical and financial support. 
Following the precedent in Liberia, the UN retroac- 
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tively authorized the inter-African force under the 
UN charter. 

After France announced its intention to with- 
draw from the CAR, the UN Mission to the Central 
African Republic (MINURCA) was established in 
March 1998 and deployed the following month. 
MINURCA's mandate was devoted to bolstering basic 
state security functions (assisting in enhancing 
security and stability, maintaining law and order, 
building policing capacity, and organizing legisla- 
tive elections). To the extent that a state is defined 
by its monopoly on the legitimate use of force 
within a territory, the UN assumed the role of a state. 
MINURCA as such represented a milestone in the evo- 
lution of international involvement to sustain both 
statehood and sovereignty, even if still in the inter- 
est of regime consolidation. 

As the UN withdrew its peacekeepers in early 
2000, Secretary General Kofi Annan advised the 
CAR government “to do its utmost to build on the 
gains made during MINURCA’s presence.” But this 
was not to be. In the years that followed, President 
Patassé called in Libyan forces and then Congolese 
rebels to defend him from his own security forces. 
In December 2002, CEMAC—the Economic and 
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Monetary Community of Central African States— 
deployed yet another peacekeeping mission to Ban- 
gui with a mandate to protect President Patassé, 
restructure the army, and now to secure the border 
with Chad as well. Despite this effort, a sacked 
Army chief, Francois Bozize, finally overthrew 
Patassé in March 2003. In response, CEMAC’s man- 
date was expanded to include defense of all provin- 
cial towns and major transportation routes and 
patrol of the north, even though the mission had 
only 380 troops. Bozize, on his way to likely victory 
in a presidential election in May 2005, has made 
only limited gains in restoring state structures. 

International peacekeeping operations can rein- 
force basic state capabilities long enough to over- 
see a regime transition, but they had never even 
attempted to fortify basic state institutions until 
MINURCA. If existing institutional capacity is already 
adequate, success is possible, as in Namibia; if not, 
solutions will quickly unravel, as in the CAR; in 
the total absence of state institutions, such exter- 
nal interventions can 
gain little if any trac- 
tion, as in Somalia. 
Regime construction, 
even when relatively 
successful, is not likely 
to contribute directly 
to strengthening basic state institutions in the 
short to medium term. The weaker the initial 
state, the more unsettling regime solutions are 
likely to prove. This lesson was finally learned in 
Sierra Leone. 


BEYOND COPING 

A UN mission in Sierra Leone was established in 
July 1998 to support ECOMOG in that country, just 
as the United Nations had attempted in Liberia. 
After the February 1999 elections in Nigeria, Pres- 
ident Olusegun Obasanjo announced that Nigerian 
troops, which formed the backbone of ECOMOG, 
would withdraw from Sierra Leone, in accordance 
with his campaign pledge. The uN-brokered Lomé 
Accords, the most cynical of power-sharing 
arrangements, were signed in July 1999. They 
sought to end the conflict over diamond wealth in 
Sierra Leone by making rebel leader Foday Sankoh 
the minister of mines and granting full amnesty to 
all rebels. 

In October, the UN mission in Sierra Leone 
(UNAMSIL) was formed, with a mandate to replace 
ECOMOG forces and oversee implementation of 
the accords. In February 2000, under conditions 





The Africa envisioned by the colonial powers 
in the nineteenth century is being transformed. 





of widespread insecurity, the mandate was 
widened. The UN assumed responsibility for secu- 
rity at key locations, including government 
buildings in Freetown, the capital, and DDR sites. 
The mission also committed itself to helping 
Sierra Leone law enforcement authorities in the 
discharge of their duties. 

In early May 2000, several UN soldiers were 
killed and hundreds taken hostage by a maverick 
militia group known as the West Side Boys. UN Sec- 
retary General Annan appealed to the United States 
and Britain for assistance, but both declined to 
deploy troops. The situation seemed ominous. With 
8,700 UN peacekeepers dispersed throughout the 
country, a repeat of the speedy withdrawal from 
Rwanda in the face of escalating violence would 
have been difficult, and it would likely have under- 
mined the credibility of UN peacekeeping around 
the world. 

The United States pressured Nigeria and ECOMOG 
to return to Sierra Leone, and dispatched us Special 
Forces to Nigeria to 
conduct training for 
the operation. On 
May 6, 2000, Britain 
dispatched a battalion 
of paratroops and five 
warships to Sierra 
Leone to evacuate noncombatants. As British forces 
secured the capital and airport for evacuation of 
British citizens and other foreign nationals, the gen- 
eral security situation improved markedly. The 
British troops began to cooperate on security efforts 
with the United Nations and the Sierra Leone gov- 
ernment; the British operation thus expanded into a 
general intervention in support of the state. 

In September 2000, the West Side Boys took 11 
British troops hostage. In sharp contrast to earlier 
UN efforts to deal with hostage taking, British 
forces immediately launched a rescue mission. 
Two of the hostages were killed, along with virtu- 
ally all the militia forces involved. This event was ° 
a turning point for the international intervention, 
for it was clear that the British meant business. 
Resistance receded. UN troops began deploying 
into previously rebel-held territory in March 2001, 
to be joined in May by British-trained contingents 
of the Sierra Leone Army. That same month UNAM- 
SIL’s mandate was revised to include “the estab- 
lishment and consolidation of state authority 
throughout the territory of Sierra Leone.” By the 
end of 2001, the war was over and disarmament 
completed. The nation held a presidential election 


in 2002, and in September 2004, the Sierra Leone 


government reassumed countrywide security pri- 


macy from UNAMSIL. | 
LEARNING FROM SIERRA LEONE 

The international community seems finally to 
have recognized that if it is going to be a force for 
peace and democracy in Africa’s weakest states, it 


has to engage ın state building. While the long- — 


term prospects of this effort are far from assured, 
Sierra Leone has become something of a model for 
international involvement in Africa. In this model, 
small contingents of special forces from major 
powers lend quiet but credible and effective force 
to back up the United Nations’ state-support activ- 
ities, all of which is legitimized by the participa- 
tion of subregional organizations such as ECOWAS. 
Although some scholars ,have begun ' pushing 
“neo-trusteeship” or “shared sovereignty” as an 
effective response to state collapse, it remains to 
be seen whether external actors can really build 
states for others. 

The 2003 intervention in Liberia was clearly 
influenced by Sierra Leone, with the UN mission, 
ECOWAS, and Us Special Forces attempting to re-cre- 
ate the accidental balance of strengths that emerged 
in Sierra Leone. In the Ivory Coast, the French took 
the initial lead (as they had in the CAR), and later 
were joined by ECOWAS forces and finally a UN oper- 
ation. Current UN missions, drawing on the Sierra 
Leone experience, also have been given stronger 
mandates and more expansive rules of engagement. 

In addition to support for the implementation of 
cease-fires in Liberia, the Ivory Coast, Burundi, and 
the DRC, UN missions have been given mandates to 
support governments, in cooperation with the 
appropriate regional organization or interested par- 
ties. These operations are helping governments in 
restructuring police forces, forming and/or restruc- 

turing militaries, reestablishing national authority 
- throughout countries, consolidating government 
institutions, and preparing for national elections. In 
short, the mission today is state (re)formation. 


THE FUTURE OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Sovereignty and statehood are in flux in Afnica. ’ 


International, subregional, national, and local exper- 
imentation in response to the erosion of sovereignty 
and statehood may well take African countries in 
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` : different directions. Somalia, for example, has set- 


tled into a more peaceful condition of statelessness 
in the past decade. Once its cities were looted and 
humanitarian supplies dried up, warlords and their 
militia carved out fiefdoms for themselves. Borders 
remain on the map, although Ethiopian troops cross 
them freely, and Somali groups aspire to create a 
community that includes Somali populations in the 
Ogaden province of Ethiopia. Somalia’s seat in the 
UN General Assembly remains empty, but it remains. 
Somalia as such has neither unifying state institu- 
tions nor fixed borders, but it retains a theoretical 
sovereignty in waiting. 

In Sierra Leone, it remains to be seen if the state’s 
reassumed authority over internal security will hold 
up when UNAMSIL departs. In the Ivory Coast, the 
peace process has been declared over, but what will 
follow also remains unknown. Rebel groups in the 
country’s west have toyed publicly with the idea of 
secession. If they do declare independence, it would 
constitute the first serious challenge to state author- 
ity and territorial integrity since the attempted 
secession of Biafra from Nigeria in 1966. (Both 
Eritrea and Somaliland claim separate existences 
from the colonial era.) The outcome of the war that 
would inevitably follow would send a strong mes- 
sage across the continent. 

More positive messages are also being dispatched 
from West Africa, however. Following the 
attempted transfer of power from Togo’s late Presi- 
dent Eyadéma to his son in February 2005, ECOWAS 
ignored state sovereignty and demanded a return to 
constitutionality. When its demand was not met, it 
imposed sanctions, including the expulsion of Togo 
from the organization. With the illegal transfer of 
power now successfully reversed (mostly), ECOWAS 
has assumed responsibility for monitoring prepara- 
tions for what could be Togo’s first free and fair 
presidential election in April. Here again, the out- 
come, whatever it turns out to be, will be influen- 
tial well beyond Togo. 

Clearly, Africans are reconsidering sovereignty. 
They have begun moving away from colonially 
designed juridical statehood to fashion empirical 
formulas that respond to the messiness of their cur- 
rent realities. Only time will reveal whether these 
new, flexible structures prove an effective response 
to a political environment in which state weakness 
poses severe challenges. = 
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ON AMERICAN NATIONALISM 


FIGHTY YEARS AGO, a local court in Tennessee prose- 
cuted John Scopes for teaching evolution. Led by 
William Jennings Bryan—three-time presidential 
candidate and Woodrow Wilson’ secretary of state— 

-the prosecution tried to prove that “if evolution wins, 
Christianity goes.” Scopes’ attorney, Clarence Dar- 
row, countered that Scopes was not on trial: civiliza- 
tion was. 

Although the Tennessee Supreme Court ultimately 
dismissed, as 1t put it, “this bizarre case” on a techni- 
cality and most Americans have come to see it as a 
historical anomaly, the competing claims that cat- 
alyzed the Scopes “monkey trial” have never died out. 
The conflict between “Christian- 
ity” and “civilization” may have 
moved to the background in the 
intervening years, but it is once 
again forcing its way into public 
consciousness. States as disparate as Kansas and 
Pennsylvania confront the issue of teaching evolution 
alongside something called “intelligent design,” while 
Alabama's Supreme Court 1s forced to rein in a rene- 
gade judge for his display of the ten commandments 
in his courtroom. Abortion, stem cell research, and 
same-sex marriage have gained increasing legislative 
and judicial attention, and the political power of 
evangelicals and fundamentalists helped President 
George W. Bush win reelection in 2004. 

The very public reassertion of religious belief and 
its political punch, along with the growth of a South- 
ern- and Western-flavored conservatism, prompts 
Anatol Lievens concern that the United States is at a 
critical point. Lieven ın his new book sees these two 
strands as forming and fanning a messianic national- 
ism that could see the emergence of an America driven 
to act militarily abroad and repressively at home. The 
American Creed—democratic government, the rule of 
law, civil liberties, separation of church and state— 
would be trumped by its antithesis: a “values-based” 
system that is not only antisecularist but also anti- 
intellectual, anti-elitst, and, in a word, antimodern. 
We have, he argues, already seen this strand of mes- 
sanc nationalism at work most visibly and aggres- 
sively in the war on Iraq. Lieven captures how the 
Bush administration and the president himself 
appealed to this chauvinism after September 11 and 
then used it to carry out the Iraq War. 
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In so doing, however, the administration found 
itself, as Lieven puts ıt, “kicking to pieces the hill of 
which it is king,” driven by a “curiously embittered, 
mean-spirited, and defensive edge.” He finds ıt 
incredible that a nation that has given the world the 
American Creed could be in a position in which it 
is wrecking the foundation for a liberal world order 
that it has created. Lieven believes this self-inflicted 
destruction has been allowed to occur because those 
who hold contrary values—that is, the political 
elites—have failed to act out of fear of being 
charged as un-American or unpatriotic. To disagree 
is to dissent, and to dissent in a time of war risks 
the smear of treason. A dark future is thus forecast: 
the world before 1914, when nationalism once 

before ran rampant, becomes the 
alism historical touchstone. | 

As a gross description of the 
state of American political dis- 
course and the course of Ameri- 
can politics, Lieven’s cannot be faulted. A certain 
ugly nationalism has indeed reared itself since 
September 11. And ın the months since the religious 
right was ordained the source of Bush’ electoral vic- 
tory, it has made itself heard more vocally. (And more 
sinisterly: recent rhetoric about the need to exact 
vengeance on judges who fail to do the cultural con- 
servatives’ bidding has become more widespread and 
pointed.) But the book’s argument suffers a serious 
defect: it fails to recognize that the messianic nation- 
alism that gave birth to the Iraq War needed a mate, 
and that mate, the realists in the Bush administra- 
tion, are not interested in any more children. 

Iraq is not the future of American foreign policy. 
Lieven seems to have believed the neocon and other 
conservative rhetoric and failed to see that Iraq 
appears to be a one-off experience. Realism, it seems, 
has staged a comeback in the administration when it 
comes to recalcitrant states like North Korea or even 
Iran. The sturdy rhetoric about eradicating axes of 
evil is just that: rhetoric. The real concern about the 
messianic nationalism that Lieven so chillingly 
describes is not that another terrorist attack may see 
the United States attack preemptively as in Iraq 
Instead, we should be concerned, as during the 
McCarthy era, that attention will turn to dissenters 
and those viewed as “unpatriotic.” The danger ıs 


more to citizens within than to enemies without 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

March 21—EU officials, yielding-to US pressure, say they will 
put off plans to lift a ban on arms sales to China. Europe 
imposed the ban after Beijing cracked down on democracy 
protesters in 1989, 


lsraeli-Palestinian Conflict 

March 13—The mulitant Palestinian group Hamas announces it 
will participate in Palestinian legislative elections scheduled 
for July, ending a 10-year boycott of the Palestinan Authority 

March 21—Israel confirms plans to build 3,500 more housing 
units in Maale Adumim, east of Jerusalem, the largest Jewish 
settlement in the West Bank. 

March 28—The Israeli parliament rejects a last-ditch effort to 
block Prime Minister Anel Sharon's plan to withdraw troops 
and settlements from the Gaza Strip, voting down a proposed 
national referendum. 


Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries 

(OPEC) 

March 16—OPEC munisters raise the cartels formal production 
ceiling by a half-million barrels a day, but crude oil pnces hit a 
new record anyway, $56.46 per barre! Global ou prices have 
more than doubled in the past 2 years, fueled by growing 
demand in Asia and the US. 


United Nations (UN) 

March 24—The UN Security Council votes to send 10,700 
peacekeepers to Sudan to monitor an accord ending a 21-year 
civil war between the government and southern rebels. 


AFGHANISTAN 

March 17—The government postpones parhamentary elections 
from May to September, the 3rd postponement of elections 
originally scheduled for June 2004. 


BELARUS 

March 25—Protesters try to rally outside the office of longume 
President Alexander Lukashenko, demanding his ouster ın a 
self-declared effort to emulate a popular uprising in Kyrgyzstan 
They are beaten back by not police swinging truncheons 


CHINA 

March 9—Trade officials report that exports of Chinese textiles and 
apparel to the US jumped by 75% in January, the Ist month after 
the end of global textile quotas. The increase may be higher since 
this figure does not include shipments through Hong Kong. 

March 14—The National People’s Congress in Beijing approves 
a law calling for the use of “nonpeaceful means” 1f necessary 
to halt any Taiwanese attempt to declare independence from 
the mainland. 


CONGO 

March 2—UN troops report lalling at least 50 mıltiamen ın a 
stepped-up effort to clear northeastern Congo of gunmen who 
have preyed on crvilians. 
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March 16—Jan Egeland, the UN’ top relief official, says 
eastern Congo ts currently suffering the world’s worst 
humanitarian crisis, with a death toll outstripping that of 
Sudan's Darfur region. 


EGYPT 

March 16—Following his release from prison, opposition leader 
Ayman Nour declares his candidacy for president in Egypt's Ist 
direct, muluparty elections scheduled for September. President 
Hosni Mubarak has governed since 1981. 

March 27—-Thousands of policemen line streets in front of the 
parlament to block a pro-democracy rally by the banned 
Muslim Brotherhood, Egypt’ largest opposition group 
Elsewhere in Cairo, 100 of the group's members are arrested. 


GERMANY 

March 17—In an effort to reduce persistent unemployment, 
Chancellor Gerhard Schroder proposes a package of 
corporate tax cuts and aid to small businesses and the 
long-term unemployed With the jobless rate at 12.6%, 
opinion polls show declining support for the governing 
Social Democrats. 


IRAN 

March 10—US officials say they and EU representatives have 
agreed on a joint strategy in negotiations with Iran over its 
nuclear program, with the US agreemg to offer modest 
economic incentives and the EU agreeing to refer the issue to 
the UN Security Council if the talks fail 

March 16—President Mohammad Khatam says Iran will not 
drop a uranium-ennchment program that has provoked fears 
about his country’s interest in atomic weapons 


IRAQ 

March 10—A suicide bomber kills 40 people and wounds at least 
60 in a Shute mosque ın Mosul. 

March 18—Citing reduced attacks against American troops over 
the past 4 months, US mihtary commanders say the 

ency 1n the Sunni-domuinated west of Iraq 1s weakening 

March 22—-US and Iraqi forces kill at least 80 insurgents ın a raid 
on a guerrilla training camp northwest of Baghdad. 

March 29—A meeting of Iraq’s national assembly falls apart amd 
heated argument along ethnic and sectanan Imes. Political 
leaders warn that, 9 weeks after general elections, continuing 
delay in forming a new government would force 
postponements in crafting a constitution and holding the next 
round of elections 


KOREA, NORTH 

March 6—China’s foreign minister, Li Zhaoxing, expresses 
doubts about the quality of US intelligence on North Koreas 
nuclear program. He says Washington will have to talk 
directly with Pyongyang to resolve the standoff. US officials 
have sought Chinese help to pressure North Korea, 
contending that ıt has as many as 8 or 9 plutonium-based 
nuclear bombs and 1s pursuing a 2nd method for building 
bombs, with enriched uranium. 
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e are all aware of the 
tragic human face of the 
HIV/AIDS epidemic, which 
has become a leading 
cause of illness and death in much of 
the developing world. The social and 
economic repercussions have been 
devastating. For policymakers and 
analysts working in or with such 
countries, combating the disease has 
become part of the broader political 
and development agenda. 





The Macroeconomics of HIV/AIDS is a 
comprehensive resource for public 
policymakers addressing the economic 

and fiscal consequences of the crisis. It is 
intended to bridge the gap between studies 
focused on the epidemic’s impact on specific 
sectors, such as health and education, on the 
one hand, and broad national analyses on the 
other. Topics include welfare issues stemming 
from increased mortality rates and the effect 
of the epidemic at both the microeconomic 
and the macroeconomic level on economic 
growth and investment; education and the 
accumulation of human capital; poverty and 
inequality; and public services, government 
finance, social security, and the health sector. 


Expertise in all these areas cannot be found 
in any one institution. The book gathers 
contributions by experts from many 
international organizations that are key 
players in the fight against HIV/AIDS and 
other institutions concerned with the 
epidemic’s social and economic consequences. 
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representatives of NGOs advocating an 
expanded response to HIV/AIDS worldwide. 
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KYRGYZSTAN 

March 24—Following weeks of protests propelled by anger over 
disputed elections, crowds take over government buildings in 
Bishkek, the capital, and force longtime President Askar 
Akayev into hiding. l 

March 25—The parliament names opposition leader Kurmanbek 
Bakiyev as acting prume minister and president He moves 
quickly to appoint government munisters and calls for an end 
to widespread looting and disorder. 


LEBANON 

March 8—The militant Islamic party Hezbollah draws hundreds 
of thousands to a Beirut rally ın a show of Hezbollah’ strength 
and support for Synas occupation. 

March 14—Opponents of Syrian occupation regain momentum 
as an even larger crowd, also in the hundreds of thousands, 
Jams Beirut’ central square to demand Syria’ withdrawal 


NEPAL 

March 14—Police arrest hundreds of anugovernment 
demonstrators for defying a ban on public protests imposed 
last month by King Gyanendra. 


PAKISTAN 

March 25—The Bush adnumstraton announces plans to sell F-16 
fighter aircraft, mitially about 2 dozen, to Pakistan. America 
had agreed to sell F-16s to Pakistan in the late 1980s but 
reversed its decision because of concerns over Islamabad’s 
nuclear weapons program US officials say India also may buy 
fighter planes, including jets that could be built in India. 


RUSSIA 

March 8—Russian special forces lall Aslan Maskhadov, the 
nominal leader of Chechnya’ separatists and the republic’ 
former president, ın a raid on his hideout. 


SUDAN 

March 28—Government officials announce arrests for the lst 
time of security officials accused of raping and killing civilians 
and burning, villages in the Darfur region 


TAIWAN | 

March 26—More than 500,000 Taiwanese take to the streets to 
protest a law passed in mainland China armed at discouraging 
any movement on the island toward independence. 


UNITED STATES 

March 15—Military officials acknowledge that at least 26 
prisoners in US custody have died under suspicious 
circumstances in Iraq and Afghanistan since 2002. 

March 16—The government reports that US indebtedness to the 
rest of the world rose sharply ın 2004, hitting a record $666 
bullion Foreign governments, especially ın Asia, punctacet US 
securites worth $355 bihon last year. 

March 19—Doctors remove the feeding tube from a severely 
brain-damaged Flonda woman, Terri Schiavo. Efforts by 
Congress to intervene in a legal dispute and prolong her life 
provoke a national debate on the nght to die 


VENEZUELA 

March 30—Venezuela agrees to buy $1.7 billion worth of military 
equipment from Spain, including transport planes and patrol 
boats, 1 of several arms deals by President Hugo Chavez’ leftist 
government that have raised concern in the Bush administration. 


ZIMBABWE : 

March 31—President Robert Mugabe retains his 25-year grip on 
power as his party, the Zimbabwe African National Union- 
Patriotic Front, defeats the opposition in relatively peaceful 
legislative elections. International monitors earlier criticized 
the government for creating a climate of inumidation that 
failed to meet regional standards for free elections a 
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